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HE struggle for the Indian trade seems to be almost as old 
as what the late Mr. Freeman called ‘the eternal Eastern 
Question.’ Its origin, though to some extent connected with 
it, was not the same; but the influence which it has had in 
shaping the destinies of some of the nations and republics of 
Europe has scarcely been less. When history opens its pages, 
the first scenes it presents are upon the routes the trade of 
India anciently followed, and the most important battlefields 
of the ancient world are among them. 

This is one of the points brought out in the volume before 
us—a volume replete with rare and valuable information 
gathered from a great variety of sources, and the first of a 
series which promises to be the opus magnum of its ac- 
complished and indefatigable author, and the standard 
authority for the history of British India, The point selected, 
though by no means the only one emphasised in the volume, is 
of peculiar and general interest, more especially in a country 
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where India is regarded as the ‘ brightest jewel’ in its im- 
perial crown, and in which so many of its best and noblest 
sons have found a career or a grave. For the civilised peoples 
of Europe, India has always had a singular fascination, and 
to secure the exclusive or partial possession of its wealth 
most of them have put forth their utmost strength. 

Before the Ottoman Empire arose, and, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, threw itself across the path of media val 
commerce between Europe and the East, the merchandise of 
India and of the Eastern Archipelago reached the Mediterranean 
by three routes. The oldest and for long the most important 
of them is described by Sir William Hunter as follows :— 

‘ Ships from India crept along the Asiatic shore to the Persian Gulf, 
and sold their costly freights in the marts of Chaldaea or the lower 
Euphrates. The main caravan passed thence northwards through Meso- 
potamia, edged round the wastes of Arabia Petraea, and struck west 
through the lesser desert to the oasis, where, amid the Solitudo Palmyrena, 
the city of Tadmor eventually arose. Plunging again into the sands, the 
train of camels emerged at Damascus. There the Syrian trade-route parted 
into two main lines, The northern branched west to the ancient Tyre and 
Sidon and the medisval Acre and Ascalon. The other diverged south- 
wards by Rabbah [the Rabbath Ammon of the Old Testament], and skirt- 
ing the eastern frontier of Palestine, passed through the land of Edom 
towards Egypt and the shores of the Red Sea. Its balting-places can still 
be traced. Thousands of Mussalmans travel yearly down the Darb-el-Hajj, 
or pilgrim way, by almost, though not exactly, the same route as that 
followed by the Indo-Syrian trade thirty centuries ago—no made road, 
but a track beaten hollow at places by the camel’s tread.’ 


To readers of the Old Testament most of the places here 
mentioned will be quite familiar, and no difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in realising the important position occupied by 
Palestine and the nations around it upon this ancient route. 
The entire trade of the land routes was in the hands of 
Semitic peoples, The Chaldaean or Babylonian merchants who 
bought up the cargoes at the head of the Persian Gulf, the 
half-nomad tribes who led the caravans from oasis to oasis 
along the margin of the central desert to Tyre or to Egypt, and 
the Phoenicians who distributed their precious burdens along 
the shores of the Mediterranean—were all of the Semitic type 
of mankind. The geography of these routes is the geography 
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of the book of Genesis. It was upon the branch which ran 
down from Damascus through the centre of northern Palestine 
that Abraham, starting from Ur of the Chaldees, made his 
memorable journey, and then went on ‘still toward the south’ 
to Egypt. By the line running down the eastern frontier of 
Palestine, the four Mesopotamian Kings invaded the vale of 
Siddim, and by the same route they were pursued by Abraham 
and overtaken and defeated at Hobah to the north of Damas- 
cus. Along one of these routes Jacob fled north to Padan- 
Aram to avoid the vengeance of Esau, and, when in years 
after his son Joseph was sold by his brethren it was to ‘a com- 
pany of Ishmaelites’ who ‘came from Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down 
to Egypt.’ 

Sir William Hunter is of opinion that ‘ The civilisation of 
ancient Egypt created the first great demand for the embalm- 
ing spices, dyes, and fine products of the East.’ But if by ‘the 
East’ we are to understand India, the accuracy of the opinion 
may be doubted. Recent opinion is in favour of Arabia as 
the country from whence from time immemorial the spices re- 
quired by Egypt were obtained. It is probable, too, that but 
a comparatively small portion of the produce which left India 
and was landed at the head of the Persian Gulf reached the 
Egyptian markets. Great part of it would be absorbed by 
the towns along the Euphrates and Tigris, and still more 
would find an outlet through Tyre and Sidon. Still there can 
be no doubt that to Egypt the trade by the Syrian land 
routes, whether Indian, Syrian, or Phoenician, and the second 
of these seems to have been very considerable, was of great 
importance, and that its importance explains, though not 
entirely, the anxiety of the Pharaohs to retain their hold on 
Canaan and if possible to push their conquests further north. 

The promise recorded as made to Abraham, it may be remarked 
in passing, covers the whole of the Syrian trade-routes, and 
the achievement of David’s reign was to obtain possession of 
them. When he captured Damascus and extended his rule to 
the Euphrates, he secured control over the whole of the 
Indian trade, and it is easy to understand why tie Phoenicians 
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were anxious to be on good terms with him and his successor. 
To Israel the control of this trade, though always a source of 
danger to those who possessed it, meant prosperity, and its 
loss was among the bitterest of its national memories. As Sir 
William Hunter remarks :-— 

‘The recollection of the Aegypto-Syrian trade, its spices, pigments and 
precious stones, survived in the Hebrew memory long after the possession 
of the route had passed from the nation. ‘*‘ Who 1s this that cometh from 
Edom with dyed garments from Bozrah?” wrote Isaiah in a dark period 
of his race. If the theocratic thesis of Jewish history sometimes obscures 
its political aspects, the national hatred against the cities which regained 
the Eastern trade after Jerusalem lost it, stands clearly out. Tyre is to 
be engulfed, ‘‘a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea.” 
“* The riches of Damascus” “‘shall be taken away ;”’ “‘it shall be a ruinous 
heap.” Rabbah, the ancient halting-place, half-way down the southern 
caravan route, shall be ‘‘ a stable for camels,” ‘‘a desolate heap, and her 
daughters shall be burned with fire.” ‘‘Bozrah shall become a desolation,” 
a fire shall devour her palaces, and the heart of her mighty men shall be 
‘fas the heart of a woman in her pangs.” The old rival Edom, towards 
the Egyptian terminus, forms the subject of a whole literature of de- 
nunciation.’ 

To the east and north of this Syrian route was the 
Northern. Starting from the Indus valley, it crossed the 
western offshoots of the Himalayas and Afghan ranges to the 
Oxus. Here it was joined by the great road from the western 
provinces of China, and the united traffic of India and of the 
Celestial Empire rolled westward. One branch of the route 
struck northwards, and skirting the southern shores of the Sea 
of Aral, passed round by the northern shores of the Caspian to 
the Volga, where the camels were unloaded and their burdens 
were thence transported by water and land to Novgorod. An- 
other line ran due west to Astarabad. Here part of the goods 
were shipped across the Caspian and then sent overland by 
Tiflis to Phasis on the eastern shores of the Euxine; while the 
rest of the caravan pressed slowly on through Erzeroum to 
Trebizond, or striking south-west to Baghdad, reached the 
Levant by way of Smyrna, or following the old Syrian route, 
passed through Tadmor to Damascus and Tyre and Egypt. 
On reaching Phasis and Trebizond part of the traffic was 
shipped to the Crimea, where, in medieval times, were the 
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famous ports of Kaffa and Soldaia, from whence it was sent 
on by the Don or Dneiper to Novgorod, and there distributed 
over northern and western Europe. The main portion, how- 
ever, went to Constantinople, where, under the Greek Empire, 
it was eagerly competed for by the merchants of Genoa, 
Venice, Pisa and Amalfi, who had each their recognised 
quarter in the Byzantine capital. 

Though not so old as the Central, this route was of very 
considerable antiquity; but its enormous length, and the deadly 
camel journey through alternate snowy and torrid wastes, 
made it of less importance, and rendered it available only for 
merchandise of the smallest bulk. Still the traffic along it 
was considerable. During the Mongol ascendency and before 
the Tartars were converted to Mahommedanism, it was the 
highway between the East and West, and was frequented not 
only by embassies, but also by merchants und missionaries and 
that miscellaneous crowd which always follows in the wake of 
an army. Among the royal princes who made their way 
into the heart of Asia to press their interests there, and 
may naturally be supposed to have taken this route, are men- 
tioned Sempad, the Orphelian, Haithon, King of Armenia, the 
two Davids, Kings of Georgia, and Yaroslaf, Grand Duke of 
Russia. Englishmen, Italians, Flemings, Frenchmen, and others 
followed the same route, while distinguished Mongols found 
their way along it to Rome, Barcelona, Valencia, Lyons, Lon- 
don, and Northampton. Along this route, too, Marco Polo 
made his famous journey to the Far East, in 1260, and by the 
same way came Yabhalaha and Rabban Sauma, two Nestorian 
Christians of Pekin, to Arghon, the Mongolian king. In 
1287-88, Rabban Sauma undertook a mission to Europe, in the 
prosecution of which he visited Constantinople and Gascony, 
where he had an interview with Edward I. of England.* 

The remaining route was for the most part maritime. 
Though of later date than the others, it has survived them, 
and is now the highway of Eastern commerce. According to 





* See the English Historical Review, No. 54, and the Article by 
Mr. Norman M‘Lean. 
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Herodotus it was discovered or first used by Sesostris, an 
Egyptian monarch of the fourteenth century B.C., who has 
recently been identified with Ramses II. of the nineteenth 
dynasty. Its starting point in India was Calicut on the Mala- 
bar coast. From thence it crossed to the nearest point of 
Arabia. Here the fleets turned westward and, creeping along 
the coast, passed Aden into the Red Sea, and then sailed for 
the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, where their cargoes were landed 
and sent on by land either to Cairo or along the route for the 
most part followed by the modern Pilgrim Way to Tyre. 
From a very early date, however, the Arab navigators 
were in the habit of landing their freights near the modern 
Kosair, and at other points along the Egyptian coast, in order 
to avoid the winds by which it is swept. Thence they 
were sent forward by caravan to Thebes, the capital of 
the Nile valley, and the central emporium, the fame of 
whose wealth and hundred gates had reached the ears of 
Homer. In the sixth century B.C., the trade by this route 
found an outlet into the Mediterranean through the Carian 
and Ionian settlements at the mouth of the Nile. After 
its foundation in 332 B.c., Alexandria became the natural 
entrepét for the East and West. ‘It grew, as Sir William 
Hunter remarks, ‘into the emporium of the Eastern traffic for 
the Greek and Roman world, eclipsed the ancient glories of 
Tyre, and, on its modern side, again became one of the 
strategic positions of the globe as the half-way house of Indo- 
European commerce,’ After the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
Egypt enjoyed almost a monopoly of the Indian trade. By 
this time her sailors had learned the value of the monsoons, 
and when the Central and Northern routes were closed by the 
convulsions caused by the Turks and Mongols, this Southern 
route remained open, and was not closed till 1517, when 
Egypt was conquered by the all devouring Turk. 

There can be no doubt that at first this maritime route 
was intended as a competing route with the Central 
Asian or Syrian route. At the time of its inauguration, the 
discovery of a new way to India had become a necessity to 
Egypt. The fourteenth century B.c. formed the turning-point 
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in her history. She was no longer able to retain her supre- 
macy over Canaan or to maintain control over the Syrian 
routes. The Hittites had appeared in the North, the Philis- 
tines had taken possession of the seaboard of Palestine, and, 
notwithstanding repeated attempts to assert her old supremacy, 
the whole of the lines by which the products of India had 
hitherto reached her from Damascus, were from time to time 
either in the hands of her enemies or more or less blocked. 

The conception of opening up a route oversea was, for the 
time, a daring one, and proved, as we have seen, of immense 
value to Egyptian commerce, Alexandria became the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Roman world, and Pliny complained 
that gold and silver to the value of not less than fifty-five 
millions of sesterces was shipped every year to India, where 
it was exchanged for wares that were sold at a hundred 
times their prime cost. 

It was not upon this route, however, that the main struggle 
for the Indian trade was fought out in either ancient or medi- 
eval times. On this route there was absolutely no competi- 
tion, except during the few years that Solomon sailed his fleets 
from Ezion-geber, or that Uzziah probably re-established the 
navigation at Elath, which Jehoshaphat had attempted some 
ninety years before, but without success. Nor was it upon the 
Northern route. The traffic it sustained was keenly enough 
competed for in the Crimea, at Constantinople, and in the 
Levant, by the merchants of the Italian republics, and not 
always honourably, but its lines were for the most part too 
far inland, and too remote, except during a period of brief 
duration, from the centres of ancient and medieval civilisation. 

It was upon the lines of the Central or Syrian route that the 
struggle was in ancient times fought out. For a time, as we 
have seen, the lines were in the hands of Israel; but Israel 
was too weak to hold them long. Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, Macedonia, and Rome, all in their turn fought for 
them, and in their turn controlled them. In the seventh 
century A.D. they were geized by the Saracen Arabs. A trad- 
ing no less than a fighting race, they soon realized their value, 
and under the Caliphs, Bussorah and Baghdad became ‘the 
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opulent headquarters of the Indian trade.’ In the beginning 
of the tenth century A.D. the ambassadors of the Byzantine 
Emperor, Constantine Porphyrogenitos, were received with 
the same splendid profusion by the Caliph as the Queen of 
Sheba had been received twenty centuries before by Solomon. 
‘ The products and art-work of India were alike conspicuous 
at the Arab as at the Hebrew court. The Caliph’s curtains 
were of brocade, with elephants and lions embroidered in gold. 
Four elephants, caparisoned in peacock-silk, stood at the palace- 
gate, “and on the back of each were eight men of Sind.”’ 
For a time the Syrian land routes were blocked by the 
Crusades, but under the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem 
(1099-1291), they were re-opened, and the furs of Siberia and 
Russia, along with the products of the tropical East, were 
exposed for sale in the markets of the ancient City of David, 
where they were eagerly purchased by the Crusaders from the 
West. When Baghdad went down before the Mongol hordes 
in 1258, the routes were practically closed. When Timur 
overran Asia Minor, and in 1403 drove the Knights Hospital- 
lers from Smyrna, their last possession on the Asiatic conti- 
nent, to their island stronghold in Rhodes, the whole of the 
Syrian land-routes were in hishands. Fifty years later, with the 
capture of Constantinople, the Turks obtained control over the 
whole of the southern outlets of the northern route. Later 
still, the conquest of Trebizond, in 1461, and the capture 
of Kaffa in 1475, placed the whole of the Black Sea trade in 
their hands, and the lines of the northern route which found 
an outlet at its ports were closed. 
The Egyptian or Southern route still remained open— 


‘But,’ to use the words of Sir William Hunter, ‘the same Turkish 
avalanche that had thrown itself across the Syrian and Black Sea Routes 
was also to descend on Egypt. The Venetians, on their expulsion from 
Constantinople in 1261, transferred their eastern commerce to Alexandria, 
and after the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, Eyypt for a 
time enjoyed almost a monopoly of the Indian trade. The Monsoon pass- 
age was in fact the one channel that remained always open from India 
amid the Mongol-Turkish convulsions along the caravan routes. The 
growth ofthe Ottoman navy from 1470 onwards began, however, to 
imperil the Mediterranean outlets of the Indo-Egyptian trade. It was in 
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vain that Venice in 1254 made an un-Christian peace with the Moslem 
conquerors of Constantinople, and sought to secure the passage from the 
Adriatic to Alexandria by fortified stations and island strongholds along 
the route. Venice had ruined the naval power of Genoa, and the gallant 
defence of the Knights Hospitallers at Rhodes in 1480 could only delay, 
not avert, the Ottoman seizure of the Mediterranean highway.’ 

The delay was not long. In 1499 the naval power of Venice 
was finally crushed by the Turks at Zonchio and Lepanto, and 
the Rhodian Knights alone remained to contest their supre- 
macy as @ sea-power in the Mediterranean. Rhodes did not 
fall till towards the close of 1522, but by the conquest of 
Egypt in 1517, the ‘finishing stroke’ was put to ‘the con- 
quests by which, in the preceding century, the command of 
the old Indo-European highways bad passed to the Turkish 
hordes,’ 

The final closure of these ancient highways, though fraught 
with disaster to the mercantile republics of the Mediterranean, 
and not less to the towns of the Hanseatic League in central 
and northern Europe, formed one of the turning-points iu the 
history of commerce, and, under the circumstances, was 
probably the best thing that could have happened. It caused 
much blood to be shed, though probably not more than would 
otherwise have been shed. At the same time, it gave a 
decisive impetus to maritime discovery, and has been followed 
by developments in the arts of civilisation greater than any 
previously known. An impetus to maritime discovery had 
already been given by the blocking of the Northern and 
Syrian routes, and America had been discovered nearly 
twenty years prior to the seizure of Egypt by the Ottomans. 
But that event. while putting the fiuishing stroke to the 
Turkish conquests of the preceding century, made the dis- 
covery of a new route to India almost, if not absolutely, 
imperative. 

In the struggle which followed, or rather in the endeavours 
made to find out a new easterly route to India, the little 
kingdom of Portugal played the most conspicuous part, 
Five of her best kings gave themselves to it heart and 
soul, while one of the noblest of her princes devoted himself 
to it with an enthusiasm which has won for him undying fame. 
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Africa is said to have been circumnavigated by a fleet sent out 
under Phoenician pilots, in the sixth century B.c., by Pharaoh 
Necho, whose attempt to regain control of the Syrian routes 
proved so fatal to the pious, but imprudent Josiah, King of 
Judah, and in the fourteenth century A.D. a tradition was still 
alive in Europe of a passage to India round Africa. But from 
the voyage of Hanno, in 570 B.0., to the fifteenth century A.D., 
only one example of passing the promontory of Bojador, on 
the West African coast, and that a chance flotsam of ship- 
wrecked Arabs, is admitted. 

Prince Henry, though he did not discover the eastern 
route to India, showed the way to it, and by his improve- 
ments in the arts of navigation did much to make the 
discovery possible. ‘The persistence with which he sent out 
his ships, and the discoveries they made, have won for him 
his title, ‘Originator of continuous modern discovery.’ On 
his death, his work was taken up and carried on by three 
successive monarchs of his house, and in 1486 Bartholomew 
Dias, acting under the instructions of John II., succeeded in 
rounding the Cape of Storms, which his master re-christened 
the Cape of Good Hope, and reached up the eastern coast of 
Africa as far as Algoa Bay. Here, owing to the fears of his 
crew, he was obliged to return, and reached Lisbon in the 
following year (1487). 

Shortly after, the existence of a south-east passage to 
India was theoretically demonstrated by Covilham. In May, 
1487, he had travelled by Naples, Rhodes, and Cairo to the 
Red Sea. At Aden he bad sailed east in an Arab ship, and 
having reached the Malabar coast, had remained there for 
some time. On his return journey he had tcuched at Sofala, 
a spot on the eastern coast of Africa, already known to the 
Portuguese. Thence he had gone on to Cairo, and from Cairo 
to Abyssinia, the country of Prester John, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. But before leaving Cairo, he sent home 
in 1490 a report of bis discoveries, in which he said ‘ That the 
ships which sailed down the coast of Guinea might be sure of 
reaching the termivation of the continent by persisting in a 
course to the south, and that when they should arrive in the 
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Eastern ocean, their best direction must be to inquire for 
Sofala and the Island of the Moon’ (i.e, Madagascar). He 
thus supplemented the news which had been brought to 
Lisbon three years before by Dias, and proved once for all the 
possibility of reaching India by rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

King John IL, was now uneasy lest the prize so nearly 
within his grasp should be delivered into the hands of 
another power by the alternative route proposed by Colum- 
bus, and wrote immediately to him. But he was too late. 
Columbus was already pledged to Spain, and when in 1492 
the news of his great discovery was brought, the Court at Lis- 
bon was filled with consternation. On his arrival at St. 
Mary’s Isle on February 18, 1493, the great navigator was 
seized by the Portuguese governor as a prisoner. The 
Pope was appealed to, treaties were made, and revised. 
Negotiations followed, and the celebrated Papal award was 
given. But into all this we need not enter. Sir William 
Hunter, who in regard to the appeal to the Pope, takes 
the obviously correct view, recently published by the Catholic 
Church Historian, Dr. Ludwig Pastor, has given a remarkably 
able and lucid account of the matter, and shown the far- 
reaching effect which the Pope’s decision had upon subsequent 
maritime enterprise. 

Seven years had to elapse before Covilham’s instructions were 
acted upon. In 1490 John II. was struck down by a linger- 
ing malady, which overshadowed the rest of his life. On his 
partial recovery in 1491, he was overwhelmed with sorrow by 
the death of his only son, and the almost fatal illness of his 
Queen. Famine devastated his kingdom in 1494, and in the 
following year he died. But his successor, Emmanuel the 
Fortunate, took up the long suspended plan, and in June, 1497, 
almost exactly a month after Cabot had discovered North 
America for England, Vasco da Gama set out from the Tagus 
with a fleet of four vessels, one of which was commanded by 
his brother, on his famous voyage. He reached Calicut, the 
Indian end of the ancient Egyptian route, on May 20, 1498, 
and returned to the Tagus in August or September of the 
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following year, having lost his brother, half bis ships, and more 
than half his crew, but bringing a freight that repaid the cost 
of the expedition sixtyfold. His arrival, as Sir William Hunter 
remarks, called forth an outburst of mercantile enthusiasm 
such as had never before thrilled a European nation. King 
Emmanuel loaded him with honours, and immediately assumed 
the title, ‘Lord of the Conquest, Navigation, and Commerce 
of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India,’ and was after- 
wards confirmed in the dignity by a Papal Bull. He lost no 
tine in trying to convert his claims to the ‘Conquest of India’ 
into a reality; and in 1500 a fleet of thirteen vessels was sent 
out under Pedro Alvarez Cabral, who, on his way out, dis- 
covered Brazil. In 1502 Da Gama was sent a second time, 
not as before on a voyage of discovery, but for the purpose of 
securing a permanent foothold on the Indian coast for armed 
commerce. 

Sir William Hunter speaks of Calicut or the Malabar coast 
as affording the best place in all India for the Portuguese to 
have landed at, and from the evidence he adduces there can 
be no doubt thgt it was. The political condition of India at 
the time was also propitious. The Malabar coast was split up 
into small principalities, while in the interior the great Hindu 
overlordship of Vijayanagar was wrestling in mortal combat 
with the newer Mussalman kingdoms, before which it finally 
went down on tbe field of Talikot in 1564. Commercially, 
too, the aspect of affairs was equally auspicious. The fact that 
the trade of the country was in the hands of the followers of 
the Prophet served to enlist the zeal of religion into the service 
of commerce. The Portuguese monarchs were guided in their 
policy of discovery quite as much by hatred for the Moslems 
and the desire to propagate the true faith as they were by the 
spirit of mercantile enterprise. All their fleets carried a full 
supply of ecclesiastics, and all on board were animated by the 
spirit of the crusaders. The consequence was that the great 
conflict which had closed the old land routes of Eastern com- 
merce, which had found their outlets in the Black Sea and along 
the Syrian and Egyptian coasts, was transferred to India and 
the Indian seas. Religion fought for trade under the banner 
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of the Cross as well as under the banner of the crescent, The 
Mameluk Sultan of Egypt threatened to slay all the Christians 
in his dominions, and to demolish the Holy Sepulchre, if the 
Pope did not stop Portuguese aggression in the East. The 
Venetians, who found their trade by way of Egypt imperilled, 
aided and abetted him. But the only reply King Emmanuel 
vouchsafed to the representations of the Papal Court was that 
his Indian policy tended to the propagation of the Faith, and 
to the extension of the Holy See. ‘ He knew,’ observes Sir 
William Hunter, ‘that he had turned the flank of Islam, and 
that he had the sympathy of Catholic Europe in his final and 
greatest crusade.’ Finding his threats and the intrigues of the 
Venetians useless, the Mameluk Sultan in 1508 despatched a 
great expedition under Admiral Emir Husain with instructions 
to effect a junction with the Moslem Indian sea powers, and 
then to proceed to chastise the Portuguese, Almeida, the 
Portuguese Viceroy, met the combined Moslem fleet off Diu 
in the spring of the following year. The Moslems were de- 
feated with the loss of 3000 of their men, and the Turkish 
seizure of Egypt in 1517 secured to Christendom the naval 
supremacy in Asia. 

Almeida’s victory off Diu, however, did not leave the Portu- 
guese undisputed masters of the Eastern trade. They had still 
the Turks and Moors or Arabs to reckon with. Albuquerque, 
one of the ablest of the Portuguese Governors (1509-1515), did 
all that with the comparatively limited means at his disposal it 
was possible to do. Some strange ideas were afloat as to what 
ought to be done, as, for instance, the proposals to turn the 
waters of the Nile into the Red Sea, and to carry away the bones 
of Mahomet from Mecca; but the policy followed by Albuquer- 
que, notwithstanding his repeated request for miners to tunnel 
a passage for the Nile through the Abyssinian mountains to the 
Red Sea, was extremely practical. He occupied the mouths 
of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea with the desigu of inter- 
cepting the Moslem trade along the ancient trade routes of 
the Euphrates and Nile valleys. He took possession of Goa, 
and brought under control not only the calling places of the 
old African and Asiatic trade route on the Malabar littoral, 
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but the whole of the western coast of India from the Gulf of 
Cambay to Cape Comorin. And lastly, he made himself 
master of Malacca, built a fortress, and established a strong 
Portuguese Government which, for the next hundred years, 
amid varying fortunes, dominated the Malay Peninsula. His 
aim was to establish the Portuguese supremacy in the East on a 
firm basis, but upwards of fifty years had to elapse before his 
plans were completed. In 1571, fifty-six years after his death, 
the Court of Lisbon divided the Asiatic seas into three indepen- 
dent commands, with a Governor at Mozambique for the settle- 
ments on the African coast; a Viceroy at Goa for the Indian 
and Persian possessions, and a Governor at Malacca for the 
islands of the Far East. 

The Moslems, however, were everywhere, and many were 
the fierce and bloody encounters between them and their 
Christian foes. Each side believed that it was fighting the 
battles of its God. The Christians had beaten back the fleets 
of the Mameluk Sultan of Cairo, but after them came the 
Turks, and the struggle with these was without cessation. 
Some idea of its character may be gathered from the following 


paragraph—- 


‘The cry the Rumes are coming,” which had afflicted Albuquerque, 
for ever resounded in the ears of his successors. When the Portuguese 
closed the Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, the Arab ships 
struck boldly across the Indian Ocean from Aden to south of Ceylon, pass- 
ing through the Maldive Islands or far out at sea. When the Portuguese 
secured the strong position of Diu at the north entrance to the Indian 
waters, the Turks constantly harassed that station, and tried to outflank 
it by menacing the Portuguese factories westward on the Persian Gulf. 
When the Portuguese sought the enemy in the Red Sea, they were often 
repulsed, and their momentary successes at Aden ended in lasting failure. 
In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few years’ arrangement with the 
Turks, offering in 1541 to supply pepper in exchange for wheat, and 
passes for Moslem ships in Arabian waters in return for free entrance to 
Aden and the Arabian ports of the Red Sea.’ 


Four years later, in 1545, the Turks attacked Diu. In 1547, 
their janissaries appeared before the Portuguese fortress at 
Malacca. In 1551, and again in 1581, Portuguese Muscat was 
sacked by their galleys. At last a rough line of demarcation 
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was agreed upon as to their spheres of influence on the Per- 
sian coast, but the line was continually shifting with the for- 
tunes of the ceaseless strife. 

But in spite of Turks and Arabs and the frequent resistance 
of the native rulers, the Portuguese, partly by treaties and 
partly by war, got what they were after—control over the 
Indo-European trade. Their profits, as the figures adduced 
by Sir William Hunter show, were enormous. 


‘I have mentioned,’ he says, ‘that the first cargo brought home by 
‘Vasco da Gama was reckoned to have repaid the whole cost of the ex- 
pedition sixty fold. Cabral [who followed him] returned to Lisbon in 1501 
with a freight of precious spices, perfumes, porcelain, pearls, rubies and 
diamonds. In 1504 Albuquerque followed with ‘‘ forty pound of pearls, 
and four hundred of the small, a diamond of wonderful bigness,” and 
other costly articles. The gains of trade were augmented by piracy—for 
every Moslem or heathen ship was a fair prize. A single Calicut vessel in 
1501 yielded, among other treasure, 1,500 costly pearls. In 1503 another 
capture contained ‘‘an idol of gold weighing thirty pounds,” with emeralds 
for eyes, a huge ruby on its breast, and ‘‘ part of him covered with a cloak 
of gold set with jewels.” In return for gems, and for the pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon, mace, nutmegs, cloves, drugs, dyes, porcelains, perfumes, carved 
work, art products, and textile marvels of the East, the main commodity 
sent from Portugal, as from the old Roman Empire, was silver. But she 
also exported woollen fabrics, to a large extent woven from English fleeces. 
on Flanders looms, linens, red cloth of State, Genoa velvets, cutlery, 
metal work, hardware, corals, glass, mirrors and chemicals.’ 


And again: 

‘ As regards the home-trade, one Portuguese ship brought back a freight 
worth, at a moderate computation, 150,000/., besides jewels not reckoned 
in the account. As regards the port-to-port trade in Asiatic waters, the 
voyage from Goa to China or Japan yielded to the captain for freight 
alone 22,5001., and from Goa to Mozambique 5,4001., besides the gains 
from his private trade, which were equally great. As regards the profits 
of piracy, or the seizure of non-Christian ships, a single captain sold 
prizes during the space of two years aggregating about 110,000). The 
tributes from Goa, Diu and Malacca alone were estimated at about 
120,0001. The King’s share in the tributes, customs and prizes taken by 
his own ships, was reckoned at 1,000,000 crowns a year, say 225,000/., and 
would have been double that amount, but for the frauds of the officials. 
His actual clear revenue from India was given at 154,9131.’ 


Theoretically, and indeed practically, the chief trader was 
the King. An attempt was made by Prince Henry to form a 
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company for trading to his discoveries on the African coast, 
but in vain. The African and Canaries trade had to become a 
monopoly of the royal family. Similarly when the route to 
India was discovered. King Emmanuel offered to share the 
trade with his subjects on condition that one-fourth of the re- 
turns should be paid to him, but private enterprise was un- 
equal to the task, and for the next eighty-seven years the 
trade to India was carried on at the risk and on behalf of the 
Sovereign. But though the chief trader, he was not in receipt 
of all the profits. In order to interest his subjects in the 
enterprise, the King allowed each mariner and officer of the 
Indian fleets to bring home for himself a certain quantity of 
spices, paying as freight one-twentieth of their value. A 
similar policy permitted the crews engaged in the coasting 
trade ‘to load some small things in their cabins,’ and a modest 
per centage on the profits of the voyage. The abuses which 
rapidly grew up out of these permissions was enormous. 
The Portuguese officials were soon turned into unscrupulous 
adventurers, careless of their master’s interest, and anxious 
only to grow rich. Besides, the system led to a perpetual 
conflict of interest between the royal trade and the officials as - 
private traders. Commanders of the King’s ships, Sir William 
Hunter remarks, sold their private cargo first and secured a 
return freight for themselves, before disturbing the market by 
transactions on His Majesty’s account, and he gives an instance 
of a voyage from Bengal to Malabar yielding the captain the 
handsome sum of 2,450/,, while the King’s profit was only ’78l. 
That was not all. The officials, and the Portuguese were all 
of that class, soon ceased to interest themselves in the ex- 
tension of the King’s dominions, or even in their country’s 
fame. Patriotism and every other noble sentiment went down 
before their greed for private gain. 

But to return. Thanks to the Papal Bulls, Portugal 
retained the custom of the Indo-European trade absol- 
utely undisturbed by any of the European nations for up- 
wards of three-quarters of a century. All were desirous of 
sharing it, but the Pope’s award was a sufficient protection to 
the Portuguese kings. England was vainly seeking a passage 
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to the Indies by the North Atlantic, and in 1497, Cabot, as we 
have seen, while seeking this passage for her, had discovered 
North America. In 1551, what was really the first English 
East India Company, was formed, with Sebastian Cabot as 
governor for life, for the purpose of discovering a route to 
Asia by the north-east. But it was not till 1578 that an Eng- 
lish ship emerged in the Indian seas, In that year Drake 
broke into the Pacific by the south-western route, and visited 
the Moluccas. Elizabeth did not follow up this voyage to its 
mercantile uses, but later she found it necessary to challenge 
the Papal settlement of 1493, and spoke of the Pope’s award 
as the ‘donation of the Bishop of Rome,’ The two together, 
Drake’s voyage and Elizabeth’s challenge, had a wonderful 
effect. Visions of new possibilities were opened up in the 
minds of the English merchants in connection with the Indian 
trade, and in 1582 an expedition was sent out, with instruc- 
tions to reach the Moluccas either by the Cape of Good Hope 
or by the Straits of Magellan. The command, after it had been 
declined by Frobisher, was entrusted to Fenton, who returned 
after an absence of eleven months, only to report his unneces- 
sary failure. Elizabeth still vacillated. ‘She was willing,’ as 
Sir William Hunter remarks, ‘to see her subjects do what she 
feared to undertake,’ but the encouragement she gave them 
was extremely dubious. At last, when the Armada had come 
and perished, she adopted a decided policy. Hitherto Eng- 
land’s share in the Indian trade had been carried on through 
Antwerp and Venice, but when these were closed by the 
action of Philip IL, Elizabeth no longer hesitated, and in 1591 
the first English squadron sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope for India. It consisted of three vessels, One of them 
had to return from the Cape laden with victims of scurvy, and 
another went down in a storm. But Captain James Lancaster 
succeeded in reaching the Malay Peninsula, and, after being 
terribly tossed about on the Atlantic, brought back iu 1594 a 
precious cargo of pepper and rich booty. 

Meanwhile the Dutch were stirring. In 1593 Barents 
attempted to reach Asia by the North-east passage. The 
following year he was at Staten Island. In 1596 he reached 
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Spitzbergen, and was forced ‘in great cold, poverty, misery, 
and grief, to stay all that winter’ at the Haven of Nova 
Zembla. He died on the return voyage in the following 
spring, and the Dutch, like the English, giving up all attempts 
to find a passage by the North, resolved to reach their goal by 
the South. John Huyghen van Linschoten of Haarlem, who 
had lived at Goa from 1583 to 1589, in the train of the Por- 
tuguese Archbishop, had already placed the stores of know- 
ledge, which he had gained in Indo-Portuguese employ, at the 
service of his country ; and in 1595, the year after the return 
of the English expedition, a squadron of four ships was sent 
out under Cornelius Houtman ‘to the countries lying on the 
other side of the Cape of Good Hope.’ He returned in 1597, 
having lost two-thirds of his crews. Of actual trade he did 
little, but he brought back with him a treaty with the King of 
Bantam, which opened up to Holland the Indian Archipelago. 

That was the beginning. In 1591 Ralph Fitch had returned 
from his adventures in Burma, Malacca, the Golden Cherso- 
‘nesus, Bengal, Cochin, and Goa, and ‘thrilled London with 


the magnificent possibilities of Eastern commerce.’ One effect 
of his representations was the expansion of the English Turkey 
Company, which had been incorporated in 1581, into the East 
India Company, with a charter to trade through the Grand 
Seignior’s ‘ countries overland to the East Indies.’ A more 
important effect was the rivalry which sprang up between the 
Dutch and the English. 


‘It now became a race,’ to use Sir William Hunter’s words, ‘ between 
England and Holland for the capture of the Indian trade. Houtman’s 
expedition of 1595-97, under the impulse of Linschoten, was quickly 
succeeded by others. In 1598 five Dutch squadrons sailed, including the 
one under the famous Van Neck, whose return with more treaties and a 
rich freight intoxicated the nation. Houtman himself went forth on a 
second expedition, in which he and many others were treacherously slain. 
The survivors returned in 1600. Between 1595 and 1601 no fewer than 
fifteen Dutch expeditions started for India by the Cape of Good Hope or 
the Straits of Magellan. By that time associations for Eastern trade had 
been formed throughout the United Provinces, and in 1602 they were 
amalgamated by the States-General into the Dutch East India Company. 

‘ England pressed hard after Holland, although with less certain steps. 
It seemed, indeed, that Captain Lancaster’s heroic voyage of 1591-1594 
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had given the lead to our nation, and if followed up, it would ceatainly 
have placed us first inthe race. But Elizabeth still cherished some flicker- 
ing fancies about Spain; the States-General indulged in no illusions 
regarding Philip II., and had got beyond hopes or fears. Moreover, Eng- 
land had rival interests —the Muscovy Company, with its old route through 
Russia, and the Turkey Company with its new charter to trade to India 
by the Levant ; for Holland the question was the Cape route or none. 
During Lancaster’s absence in the Asiatic seas, Elizabeth heard from 
Seville that, rather than let the English trade with the Indies, the Spani- 
ards ‘‘ will sell their wives and children.” ’ 


The English East India Company was founded in 1600. 
Unlike the royal system of Portugal and the semi-State Com- 
pany of the Dutch, it was an association of private individuals 
acting under a royal charter which, while it conferred certain 
privileges, laid down certain restrictions. Its first Governor 
was Thomas Smythe, who is also named as the founder of the 
Levant Company in its charter of 1581. The two companies 
were at first so closely connected that their proceedings were 
both entered in the same book. Of the constitution and work- 
ings of the new company Sir William Hunter gives an elabo- 
rate account, the materials for which he has drawn from con- 
temporary records, It exhibits a detailed history of the con- 
stitution and methods of the Company, and makes up one of 
the most interesting chapters of the volume. Our business 
here, however, is with the struggle in the East. 

The Company’s first expedition started from Torbay, April 
22, 1601, and was under the command of Lancaster, the hero 
of the Cape voyage of 1591-94. A second was sent out in 
1604, a third in 1607, a fourth in 1608, and others in 1609, 
1610, and 1611. In 1612 two were dispatched. With the excep- 
tion of the expedition of 1608, all were successful, the profits 
on the voyages ranging from 95 to 234 percent. They had to 
contend with ‘ The Interlopers,’ that is, with individuals like Sir 
Edward Michelborne, who obtained royal licences of discovery 
on their own account, and seriously compromised the position 
of the Company by their piratical proceedings. But the 
Company’s chief opponents were the Portuguese, with whom 
they were soon in conflict, and by whom they were regarded 
as pirates. In 1612 a serious engagement was fought by 
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Captain Thomas Best at the mouth of the Surat river with a 
Portuguese fleet consisting of four ships, mounting over 120 
guns, attended by twenty-six or thirty rowed galleys. Best 
had only his own ship, the Red Dragon, and a smaller vessel, 
the Hosiander; but though greatly overmatched, taking 
advantage of the tides and shallows, he kept up the fight from 
November 29 to December 24, when the Portuguese were 
decisively put to flight. Three days after, Best triumphantly 
re-opened communication with the English factory on shore. 
The main combat of the fight was fought before the eyes 
of the Mogul camp, which had been pitched near the factory. 
The consequence was that to the Portuguese their defeat had 
another and more serious result. It broke the reputation they 
had won in India by their achievements at sea during a hun- 
dred years, They never regained it. Three years after Best’s 
fight, another fizht took place at the mouth of the same river, 
and, as before, in sight of the Mogul camp. The odds were 
still greater. Downton, the English captain, had but four 
vessels, with 400 men and eighty guns, while the Portuguese 
fleet was composed of six huge galleons, three smaller ships, 
two galleys, and sixty rowed barges, manned by 2,600 
Europeans, whose duty was to work 234 guns, besides native 
crews to the number of 6,000. But after various engagements 
lasting from January 19, to February 13, 1615, outwitted 
in strategy and beaten in fighting, the armada sailed away. 
In 1622 Ormuz, ‘the pearl of Portuguese Asia,’ fell to the 
English, and with it the command of the Persian Gulf. 
Twenty years later Portugal partially, and twelve years later 
still, in 1654, fully accepted the situation which had arisen, 
and agreed that the English should have the right to reside 
and trade in all her eastern possessions. 

The rivalry of the Dutch was much more serious, Their 
United East India Company had the enormous capital of 
540,000/. It was closely connected with the State, and was 
strongly supported by the Government. Down to 1612 the 
English Company was working its inadequate system’ of 
‘separate voyages,’ and for many years to come was much less 
rich both in ships and in capital, Besides, under Elizabeth and 
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her two successors, it received little or no support from Govern- 
ment. At times, indeed, the action of the Government tended to 
weaken rather than to strengthen its position. At first the two 
Companies united their forces to crush the Portuguese, by 
whom they were both regarded as illegal intruders, but their 
differing aims soon threw them apart, and finally into collision, 
The aim of the English Company was trade; that of the 
Dutch was likewise trade, but it was also vengeance upon 
the Spanish and conquest. One fixed aim in their policy was 
the exclusive possession of the Spice Island, and, well led 
and well supported at home, partly by treaty and partly by 
force, they gradually asserted their supremacy in the Eastern 
Seas. With a number of the islands and princes, treaty 
rights had also been acquired by the English. They also laid 
claim to an equal right with the Dutch to make treaties with’ 
the native princes of the Moluccas or Spice Islands, on the 
ground that Drake had arrived there in 1579, and denied that 
the few coast castles erected by the Dutch amounted to effec- 
tive occupation. The situation, indeed, was incompatible with 
peace, and though in Europe the two Governments were at 
peace, and were regarded as the joint-defenders of a great cause, 
in the East their subjects were at war. In 1619 an arrangement 
was come to, which was to last for twenty years. The claims of 
the London Company for compensation, reckoned at 100,000/. 
for a single year, were simply ignored in the arrangement, and 
the provisions of the treaty, which had been practically dictated 
by the Dutch, proved from the first to be unworkable by the 
English. After a momentary pause, the war broke out afresh. 
The English were everywhere out-mancuvred or overmatched, 
till at last, in 1623, when the tragedy of Amboyna was 
enacted by the Dutch, the English, despairing of assistance 
from the government at home, and exhausted by the unequal 
strife, withdrew from the Archipelago, and left their victorious 
rivals in undisputed possession. _ Representations were, of 
course, made at the Hague by the London government, and re- 
quests were repeatedly made for compensation, but the States- 
General knew, as Sir William Hunter puts it, ‘that James 
would not fight, and that Charles could not,’ and paid little or 
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no attention to them, and it was not till the year 1654, thirty- 
one years after the tragedy had been enacted, and when 
England was under the iron rule of Cromwell, that damages 
to the amount of 85,000/. were agreed to be paid to the Lon- 
don Company by their Dutch rivals, with 3,165/. to the heirs 
of the men who were done to death at Amboyna, and that 
Pularoon was restored to English rule. With the payment of 
these long deferred claims, the ancient and medieval struggles 
for the Eastern trade may be said to have closed. 

It is with the Amboyna incident that Sir William Hunter 
closes the first portion of his narrative—a narrative which, so 
far, is distinguished by a remarkable erudition, and is the 
beginning of a work which promises to form a new and 
fruitful beginning in the historical literature of the Indian 
possessions of the British Crown. 





Art. IL—GOLF AND ITS LITERATURE. 


1. Golf. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. London: Longmans 
& Co. The Badminton Library. New Edition. 1898. 


2. The Worldof Golf. By GarpENG.Smita. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. The Isthmian Library. 1898. 


3. Our Lady of the Green: a Book of Ladies’ Golf. Edited by 
L. Mackern and M. Boys. London. Lawrence & 
Bullen. 1898. 


4, The Golf-Book of East Lothian. Edited by Jonn Kerr, M_A., 
Minister of Dirleton. Edinburgh: T. &. A. Constable. 
1896. 


5. British Golf Links. Edited by Horace G. Hurcninson. 
London: J.S. Virtue & Co. 1897. 


T has been said—and by an eminent tactician, too—that the 
proper moment for a nation to seek to ‘ organise victory’ is 
the moment of defeat. History has certainly justified this view. 
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The military ascendancy of Germany, so amply demonstrated on 
the fields of Sadowa and Sedan, really dates from the day after 
the rout of Jena, when a then unknown officer of artillery in the 
Prussian army, acting, however, under very eminent political 
inspiration, set himself to the task of discovering the weak points 
in what up to that disastrous time had been regarded as the most 
perfect military machine in Europe. It has yet to be seen if 
what holds true of tactics in warfare also holds good of tactics in 
the pacific fields of sport. This at least may be said, however, 
that if defeat be the best of all incentives to recovering 
the art of victory, Scotland has it—on the links—at the 
present moment, Golf is, beyond all question, her national as 
well as her royal and ancient game; yet in 1898 she has to con- 
fess at once to her Falkirk and her Flodden. In May, on her 
own chosen ground of Prestwick, her favourite champion, Mr. 
F. G. Tait, succumbed in the final round of the Amateur Cham- 
pionship to the eminent English golfer, Mr. John Ball. It is 
true that Mr. Tait was.only beaten by a putt, and at the thirty- 
seventh hole, after perhaps the most exciting day that this com- 
petition has ever seen. But beaten he was; according to the 
rigour of the game—and the rigour is one of its greatest charms 
—the miss of an inch is quite as disastrous as the miss of a mile. 
It meant that while Mr. Tait might—and, according to the vast 
majority of critics, ought—to have become champion for the third 
time, Mr. Ball, as a matter of fact, did become champion for the 
fifth. 

The Flodden of Sandwich in June was even more disastrous 
than the Falkirk of Prestwick in May. In the Amateur Cham- 
pionship no professional is of course allowed to compete. The 
Open Championship, which this year was contested on an English 
course that is allowed to be one of the best in the Kingdom, is, 
as the name implies, at the mercy of the best golfer for the 
time, or at least for two days, whether he be amateur or pro- 
fessional. It was won by Harry Vardon, of Scarborough, for 
two years in succession, and for the third time altogether. A 
Scotchman, it is true, occupied the second place in the Open, as 
in the Amateur Championship. But the triumph of Vardon 
was much more complete and, to appearance, easier than was the 
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victory of Mr. Ball over Mr. Tait. There is, indeed, but one 
consolation for the third victory of Vardon, at all events from 
the Scottish point of view. After an almost unbroken series: of 
victories in tournaments, lasting over two years, the third cham- 
pionship at Sandwich places him in a class by himself. He is 
the Napoleon of golf; even the great Tom Morris, whose 
image, graven by a cunning hand, in the Cathedral Cemetery in 
St. Andrews, is one of the sights of that old but rejuvenated 
town—is but its Marlborough. And thereby may hang a tale 
which Scottish patriotism should have unearthed—or invented— 
long ago. When the world was at Napoleon’s feet, an exiled 
Royalist discovered that the conquest had been effected, not by a 
Frenchman, but by ‘a little Corsican,’ and that, in fact, France 
had been humbled and the Continent reduced to the level of a pro- 
vince of Rome in the days of the great Republic’s ascendancy, in 
order that a Bonaparte might avenge the wrongs of a Paoli. 
Similarly may Scotland not explain away and find consolation for 
her defeat in the Open Championship by making the most of the 
fact that she has succumbed, not to an Englishman in the 
ordinary and proper sense of the word, but to a lithe athlete 
from Jersey, which is a part of England in the same way that 
Corsica is a part of France? As it may also be maintained that 
Vardon must, so far as blood is concerned, be a Frenchman— 
though what of the stout and delightful John Bullish locksmith, 
and his daughter Dolly in Barnaby Rudge?—one can readily 
believe that an attempt might be made to show that the triumphs 
of the invincible champion are associated with the revival of that 
Anglo-Scottish alliance which in the past neutralized the superi- 
ority of the southern Kingdom to the northern in point of size 
and population. 

Such may be vain imaginings, however, and in any case 
Scotland will not recover her lost ascendancy by putting faith 
in ‘refuges of lies’ or half-truths. It is difficult, indeed, to believe 
that anything whatever can be done except to attempt to add to 
the Scottish physical strength and perfervidity which have won 
victories in the past, that English coolness and steadiness of 
purpose which have stood our neighbours in such good stead in 
the past and equally in the fields of work and of play. It is more 
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than whispered that, in point of sobriety, Scottish professsionals 
do not as a class compare quite favourably with their English 
brethren, the majority of whom are total abstainers. There are, 
of course, notable—and, considering the peculiar ‘temptations’ 
to which they are subjected, even noble—exceptions, All the 
world—at least all the golfing world—knows that Tom Morris, 
who is now within two years of fourscore, and who plays as 
steady, if not quite as powerful, a game as ever he did, is not 
only the Nestor of golf but its Bayard sans peur et sans reproche, 
and that Willie Park, who is perhaps the one Scottish player that 
the Open Champion has any reason to fear, and who is known not 
only as a great golfer but as a modest gentleman and a pros- 
perous man of business, owes his success in some measure to the 
fact that, without advertising his virtue, he has followed Arnold’s 
golden rule in minor ethics, and made conduct three-fourths of 
life. Owing to the keen competition which extends through all 
departments of human activity, the prizes of pastime as of Jabour 
are for those who obey that golden rule, and the wisest patriotism 
in Scotland will be that which has no fellowship whatever with 
what is still stigmatised as the national vice. 

Beyond a word of caution and remonstrance which comes not 
only in effect but almost literally to the Scriptural ‘ Add to your 
knowledge temperance, and to your temperance patience,’ it is 
impossible to indicate how Scotland is to recover the sceptre that 
has been taken from her. No royal road to success in golf has 
been, or is likely, to be discovered, even in ingenious America, 
where the game has ‘caught on’ like Methodism and Ian 
Maclaren. No doubt our transatlantic cousins have, as their 
manner is, discovered many devices for saving trouble and, above 
all, physicai exertion in connection with the game. Bicycle 
paths have, it seems, been laid out on several courses, and the 
enterprising golfer and his caddie now mount their wheels and 
‘scorch’ after the ball. The Oakland Club, in Long Island, 
have, it is averred, now gone a step further, and taken means to 
construct a private tramway completely round their course. The 
cars will be furnished with easy chairs, and iced drinks served 
during the progress from hole to hole. It is not easy, of course, 
to say how much of racial humour, or of what, in the meantime, 
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seems to be racial indolence, there may be in such stories. But in 
this country, at all events, where the game is most engaged in at 
those seasons of the year when iced drinks and even bicycle spins 
are not calculated to promote good play, such innovations are not at 
all likely to be copied, much less bettered. It is hardly possible, 
indeed, to conceive of the game being so greatly altered without its 
being ruined, at least in the eyes of genuine devotees. No doubt 
guttapercha balls of endless variety have been substituted for 
the feather-balls with which the heroes of an older generation of 
professional golfers, like Allan Robertson, won their hundreds of 
victories. Nearly every club-maker of any ability or ambition, 
produces at least one improved putter, cleek, or mashie, in his 
life time; some produce such once a year. Certain changes 
in the face of wooden clubs, for example, the now well 
known ‘ bulger,’ have obviously ‘come to stay.’ Club talk of an 
afternoon or evening not infrequently takes the form of an 
amicable discussion of rival ‘ patents.’ At the same time no 
radical changes but at the best quite conservative modifications in 
the apparatus of the game may be anticipated. Its etiquette, 
and the general character of the clubs and balls used in it, are no 
more likely to undergo a change deserving of that designation than 
is the practice of laying out a course of eighteen holes on a strip 
of sea-shore. No doubt competition tends to greater perfection 
in play. The great success of English players like Vardon and 
Taylor among professionals, and of Mr. John Ball and of Mr. 
Harold Hilton among amateurs, is commonly attributed to what 
critics are in the habit of terming the ‘ machine-like precision’ 
of their play. But the ‘machine-like precision’ of play, like the 
machine-like precision of modern warfare, simply means more 
perfect discipline of powers already in existence, not the creation 
of new powers. Ifa man is to be a supreme golfer, he must act 
in precisely the same way as he would do if he wished to be a 
supreme artist, or a supreme soldier, or indeed to be supreme in any 
sphere of human activity. He must bend all his powers not only 
to the attainment of the ambition itself, but to the preparation of 
the means—chiefly in the shape of absolutely cool nerves—for 
that attainment. He must, in that Biblical language which 
always expresses ‘fundamental’ emotion better than any other, 
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not only press forward toward the mark, but must cast off 
every weight and—this is emphatically true of every golfer—the 
sin that doth so easily beset him. 

It may be said that in spite of the undoubted boom in golf, it 
is not so popular even yet as certain others which figure in that 
athletic revival which is undoubtedly one of the great features 
of our day, and which will probably have very far-reaching con- 
sequences as regards the national future, even although that 
amiable enthusiast may have overshot the mark who maintained 
that it will ‘kill out hard drinking.’ Football is the game of the 
masses ; it is the ecstacy of democratic pastime. Cricket com- 
mands the devotion of all the classes from top to bottom ; it 
stands towards other sports in the relation in which the Anglican 
Church stands—in English ground—to other bodies. Cycling 
threatens all games, though it is also calculated to supple- 
ment them and facilitate their being played. Yet golf more 
than any other game suggests permanence, a local habitation, 
the employment of labour, the alternation—which always com- 
mends itself to a great and understanding people like the British 
or the American—between the highest and most intense serious- 
ness and the purest and most absolutely unrestrained merriment. 
According to statistics which appear in more than one of the vol- 
umes whose names appear at the beginning of this article, golf at 
the present moment means an annual expenditure of £2,000,000. 
Probably this is an underestimate. There must be somewhere 
about 2000 golf clubs and club houses in the world. Each of 
these requires a staff of servants almost comparable to that of an 
average hotel. Almost every one has at least one ‘ professional ’ 
or club-maker, who has to attend to the actual wants of the 
members in such matters as clubs and balls, who has men in his 
employ, and who may see that the links of his club are kept in 
order, although a special official or green-keeper is often retained 
for this duty, and of course is paid a special salary. In addition, 
each club has partly at least under its control a large and often 
ragged regiment of ‘ caddies’ of almost all ages, who carry clubs 
for players at a fixed rate. The future of these too often 
Bedouin hangers-on or camp-followers of the game is one of the 
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problems which will have to be faced by serious players ere 
very long. 

As things stand, therefore, golf is already a great industry. 
Further, its permanence seems to be assured, because, among 
other reasons, it is the game par excellence of middle age. 
No doubt the leading prizes in connection with it are carried off 
by young men; it is they who ‘break records,’ and decorate 
their rooms with medals. But as the nature of youth is, they 
are volatile, and were another fashion in games to be set, they 
would seek excellence or supremacy in that. Golf is always on 
the other hand assured of a fairly large constituency in men of 
forty and upwards. The reasons for this are obvious. They 
have been so admirably stated by Mr. Arthur Balfour in the 
Badminton manual of golf that it would be superfluous to labour 
this point or to do other than quote his words : 

‘Long before middle age is reached, rowing, rackets, fielding at cricket 
are a weariness to those who once cxeelled at them. At thirty-five, when 
strength and endurance may be at their maximum, the particular elasticity 
required for these exercises is seriously diminished. The man who has 
gloried in them as the most precious acquirements begins so far as they 
are concerned, to grow old ; and growing old is not commonly supposed to 
be so agreeable an operation in itself as to make it advisable to indulge in 
it more often in a single life than is absolutely necessary. The golfer, on 
the other hand, is never old until he is decrepit. So long as Providence 
allows him the use of two legs active enough to carry him round the green 
and of two arms supple enough to take a ‘‘ half swing,” there is no reason 
why his enjoyment in the game need be seriously diminished. Decay no 
doubt there is ; long driving has gone for ever ; and something less of 
firmness and accuracy may be noted even in the strong game. But the 
decay has come by such slow gradations, it has delayed so long and spared 
so much that it is robbed of half its bitterness.’ 

The chapter from which these observations are taken is 
entitled ‘ The Humours of Golf,’ and doubtless when Mr. Bal- 
four wrote them he was not animated by the ‘high seriousness’ 
which dominates him when he is defending Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in the Soudan or advocating the establishment of two 
denominational Universities in Ireland. But, being immersed 
in public affairs and anxieties, he knows the enormous advantage 
it is to a man to obtain relief from these even say for a Saturday 
afternoon. It stands to reason that such a change has its physi- 
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ological value. By relieving the pressure of blood on the head 
and so to speak—this at least is the layman’s idea, though the 
chances are that it is quite a mistaken one—bringing it down to 
the legs and arms which are used in walking and swinging, it 
may help to delay the onslaught of paralysis or apoplexy, or some 
other special physical evils to which flesh is heir. 

But, after all, staving off death—a speculative and questionable 
enterprise at the best—is a secondary consideration compared with 
the introduction of innocent ecstacy into life. This it is which in- 
duces men who devote to their business and ambition twelve hours 
a day for five days a week—and for-whom the compulsory eight 
hours’ day would mean the deprivation of that zest which makes 
life worth living—to give up Saturday to an innocent debauch 
of golf. One of the numerous poets of the links to whom the 
Rev. Mr. Kerr of Dirleton introduces us in The Golf-Book of 
East Lothian—a volume which is not only the manual of golf 
history, but a monument of golf enthusiasm—sings, with some- 
thing more than a suspicion of a lame foot— 

‘ One only thought can enter every head— 
The thought of golf, to wit—and that engages 
Men of all sizes, tempers, ranks and ages ; 
The root—the primum mobile of all, 
The epidemic of the club and ball ; 
The work by day, the source of dreams by night, 
The never-failing fountain of delight.’ 

There is truth in this, no doubt, but it is laboured like a 
Scotch sermon of the old school, Byron went straight to the 
root of the matter, so far as all hot-blooded energetic races are 
concerned, when he declared in his daring, if perhaps too theatri- 
cally defiant fashion— 


‘Man, being reasonable, must get drunk, 
The best of life is but intoxication.’ 


It is quite possible that in Byron’s day, owing to the want of 
facilities for ‘getting drunk’ in a ‘reasonable’ fashion, most men, 
including Byron himself—although his alcoholic excesses are 
now known to have been grossly exaggerated—took the way 
which, not being guided by reason, led to physical and moral 
destruction. But as Burns would have put it with an audacity 
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at least equal to Byron’s, ‘The light that led astray was light 
from Heaven.’ In other words, Byron’s principle was absolutely 
sound; it is the application of it that is absolutely and mis- 
chievously unsound. Intoxication regarded as ecstacy, as getting 
into what Carlyle termed ‘an automatic condition,’ as an attempt 
to escape from the burdens of existence for a short time with a 
view solely to bearing them more resolutely afterwards, is one 
of the goals which all sensible men aim at, which indeed the 
conditions of a hurried existence and their own constitutions 
compel them to aim at. And it is because this goal is arrived 
at, without the incurring of any thing in the shape of social dis- 
repute, personal humiliation, remorse, or injury to health, that 
this game, which is fascinating in its supreme absorption, has 
become the favourite form of intoxication with middle-aged men 
of action on both sides of the Border, if not also om both sides 
of the Atlantic. Some patriots, who agree with Lord Rosebery 
that patriotism is self-respect of race, but who also maintain that 
self-respect of race must be based on self-respect in the indi- 
vidual, look forward to the time when the passion for athletics will 
conquer the national craving for drink by routing it out. That 
may or may not be; the dream at all events is not unworthy of 
encouragement. Meanwhile, it is tolerably safe to say that the 
just and middle-aged Scotsman made perfect, if ever, by the 
mysterious processes of evolution, he is made perfect on earth— 
which is doubtful, and might conceivably be undesirable—will 
be four.d to have attained this commanding position in the scale 
of being, by substituting golf for alcohol, nicotine, and every 
other form of escape from the over-pressure of a too busy life. 
It has already been said that golf has come to be the game of 
graver folk on both sides of the Border, and on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But is it also to be the game of both sexes, and the 
game which the two will delight most to play together? This 
is a question which all earnest lovers of the game—and no other 
persons are deserving of much consideration in this connection— 
will admit to be both delicate and difficult. At first it would 
seem as if there could be but one answer to the question. That 
ladies play golf is abundantly clear to any one who pays a visit 
to any seaside of inland course which is of the slightest im- 
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portance. He sees a ladies’ course of by no means insignificant 
size, and a ladies’ club-house which does not differ materially 
from that which shelters and refreshes their male friends. 
He hears much of ladies’ competitions, ladies’ medal days, and 
so forth. He may even see the thin end of the wedge of female 
equality with men in respect of golf in what are known in 
lamentably unromantic phraseology of the links as ‘ mixed four- 
somes ’—games, that is to say, in which the sexes are partnered 
against each other. There is now a ladies’ golf championship, 
as there are an amateur championship, an open championship, and 
an Irish championship. The names of some female players, such 
as Miss Edith Orr, Miss Lena Thomson, Miss Amy Pascoe, and 
above all, Lady Margaret Hamilton Russell, who, in her maiden 
days, as Lady Margaret Scott, won the ladies’ championship 
three times, are now almost as much talked of as that of Mr. Tait 
or Mr. Ball, Harry Vardon or Willie Park. ‘ Ladies’ golf’ now 
occupies a prominent place in every manual of the game, and as 
the list of books at the head of this article shows, at least one 
volume published in this country, Our J.ady of the Green—there 
may be ever so many more in America—is devoted exclusively 
to this subject. It would seem that the preponderating weight 
of medical evidence is distinctly in favour of golf as a healthy 
exercise for girls. It would also seem that the no less preponder- 
ating weight of lay male evidence is in favour of it on the 
necessarily very important ground of grace. Thus a girl lightly 
swinging a golf club is universally allowed to be a much more 
attractive object than a girl riding a bicycle. That female 
golf has, like male golf, come, and that a certain amount of it at 
all events will stay, may be considered quite certain. 

Meanwhile, however, it should be borne in mind that as re- 
gards golf the Tennysonian view of the sexes has been accepted. 
Woman is the lesser man, and therefore plays on the lesser links. 
‘Mixed foursomes,’ by way of concession to what, though with less 
emphasis than before, is still styled the ‘ weaker sex,’ are generally 
played on the courses laid out for that sex. But golf, like every 
other preserve of man, is threatened with an invasion from what 
John Knox would now-a-days require all even of his marvellous 
courage to style ‘the monstrous regiment of women.’ Their 
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advance has been alarmingly steady. At first they were content 
with a large putting-green divided into the statutory number of 
18 holes. This proving insufficient, short courses similar in al- 
most all characteristics to those laid out for men, and demanding 
the same art in play and skill, and almost an equal number of 
clubs, were laid out. Nearly every one of the 64 Ladies’ Clubs 
now to be found in the United Kingdom has a course of this 
kind extending to 12 holes. Even this does not meet the 
demands of feminine ambition. We find Miss Amy Pascoe, who 
was champion in 1896, writing in The World of Golf; ‘As 
woman increases her range of sport, the smaller golf competi- 
tions will increase, while the championship will assume its full 
importance. Women will go to these competitions to gol/, not to 
amuse themselves and others! The spirit of sport, which is the 
love of a thing for its own sake, unconditioned by personal advan- 
tage or pleasure, will gradually effect an improvement in every 
thing connected with the game. The older players will have 
holed out, the younger, possessed of better physique and more 
sportsmanlike education, will develop to the utmost extent their 
capabilities for a pastime where strength and force are not the 
chief essentials. The play of yolfers like the Misses Orr, with 
the increasing prevalence of all conditions favourable to women’s 
athletic development, seems to justify the idea that the golfers 
of the future will have no short links, and though competing 
among themselves for championship honours, may use the long 
course with man as they share with him the same lawn tennis 
and hunting field,’ 

To the average male who likes to keep the links if not 
to himself at least to his sex, the prospect which Miss 
Pascoe holds out may seem somewhat alarming. And no doubt 
women of exceptional physique or of exceptional devotion 
to the game may demand to be admitted to an equality with 
men as regards all facilities for play. Of course, also, if the 
demand is made it will be conceded. But it is doubtful whether 
the average woman will rush in where her extraordinary sister 
does not fear to tread ; even if, in obedience to prevailing fashion, 
she does rush in now, she may be relied on a few years hence to 
glide out with as much grace and as little noise as possible. For 
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golf is, with all respect to Miss Pascoe, not quite in the same 
position as lawn tennis and hunting, or even as croquet and 
cycling. These do not make large demands upon the physique 
of the average girl; golf—if it were only for the amount of 
walking that is involved in covering an ordinary eighteen-hole 
course —unquestionably does make such demands. Besides, golf 
when it is played in accordance with the rigour of the game— 
and the charm of it is gone if the rigour is departed from— 
does not promote the friendly and open and above-board relations 
between the sexes which are very properly intended to lead to 
that making of marriages which, next to what Ruskin terms ‘ the 
manufacture of souls,’ is the greatest of social industries. It is 
nothing if not absorbing, intense, selfish. The pleasure of it 
lies in competition, not in co-operation. The virtues it encour- 
ages are Pagan, not Christian. It promotes silence, not chatter. 
One of the limping but fervid poetasters of the game represents 
how— : 


‘In solemn silence all 
Pursue the good red-gutta ball !’ 


The spectacle of a crowd following a great professional golf- 
match at St. Andrews, speechless and reverent, in an age when, 
according to Carlyle, the Anglo-Saxon people are all ‘gone to 
wind and tongue,’ is most inspiring and hopeful. It is an initia- 
tion in Pythagorean silence. It reveals the bed-rock of British 
seriousness. But the links are not the field of love; the cleek 
and the mashie, the brassey and the driver, the niblick and the 
baffie—the very names are abhorrent to Arcadian sentiment— 
are not the arms of Venus, or of Mars woving Venus. A little 
tepid flirtation may be permissible—though even there it is 
bad form—in a ‘foursome,’ with its gentle suggestions of 
what the man in the street terms altruism. But in a 
‘single,’ the life of which is unrelenting competition, it 
is hopeless. When Beatrice says—or looks—‘ Benedick, if 
you love me as you profess to do, you will miss that two- 
foot putt; if you don’t, consider our engagement at an end,’ 
and Benedick yields to the temptation, then the game is up. 
Perhaps it would also be well that the match should be off. 
XXXIV. 3 
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Whether marriages are made in Heaven is a moot point; it is 
quite certain that very few are, will be, or ought to be, made on 
the golf-course. 

The ‘boom’ in Jadies’ golf has therefore, in all probability, 
reached its height. Not improbably, however, it will have one 
good effect. So long as men alone played the game it was 
regarded as essentially selfish. How often does one hear the com- 
plaint that some place is chosen for the annual family holiday 
exclusively for the sake of the head of the family and his sons, 
who wish to spend the whole day in playing, and the whole 
evening in talking, golf; and that in consequence the interests 
and pleasures of mother and daughters are absolutely sacrificed. 
But if mother and daughters take sufficient delight in the game 
to play it themselves—and, let it be added, by themselves—then 
there may be a reconciliation of interests, and, as a consequence, 
what the late Laureate termed ‘a union as before but vaster.’ 

It is not impossible too, that an accession of feminine interest 
may not be without its effect in helping to solve that special 
labour problem in golf which so many regard as the one blot 
upon the game, The question, what to do with its camp-followers, 
the great host of loafers, young and old, who as ‘ caddies’ carry 
clubs for players, and who seem to be indispensable, urgently 
calls for answer. Will some captain of industry, some pacific 
Kitchener or Macdonald, be able to discipline these irregular 
levies without the help of Arabic or even Scottish imprecations? 
Or will it be found that after all club-bearing will prove to be 
the model, if not the exclusive occupation of that section of our 
population—as of every population—which is incurably nomadic? 
If the latter rather helpless solution of the problem be accepted, 
then the gently humanising influences of female players may 
become of genuine advantage. 

But the ‘caddie’ and other questions associated with golf will 
naturally fall to be considered when it is finally consolidated 
as the game for middle-aged men of action in all grades 
of society. That time cannot be far distant. The amount of turf 
in the United Kingdom that is available for the game is limited, 
and has been well nigh all utilised already. Besides it is but 
reasonable to [anticipate that the ‘boom’ in the game will not 
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—simply as a ‘ boom ’—last very much longer even in the case of 
men. A ‘falling off’ in the youth of both sexes may be anticipated. 
Besides, although golf is not one of the most expensive of games, 
it cannot be played on nothing. What with train-fares from 
the large cities to the sea-coast, caddies, balls, the renewal of 
clubs, and other ‘incidental expenses,’ it probably means to the 
player of average enthusiasm, who benefits physically by the 
game, and therefore desires to play it under essentially comfort- 
able circumstances, an outlay of between £40 and £50 a year. 
Even this is ‘ prohibitive’ in the case of many, who would, 
under other circumstances, be devotees of the links. 

Then it should never be forgotten that golf is to all intents 
and purposes its sole—though also its exceedingly great—reward. 
It has, no doubt, produced, an enormous mass of literature. But 
the books overlap each other, give the same information about 
the length of the different courses in the world, fight the old 
historic battles between giants such as the Morrises and the 
Parks, reproduce the same ‘records,’ such as Mr. F. G. Tait’s 
72 at St. Andrews, and tell the same ‘good stories,’ such 
as that of the Divinity Professor who was found ‘ foozlin’ his 
ba’s and damnin’ maist awfu’.’ Even in the history of golf 
nothing new has been discovered. Mr. Andrew Lang separates 
the wheat of truth from the chaff of historical legend with con- 
siderable success when he says :— 


‘ Whether golf was developed in Scotland only out of one of its foreign 
sisters or cousins, or whether it was carried hither from Holland (where a 
picture by Cuyp shows us a little girl armed with regular clubs, on links 
by the sea) or whether, again, Holland borrowed from Scotland, are diffi- 
cult points. It is certain that in the reign of James II. the Scotch bought 
their balls from Holland, so that James put on a prohibitive tariff, as it 
was not then the crazy fashion to encourage foreign at the expense of 
home manufactures. This looks as if golf had its native seat in Holland. 
However this may be, to write the history of golf as it should be done de- 
mands a thorough study of all Scottish Acts of Parliament, kirk session 
records, memoirs, and, in fact, of Scottish literature, legislation, and his- 
tory from the beginning of time.’ 


As for its introduction into Scotland, Mr. Kerr puts the truth 
into a nutshell when he says :— 
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‘ When we leave the immediate present and look away up the vista of 
the past, we find that the evolution of the game may be more distinctly 
traced in East Lothian than in any other part of Scotland. There is 
reason to believe that the common people in this district were among those 
who were forbidden to play by Acts of Parliament, and ordered to practise 
archery as a more useful art. We have evidence that James V. came to 
the district to golf ; while the unfortunate Queen Mary, at one of the 
eventful times in her eventful life, is said to have had a game on Seton 
green. From glimpses here and there in old records we shall find that our 
nobility set the example, which their successors nearly all have followed, 
of having matches at golf, with a half-crown or more to be entered in their 
account books, either on the credit or debit side. While gentle and simple 
were united in their devotion to golf, we shall find that in East Lothian 
questions have arisen as to popular rights on the greens and commons, 
which in their solution are interesting, for such questions are sure to arise 
in many other places as the game develops. In this country, while we 
have the old story about certain delinquents having to ‘‘thole the 
Session ” for playing on Sunday ‘‘ during sermones,” we shall find that the 
clergy have all along been supporters of the game, and accustomed in loco 
to doff ‘‘ the sad raiment of the Church,” that they might don the lively 
toggery of the golf-links. They have evidently esteemed golf as old 
Bishop Latimer esteemed archery, of which, in a sermon before King 
Edward II., he said : ‘‘It is a godly art, a wholesome kind of exercise, and 
much commended in physic.” ’ 


Golf has its humours, rather than its humour in the literary 
sense. Every club-house rings with ‘good stories,’ but when 
they appear in print, they are rather suggestive of Colonel 
Newcome and his cold negus. Humour takes the form of gro- 
tesque exaggeration, as when Mr. D. L. Watson, one of the 
most promising of the younger writers on sport discourses thus : 


‘Marvellous it is to think what golf has become. Who would have 
thought that for so many centuries there lay embedded in the Old Red 
Sandstone of the Scots imagination a game with the possibilities which golf 
has been shown to possess? Just think of it ; think of this golf lingering 
on these wind-swept sandy reaches by the northern seas, like a maid of 
wondrous beauty unappreciated in her old accustomed home, till the 
heaven-sent man came by, saw her, took her with him, and spread 
her fame about the universal world. Who can resist being rhapso- 
dical ; or wondering who was the first Southron man who was persuaded 
to handle a golf-club, tried a drive, tasted its delights, and saw in them & 
power which would enchant the whole English-speaking races! Think 
where it has spread ; or rather, name if you can a place where it does not 
prevail. They play it in India even, as witness the description of a course 
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there given us at a late period of the evening by a gentleman who had 
lived in that mystic land. Space will not permit us to repeat it in detail, 
but we may mention the hole where the tee-shot has to be played over a 
stretch of jungle inhabited by a man-eating tiger and his family. By a 
local rule, any player who goes in after a topped drive is allowed five 
minutes to return ; if then he does not reappear he—well, he loses the 
hole. The putting-green is by the edge of a swamp, guarded by alligators. 
Cobras are a hazard, and on the putting-green must not be moved ; you 
have to ‘‘ loft” over or play roundthem. Nearly every village, our friend 
says in closing, has its own lynx.’ 


Sometimes, too, the blundering or comic foreigner comes to 
the aid of the native ‘wut’ of the Scotsman, as in this delicious 
passage which Mr. Garden Smith places in the front of his ex- 
cellent and compact and statistical—but not too statistical— 
handbook :— 


‘Saint Andrews est situé a l’Est de l’Ecosse, dans le voisinage de la 
puissante cité de Glasgow. C’est un siége de science et d’erudition. La 
beauté du paysage, la vigueur d l’air y attirent aussi force touristes pend- 
ant la belle saison. Et cependant 4 l’ouie du plus grand nombre, ce nom 
de Saint Andrews n’évoque ni une ville, ni une Université, ni une site 
ravissant couronné par la créte du Lochnayar, mals une étendue idéale- 
ment belle de Links verdroyants.’ 


How indeed are the mighty fallen when the sometime ecclesi- 
astical capital of Scotland—which is still ‘ the Mecca of Golf’ 
—is reduced to be ‘in the neighbourhood of the powerful city 
of Glasgow !’ 

It has already been seen that romance—at all events the 
romance of love—ought not to be associated with the game. 
Certainly it is expressed in a terminology which is prosaic in 
the last degree. It follows, therefore, that while the game has 
produced an enormous amount of verse—some of it ingenious, 
and all fervid—it has produced almost no poetry. The best verses 
are probably those included in Mr. Robert Clark’s well-known 
volume, which was reprinted a few years ago. Those of Mr. 
Robert Chambers and Mr. Patrick Alexander on the various and 
famous holes on the old St. Andrews course are clever and 
graphic. But then they are altogether and indeed intensely local. 
The average of golf verse comes up to this level. :— 
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* Was’t Paradise where gowff began, 
When Eve, sweet lassie, smilin’ cam’ ; 
An’ rousin’ Adam from a dwaum 
By Eden’s ingle 
Said, ‘‘ Here’s your match, my ain guidman, 
We'll hae a single ?”’ 


* Was Greece the mither o’ the airt, 
Or Ancient Rome, as some assert, 
Whase sojers in some foreign pairt 
Wad clyte their howff, 
Then rax their airms an’ warm their heart 
At playin’ gowff.’ 


‘ It’s up the hill, it’s doun the hill, 
And roun’ the hill, an’ a’ man ; 
To Gullane Hull, wi’ richt guid will, 

If ye can gowff ava, man. 
The turf is soft as maiden’s cheek, 
Wi’ youth and beauty bloomin’ ; 
And bonnie thyme, an’ odour sweet, 
The caller air’s perfumin’. 

There’s heights and howes, and bosky knowes, 
As far as eye can cover ; 

By sea and land, a picture grand 
Dame Nature shows her lover.’ 


‘ We putt, we drive, we laugh, we chat, 
Our strokes and jokes aye clinking, 
We banish all extraneous fat, 
And all extraneous thinking. 


‘ We'll cure you of a summer cold 
Or of a winter cough, boys ; 
We'll make you young, even when you’re old, 
So come and play at golf, boys.’ 


We have here fervour, heartiness, good humour, good feeling, 
healthy objectivity without stint. But the soul of poetry is 
awanting. 

No—golf is a game for realists, and its realism constitutes its 
self-sufficingness. It is indeed the ecstacy of middle-aged 


realism. Returning to town after a Saturday on a seaside course, 
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the busy citizen of London or Edinburgh or Glasgow ought to 
feel like the Libyan giant refreshed, not by wine, but by 
(vicarious) contact with Mother Earth. Only, should he come 
into too violent contact, let him, as he values his reputation, or 
even his life, bid his caddie replace the turf he has clumsily 
removed. Otherwise, he may sleep the sleep of the just and the 
gloriously exhausted, pillowed on faith in the golden laws of 
practical life and fourth-rate golf—‘ Insure your life, fix your 
eye on the ball, keep your right foot steady, and blaze away.’ 


Witit1amM WALLACE. 
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Memorials. Part L, Family and Personal; Part Il., Personal 
and Political. By ROUNDELL PALMER, EARL OF SELBORNE. 
4 Vols. Macmillan & Co. 1896-1898. 


HESE volumes are a record, from his own hand, of the 
life, the experiences, and the career of one of the most 
illustrious of the legal worthies of England, from the days of 
Henry VI. to those of Victoria. There have been more 
brilliant advocates than Roundell Palmer, and judges of more 
conspicuous genius; he never stood in the first rank of the 
speakers who have commanded the ear: and the heart of Par- 
liament ; he would probably have filied a larger place in the 
State, had he been one of the great medieval churchmen who 
held the Great Seal in the times of the later Plantagenets. 
But taken altogether, there has scarcely been a public man, 
who, in his generation, now almost extinct, so admirably 
adorned all that he touched, in the many walks of his distin- 
guished life, and attained, in different degrees, to so many kinds 
of eminence, The intellect of Palmer, if perhaps over subtle, 
was powerful and penetrating in the extreme; his capacity 
for work and for mastering the details of every subject to 
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which he turned his mind, was perhaps unequalled at the Bar 
and in both Houses ; his skill in argument, in exposition, in sup- 
porting a cause political or forensic, has been seldom surpassed. 
The most distinctive, however, of his great qualities was a con- 
scientiousness unerring and profound, but a conscientiousness, 
not emotional or easily led astray, directed by a thoroughly 
sound judgment and usually guiding him in the true course of 
conduct. It was this that made him the most painstaking of 
advocates, the one, who, beyond all his fellows, most com- 
pletely grasped every fact of a case, and was most successful 
in dealing with adverse arguments; it was this that consti- 
tuted his supreme excellence as a judge; it was this that won 
the esteem and the reverence of both Houses, though his 
speeches were often above the heads of his audience, and they 
never rose to the topmost heights of eloquence, if sometimes 
marked by extraordinary power in debate. Roundell Palmer 
was one of the noblest specimens of intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence combined, which England has produced in this cen- 
tury ; and his achievements in his profession and in the Coun- 
cils of the State were admirable and worthy of enduring re- 
nown. Passing by bis triumphs at the Bar and on the Bench, 
he was also a Law Reformer of the very greatest merit, and a 
legislator who accomplished much ; and it was his special good 
fortune that his sagacious wisdom, and his essentially moderate 
and impartial mind, corrected much in legislation that required 
amendment and had a marked influence on public opinion, 
even when it was not wholly in accord with him. If on some 
of the political questions of his time, he may have been some- 
what reactionary, and even in error, his views were invariably 
worthy of grave attention, and even those who differed from 
them, learned much, owing to their depth, their impartiality, 
their many sided insight. Of his private and domestic life it 
is unnecessary to speak; it was a model of piety and many 
virtues ; of few can it be said, as it can be said of him with 
perfect confidence, ‘ well done thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

The ancestors of Lord Selborne may be traced up to a 
family of gentle blood, of the name of Palmer, settled in 
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Staffordshire in the reign of Elizabeth. Scions of the race be- 
came owners of land in Leicestershire; one of these represented 
Leicester after the Revolution of 1688. A son of his became 
a merchant of repute, married a lady connected with 
the landed gentry, and was a well known member of that 
noblesse of commerce, which became a power in the State in 
the eighteenth century. His second son followed his father’s 
calling, and seems to have acquired considerable wealth ; he 
was the husband of a sister of the well known Bishop Horsley, 
a Tory of the Tories on the Episcopal Bench, and proved him- 
self to be a loyal supporter of the second Pitt, like nearly all 
the leading merchants of the day, identifying himself with the 
minister's policy, especially in the French Revolutionary war. 
Two of his sons were distinguished in subsequent years, one 
becoming an able Member of the House ot Commons, the 
other a Governor of the Bank of England; a third son was 
also a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta. Oue of the 
younger sons, William Jocelyn Palmer, took orders in the first 
years of this century, and became the father of Lord Selborne 
and of a family of sons and daughters, some of notable parts, 
all remarkable for their lives of excellence. The lot of this 
admirable man was cast in the ‘ cool sequestered vale’; but 
his abilities were of no mean order; and his quiet career 
deserves notice, for his most distinguished offspring owed 
much to him. He was a learned divine, rather of the 
Caroline type, in sympathy with Keble and his first dis- 
‘ciples, but a devoted son of the Church of England, 
with extreme aversion to Rome and its works, and decidedly 
opposed to the later Tractarian movement. We trace these 
influences distinctly in the future Chancellor; and, in fact, 
the High Church tendencies of Mr. Palmer, and the Toryism 
which was his faith in politics, were more or less tempered by 
his pursuits as a country parson, by his experiences as an 
active and useful magistrate, and by the natural soundness 
and strength of his character. As a clergyman, he was a 
second Man of Ross, zealous of good works, a friend and 
mentor of the poor; and he justly won the affection and 
esteem of those of all classes, whether high or low, with whom 
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it was his fortune to come in contact. He was a model father, 
in every sense of the word, strict in discipline, but kindly and 
never harsh ; he brought up his children with remarkable care 
and success; he admirably fitted them for their conduct in 
life. His letters to his sons and daughters abound in wisdom, 
in sound sense, and in the best Christian spirit; it is curious 
how, even when in mature manhood, Lord Selborne deferred 
in almost everything to his advice; though this was not the 
case in the instance of his eldest son, a very brilliant but 
erratic man of genius, it was the case in the instance of all his 
other children. He married an excellent woman of a good 
county family, a fitting helpmeet, and a fond and judicious 
parent. 

Roundell, the second son of William Jocelyn Palmer, was 
born in 1812. He was well trained from his cradle by both 
his father and mother, and showed, even in childhood, an apti- 
tude for intellectual work. He was sent to Rugby in 1823, 
when in his eleventh year, with his elder brother William, 
already a lad of promise; but his associations with Rugby 
were not happy; the school, in fact, was not, at this time, 
fitted for a sensitive and somewhat retiring nature; he was 
transferred to Winchester in 1825. Lord Selborne gives a 
careful account of the place to which he was attached through 
life. It was then emphatically known as ‘the school of 
scholars ;’ its classical training, in fact, was extremely good ; 
its distinguished alumnus, even in his old age, still believed 
that this was of more real value than the more showy but less 
thorough learning which has superseded it, to a considerable 
extent, in these days. Roundell became a brilliant and ripe 
scholar; but he had a tendency to self-accusation in youth. 
It is strange to read that the mature man of well-balanced 
faculties had habits of levity and weakness in his teens, and 
was wanting in self-reliance and self-control, the very things 
the iron Moltke has written of himself. Lord Selborne went 
up to Oxford in 1830; his career as an undergraduate was 
one of the highest distinction ; indeed, honours fell so thick 
on him, that one of his friends said the ‘ very enumeration of 
them was a bore,’ Like most youths, however, of ambition 
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and promise, he entered other fields of intellectual exercise, 
apart from the regular studies of the place. He became a pro- 
minent member of the Oxford ‘ Union,’ then in the full prime 
of its brilliant existence. The great Tractarian movement had 
not yet begun; but even Oxford was shaken by the Reform 
tempest; at no time, certainly, did the Union possess so many 
speakers of real talents and merit. Of these, Gladstone, then 
fresh from his Etonian triumphs, was acknowledged to be 
easily the head. Impassioned and unrestrained as he was 
through life, he was then one of the fiercest of Tories; but 
Lord Selborne, like other good observers, perceived that there 
were elements of sudden changes in him, though he looked up 
to him as his young chief in politics. Palmer was naturally 
on the Tory side in the ‘ Union;’ he successfully held his own 
in debates in which Manning, Frederick Rogers, Maurice, 
Cardwell, and Lowe, were conspicuous as speakers of no 
ordinary power. He made also a number of friendships, the 
value of which he felt through life, sometimes the happiest 
incident of a career at Oxford. He had the double advantage 
of two sets of friends, those of his elder brother, William, and 
hisown. Charles Wordsworth, Claughton, Faber, and Wickens, 
were his peculiar intimates. Afterwards he became attached to 
several Oxford men of a younger generation, among whom 
Tait, Temple, Jowett, and Arthur Stanley were the most con- 
spicuous. He took a first class in classics in 1834, and soon 
became an Eldon Law Scholar and a Fellow of Magdalen. 
Yet there had been the ‘ amari aliquid’ in the ‘fonte leporum ;’ 
Roundell Palmer was plucked for his ‘little go’ because he 
would not stoop to Euclid. 

Lord Selborne, when his undergraduate life had ended, was 
certainly one of the most promising young men at Oxford. It 
is remarkable that, when a member of a reading party, he and 
Tait were singled out by an observant stranger as destined to 
wear the ermine robe and the mitre—to become, the one a 
judge, the other a bishop. The intellectual powers of Palmer, 
however, were sustained and strengthened by rare moral 
excellence; the lessons of his father had borne fruit; he had 
passed through the University without a stain of vice ; he wag 
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a God-fearing, high principled, truly Christian man. He 
began reading for the Bar in 1835, was entered a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn; and, during this apprenticeship, had the 
advantage of associations of permanent value to him. He 
became well acquainted with Archbishop Howley and Bishop 
Blomfield, with Sir Benjamin Brodie, with Richardson, a 
retired judge, and with other distinguished men; these 
intimacies placed him in a circle of admirable friends, and 
gave him opportunities in the career before him. After the 
usual training under a conveyancer and an equity pleader, he 
was called to the Bar of England in June, 1837; the day was 
an auspicious date in the legal calendar. He took at once to 
conveyancing and equity work, but for some years his pro- 
gress was not rapid. His uncle, indeed, owing to his position 
in the Bank of England, was able to get some business for 
him, and the young lawyer markedly distinguished himself in 
arguing an isolated case, which gained for him the high 
approbation of Baron Alderson, then the leading light of the 
Court of Exchequer in Equity. But Roundell Palmer, with 
his refined Oxford tastes, had no liking for the tautology and 
half-barbarous phrases of the conveyancing and equity plead- 
ing of those days; he did not, with Duval, break out in 
ecstasy at ‘a brilliant deed,’ or, with Preston, think our Real 
Property Law ‘perfection;’ and, besides, his characteristic 
conscientiousness was such, that he completed every paper 
that left his chambers himself, leaving nothing to be filled in 
by clerks and pupils; and this drudgery reduced his fees and 
lessened his practice. He had still leisure for other than legal 
work in those days, and he carefully kept up his classical 
studies, and became a tolerably frequent contributor to T'he 
Times, then beginning to rise to its supremacy in the Press, 
under the direction of the ‘King of Editors,’ Delane. Lord 
Selborne wrote a good many articles, but he has given us no 
indication where they are to be found; we should not think 
they were brilliant, rapid, or striking. His intellect, in fact, 
was in no sense that of a newspaper writer's; it was too 
subtle, many-sided, and profound, and his style was always 
somewhat heavy and involved, though solid and weighty in 
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the highest degree. It deserves notice that he gave up writ- 
ing for The Times under the advice of his sagacious father. 
Palmer, during these early years at the Bar, studied theo- 
logy with some young Oxford clergymen; he made himself, 
indeed, a well-read divine. It deserves notice, too, that even 
at this time he had no liking for the many ‘Societies’ which, 
excellent and Christian as several were, conducted their pro- 
ceedings outside the Church, and were not under episcopal 
control. He thought them imperia in the imperio of the 
Ecclesiastical State. Many years afterwards he pronounced 
the same opinion with respect to the ‘ English Church Union,’ 
with which he was by no means out of sympathy. Even at 
this busy period of his life he felt the compunctious visitings 
and the mysterious questionings of a self-accusing and too 
sensitive conscience, as he had felt them while still in his 
teens; he was like Christian, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, bearing 
a burden of sin; but these imaginations were gradually dis- 
pelled under the influence of prayer and Christian advice; we 
may rest assured they had no real basis, Palmer was a great 
deal at Oxford in those days. The University bestowed fresh 
honours on him, and he took an active part in university work. 
The Tractarian movement was now at its height ; the brilliant 
scholar and churchman felt its impulse, but he was never for a 
moment carried away by it. He had, indeed, many friends 
among Newman’s followers, and he joined in the protest 
against Hampden, which he acknowledged afterwards was a 
mistake; he condemned the set made against his school- 
fellow, Ward; he supported Isaac Williams in the contest for 
the Chair of Poetry. But, save perhaps that his subtle intellect 
did not sufficiently resent the sophistry of Tract Ninety, he was 
never of the extreme Tractarian school; he, in fact, held to 
the path of his father and Keble; he was a High Churchman, 
but disliked the pretensions of Rome. Like most lawyers, he 
had a strong conviction of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown—a supremacy possibly open to question in the sense in 
which he entertained it at least. In short, he followed the 
Via Media Anglicana, on which Pusey and Newman at first set 
forth; he never wandered from that path into the ways of 
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Rome, which, evangelical as some of his leanings are, he 
always regarded as false and dangerous. In these years, like 
his father, he was much troubled by the eccentricities of his 
gifted brother, William, who, with an intelligence equal 
perhaps to his own, was utterly wanting in his common sense 
and judgment. 

Lord Selborne’s progress at the Bar, in the fine words of 
Horace, was like ‘the silent growth of a tree;’ it was slow, 
but year after year increased. In 1847 he was a leading 
junior in Equity, and entered the House of Commons at this 
time, as member for the borough of Plymouth, and retained the 
seat, save for a few months, until 1857. He professed himself 
to be an adherent of Peel, though not a fervent admirer of that 
great statesman, whose Erastianism in Church matters he did 
not much like, yet he steadily clung to the Peelite party, the 
wreck of an army around a fallen commander, giving thus 
proof of the independence and the absence of self-seeking, 
not a common virtue in Parliamentary lawyers. When 
elected for Plymouth he made two stipulations—he would join 
in no movement against the Church, and he would support 
‘religious liberty’ in the sense that he would vote against 
civil disabilities imposed on the ground of religious faith. 
Like his leader, he usually upheld Lord John Russell’s govern- 
ment, and especially seconded his Free Trade measures, the 
corollary, in fact, of those of Peel; but, with characteristic 
independence, he voted against the Repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, on the principles asserted by Adam Smith, and 
earnestly resisted the Ecclesiastical Tithes Bill of 1851, an 
abortive attempt at persecution, illegal and mean. He also 
advocated the admission of Jews into Parliament; protested 
against the Bills for the marriage of the Deceased Wife's 
Sister, and opposed the openings of museums and such places 
on Sundays, on grounds which, in our time, will be hardly 
deemed tenable. His speeches in these years, as a rule, were 
not very successful; they were too refined and erudite for the 
House of Commons, but his speech on the Ecclesiastical Tithes 
Bill was a noble exception ; it is a model of learning and of 
cogent logic, and was decidedly the best in an excellent 
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debate. When Peel passed away, Palmer, in some measure, 
fell under Gladstone’s attractive influence; he was on his 
committee at the Election of 1847, but though he sympathised 
with Gladstone’s High Church views, he did not even then 
always follow his lead in politics. After the fall of the minis- 
try of Lord John Russell, Palmer was desirous for a time that 
a fusion should take place of the Peelites and the best of the 
Conservative party ; but Disraeli, still detested by the Peelite 
leaders, and especially by Gladstone, stood in the way; other 
causes, indeed, made such a result impossible. Palmer held 
no office under the coalition of Lord Aberdeen and the Whigs, 


‘but he was strongly opposed to the Crimean War; a remark- 


able letter of Newman in these volumes, insisting that the 
cause of Turkey was an unrighteous cause, and that it was 
monstrous for a Christian State to defend it, is in. accordance 
with Palmer's views. Palmer gave a general support to Lord 
Palmerston when that statesman was borne into office in 
1855; but he protested against the notion that peace was not 
to be thought of, until the fall of Sebastopol had given the 
Allies a triumph ; and he broke with Lord Palmerston in 1857 
on the question of the Chinese War, his adverse vote costing 
him the loss of his seat at Plymouth. 

In these years, however, Roundell Palmer’s energies were 
not mainly engaged in politics. After a happy marriage in 
1848—his wife was a daughter of the House of Waldegrave, 
a charming woman, exemplary in every walk of life—he 
became a Queen’s Counsel in 1849. The seclusion and 
obscure work of chambers were over; he quickly rose to the 
first rank of the Equity Bar, and became in some respects the 
ablest advocate of his time. He had several competitors of 
the greatest parts—Bethell, injured by a bad manner, but a 
powerful reasoner; Rolt, admirable in the art of stating a 
case; Cairns, perhaps unequalled in clearness and force of 
argument; but he held his own with complete success among 
his rivals, His practice lay chiefly in the Rolls Court, then 
under the presidency of Sir John Romilly ; in this he was the 
acknowledged leader for years, but he appeared also before 
other tribunals, especially the House of Lords and the Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council. In two respects he surpassed 
even his best fellows; as an excellent contemporary observer 
has remarked: ‘ Beyond compare he was the most industrious 
and exhaustive leader I ever met with in mastering the facts 
of the cases before the Court. On the other hand, when once 
a case was launched, he was the quickest and most astute to 
draw distinctions, or to shift the ground of argument, as the 
facts proved different from those in his instructions, His 
mode of dealing with a case was more subtle and more - 
exhaustive than that of any counsel within my recollection.’ 
These great excellences may be partly ascribed to the extreme 
conscientiousness of Lord Selborne’s nature, and partly to the’ 
peculiarities of his fine intellect, but the labour required to 
develop them was immense; there was never, perhaps, so 
hard-working a lawyer; in term-time he often did not go to 
bed; some may doubt if the great professional income he 
made was a compensation for this incessant toil. Yet, regular 
as was his attendance at the House of Commons, and absorbed 
as he was in the work of the Bar, he found time for other 
pursuits, and he did not forget Oxford and University ques- 
tions. He had little sympathy with the legislation which, in 
1854, threw Oxford opeu to Dissenters from the Church of 
England; not that he wished them to be excluded, but that 
he feared their admission might injure the religious discipline 
of the place. He was alive, too, to all that was bad and 
obsolete in the system of cl.se Scholarships and Fellowships 
in most of the colleges, which practically denied its due 
reward to merit; but, as a Fellow of Magdalen, he felt bound 
by the statutes to which he had sworn, and took no part, 
apparently, in a most salutary reform. He bestowed much 
thought also on the controversies agitating the Church ; he 
evidently believed that the proceedings, in Dr. Hampden’s 
case, when that prelate was almost forced into the See of 
Hereford, were open to the gravest legal doubt; and in the 
celebrated case of Mr. Gorham, he declared that the judgment 
of the Privy Council was wrong. With reference to this case 
he has made able comments on the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Crown; no one denies that the Crown is ‘supreme in 
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all causes,’ but he seems to us rather to avoid the question 
whether a secular court ought to possess a right to decide, 
however indirectly, matters of purely theological doctrine. 

In 1861, Bethell having received the Great Seal on the 
death of Lord Campbell, Palmer became Solicitor-General in 
Lord Palmerston’s second ministry. The hope that the Con- 
servatives and the Peelites might coalesce had proved 
impossible long before this time. Gladstone, after coquetting 
with Lord Derby—a strange passage in that erratic career— 
had been made Lord Palmerston’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; several of the leading Peelites had taken office 
under the same chief. In this there was no dereliction of 
political duty, for Lord Palmerston was as Conservative as 
Peel, at least in politics at home, and had absolutely nothing 
in common with latter-day Radicals; but Lord Selborne has 
alleged that, in consenting to serve under Lord Palmerston, 
Gladstone had an eye to the lead of the Liberal party, and that 
in this, as in other parts of his public conduct, he was actuated, 
in a great measure, by ambitious motives. Nor could there 
be much sympathy between Gladstone and his aged superior, 
repeatedly denounced by him in bitter language ; in fact, 
Lord Selborne distinctly says: ‘ My belief is that to the last 
they disliked and distrusted each other, and that their union 
in 1859 was only one of convenience on both sides, to Lord 
Palmerston who wanted Gladstone, and to Gladstone who was 
looking to the future’ It may be remarked that though 
Palmer still felt for Gladstone something of the reverence of 
his youth, he had ceased to place implicit trust in him as a safe 
or prudent leader in the field of politics. ‘ Conscientious and 
ambitious, subtle and vehement, impulsive and discriminating, 
he is a comet, the elements of whose orbit are as yet but 
imperfectly known, and it is a great question with me person- 
ally whether or not to commit myself to him for better or for 
worse,’ The Solicitor-Generalship of Palmer—he became soon 
Attorney-General—was in the time of the great war between 
the North and the South; it fell to his lot to advise the 
Government on the delicate questions of international law, 
which necessarily arose in the course of the contest. He 
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acquitted himself most admirably in a task congenial to his 
well-informed and profound intellect. His opinions on the case 
of the detention of Mason and Slidell, which nearly caused a 
rupture with the United States; on the further question 
whether these envoys of the Southern States could be 
regarded as ‘contraband of war,’ and on the difficult and 
novel question whether the mail-bags of a captured neutral 
vessel, which had lawfully been condemned, could be seized 
and opened, were remarkable for their learning and judgment. 
He returned to the House of Commons in 1861, and was mem- 
ber for the borough of Richmond during many following 
years; but he was more than once thought of for the repre- 
sentation of the university he adorned. In truth, the best men 
in Oxford were all in his favour, and he lost the coveted prize by 
mere accident. His Parliamentary reputation greatly increased 
in this period; he became one of the ablest debaters of the 
day, and was always listened to with profound attention. 
Here, again, the questions of international law arising out of 
the war beyond the Atlantic gave him opportunities that 
brought out his fine mental gifts. His speech on the subject 
whether the blockade of the southern ports of the North was 
sufficient, is an admirable specimen of his powers at their best, 
and of the high moral tone which runs through his speeches, 
From first to last it is an appeal to Englishmen to do to others 
as they would be done by; to respect, when neutrals, the 
belligerent rights which they had strictly enforced in the 
great war with France; to be true to themselves, even if 
against their apparent present interests. 

The gravest, however, of these international questions was 
caused by the construction and the despatch from our ports of 
ships which became cruisers for the Southern States, and 
preyed, with terrible success, on the commerce of the North. 
By far the most important of these cases was that of the far- 
famed Alabama—the only one, indeed, for which history can 
call the British Government to account. The other cases were 
not of much significance, and though as to these a tribunal 
pronounced against England, the decision in this respect has 
been generally condemned. Palmer was the adviser of the 
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Ministry on this subject ; he has dealt with it at length in these 
volumes ; most competent jurists have confirmed his opinions. 
By the Common Law of England, always favouring commerce, 
no prohibition was imposed on a shipbuilder to prevent the 
making, the arming, and the sailing from England of vessels 
for a belligerent State; he had the same right to do this as a 
manufacturer has to export guns and other munitions of war. 
The Foreign Enlistment Act, however, of 1819, restricted this 
liberty to some extent, but the Act had been interpreted in 
different ways; it was held by some lawyers of high repute 
that a shipbuilder might still lawfully send a ship designed for 
war from a British harbour, provided she was not fitted for 
actual fighting on the spot; other equally eminent lawyers 
held that the prohibitions of the statute applied if the ship, 
even though not furnished with arms, was intended to be used 
for a warlike purpose to the knowledge of the constructor by 
whom she was made. Palmer took the second and more com- 
prehensive view. He believed that a ship, built for the navy of 
the Southern States, ought to be stopped and detained before 
she left England, whether in a condition or not to meet an 
enemy, if her builders were aware what her destination was; 
but as the Act of 1819 was strictly municipal law, he insisted, 
and rightly insisted, that proof sufficient to satisfy a British 
Court of Justice should be forthcoming of the facts before a 
vessel of this kind could be seized. This being his view and 
that of the Government, the Alabama was built by Messrs. 
Laird of Birkenhead in 1862. She was unquestionably a ship 
of a warlike type, but she was absolutely without any warlike 
equipment, and for a long time there was no kind of evidence 
that she was intended for the marine of the Southern States. 
At last, in July, 1862, Mr. Adams, the ambassador of the 
United States in England, sent a number of depositions, the 
effect of which was to show what the destination of the 
Alabama was, to the Commissioners of Customs at Liverpool ; 
but these officials, acting on excellent legal advice, took the 
narrow view of the Act of 1819, and refused to stop the ship 
because there was no sign that she was being furnished with 
arms in a British port. The papers were then sent to the law 
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officers of the Crown; owing to an unfortunate delay, due to 
a mere accident, their opinion was not obtained for some 
days. Palmer and his colleagues unequivocally advised that 
the Alabama should be arrested and detained. Meantime, 
however, the ship had escaped from Liverpool, but without a 
musket or a gun on board; she received her armament at 
Terceira, and then, and only then, began her predatory career, 
undoubtedly ruinous to the merchant trade of the North. But 
Palmer contended that, as the facts stood, the British Govern- 
ment was not responsible, unfortunate as the occurrence was, 
Lord John Russell, the Foreign Secretary, maintained this 
position to the last. 

The death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 was the beginning 
of a new era in British politics. The prescient ambition of 
Gladstone had its reward; though the veteran Lord Russell 
remained its nominal head, Gladstone became the real chief 
of the Liberal party, soon to be made Radical under his 
guidance, His aspirations, however, were disappointed for a 
time. His Reform Bill of 186¢ failed. Lord Derby became 
Prime Minister, but for some months only. Disraeli was the 
master spirit of the Conservative party, soon to be ‘ educated’ 
submissively at his will. Palmer went into opposition with 
the retiring Government, and distinguished himself highly in 
the debates on Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867. He voted for 
household franchise in towns, thinking that the change would 
rest on a definite principle. It may be remarked that Glad- 
stone, with characteristic vehemence, was bent on insisting on 
his own proposals, which would have made the franchise 
much more restricted. Palmer acquired such a position after 
these debates that many Liberals wished to see him at the 
head of the party, in the place of an imperious leader ; but he 
declined to abandon his profession for a precarious post, nor 
was he willing to be a rival of Gladstone. He rejected soon 
afterwards the office of Lord Justice of Appeal, offered to him 
honourably by Lord Derby without regard to politics; and 
continued to act with the Liberals until 1868. In the mean- 
time he had done the State service by presiding on a Com- 
mission charged to enquire into the Marriage Laws of the 
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three kingdoms; the masterly report is wholly from his hand; 
but unfortunately his suggestions have borne no fruit. He 
also addressed himself to two subjects he had much at heart ; 
the concentration within a single area, of the separated and 
scattered London Courts of Justice; and the improvement of 
the system of education for the Bar, which had had a begin- 
ning in 1852. The first of these objects has been accomplished, 
but after a long delay; the second still awaits the efforts of 
future law reformers, At the General Election of 1868, Palmer 
was again near winning the seat at Oxford which, he has said, 
was the great ambition of his life; but. the fates were once 
more unpropitious to his hopes. When Gladstone came into 
power, in his first Ministry, he naturally offered the Great Seal 
to Lord Selborne; but it was known that his policy was to dis- 
establish and disendow the Established Church of Ireland, and 
his great lieutenant, with a self-abnegation no lawyer had yet 
shown, refused the splendid prize because he could not agree 
with the measure to be proposed by the minister. Palmer had 
long meditated on the question of the Irish Church; his views 
will be found in letters, in these volumes, addressed to his 
friend Arthur Gordon, a son of Lord Aberdeen, and in a 
memorandum submitted to Gladstone. Most Liberals would 
not be convinced by them; but in some respects they were 
‘certainly true, and they deserved an attention Gladstone did 
not bestow on them. Palmer insisted that it could not be 
just to deprive the Church of property, which had a prescrip- 
tion of three centuries on its side; he rightly argued that a 
mere measure of destruction could do Ireland little good; he 
contended that, in the existing state of British opinion, it 
would be impossible to make a provision for the Irish Catholic 
clergy, the policy of every great minister from Pitt to Lord 
Russell. He voted against the Bill in the House of Commons; 
his speech was far the ablest on the Conservative side, very 
superior to that of Disraeli, who had not the cause of the Irish 
Church at heart. Time has shown that Lord Selborne correctly 
judged that the simple annihilation of the Established Irish 
Church woald not be attended with many happy results; but 
it is more than doubtful, whether, at this conjuncture, the Irish 
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Catholic priesthood might not have been endowed, had Glad- 
stone boldly declared for this policy. Lord Grey, the son of 
the Minister of the great Reform Act, has insisted that this 
object might have been attained had not Gladstone yielded to 
the ‘Nonconformist Conscience,’ as he yielded upon another 
occasion. 

Though not one of its official members, Lord Selborne, from 
1869 to 1872 was a confidential adviser of the Government, 
on many occasions. He attempted to defend it in the notorious 
Collier case, a bad instance of Gladstone’s disregard of law, 
when it came in conflict with his domineering will—Lord 
Westbury properly called his conduct ‘a fraud on a Parlia- 
mentary power.’ He also justified, with some misgivings, the 
abolition, by Royal warrant, of Purchase in the Army, against 
the House of Lords, a questionable stretch of ministerial power; 
and he made important changes in the University Tests Act, 
which Gladstone had made a ministerial measure. He gave 
his powerful support to the Education Act of 1870; his re- 
marks on the secular education, which the Radical party 
appears to think the only proper training for the young, and 
which is fast producing atheism in France, were characteristic, 
and should be read. He also protested against the notion that 
a teacher was to be deprived of the right of teaching dis- 
tinctively religious doctrine. The most important service, 
however, he performed at this time, though it was ill recog- 
nised and even resented, was the part he took in the passing 
through the House of Commons, of the well known Irish Land 
Act of 1870, These volumes show that he had thoroughly 
mastered the subject, and contain an excellent abridgment 
of it.* It is hardly too much to say that had Palmer thrown 
the weight of his immense authority against the Bill, it would 
probably have been rejected in the House of Lords; indeed, 
even in the Lower House it was doubtfully received. But he 





* In 1869 I investigated and reported on the question of land tenure in 
Ireland, as Special Commissioner of ‘The Times.’ I had the honour of 
much conversation on the subject with Lord Selborne, and of some 
correspondence. I was much struck with the depth of the wisdom of his 
views. See Vol. I., Part 11, pp. 138-140. 
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was Liberal on the Irish Land Question, the bearings of which 
he perfectly understood; indeed, had he lived in the age 
when judicial decisions practically accomplished great social 
reforms, he probably would have solved the difficulty, by con- 
verting the Irish tenant, as in the case of the villein of Eng- 
land, into a copyholder, in the great mass of instances, the 
tenure which he naturally ought to possess. He tried, how- 
ever, and very properly, to modify the Bill on some points, 
where it really trenched on the just rights of property, 
especially as to the ‘contracting out clauses,’ and as to the 
claims of tenants in respect of improvements; his amendments 
being, to a great extent, successful. Gladstone’s treatment of 
the great lawyer, whose knowledge of the subject was by 
many degrees superior to his own, was characteristic, and 
must be described in Lord Selborne’s words, ‘Gladstone was 
offended. It was always one of his defects to have no sense 
of the proportion of things. This made him irritable under 
the most friendly criticism. . . . Cardwell told me that he 
said I must be prepared, if I insisted upon amendments, which 
he was unwilling to make, to take the responsibility of carry- 
ing on the Government.’ 

In 1871 the Government selected Palmer to represent Eng- 
land at the famous arbitration held at Geneva, under the Treaty 
of Washington, with reference to the claims of the United 
States as to the losses caused by the Alabama and similar 
vessels, The war between the North and the South had long 
come to an end, but an uneasy feeling prevailed in England, 
that, in permitting the escape of the Alabama at least, wrong, 
however unwittingly, had been done. Palmer did not think the 
American claims well founded, and Lord Russell fully con- 
curred ; but Gladstone, with his tendencies to peace at any 
price, and seldom jealous of national honour, consented that 
an arbitration should take place. Palmer succeeded, at the 
eleventh hour, in expunging from the Treaty one Rule which 
would have placed England at immense disadvantage; but, as 
it was, the Rules, or, as we should say, the Terms of Reference, 
were unfavourable to England in the highest degree. For the 
question whether the British Government had properly carried 
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out its Foreign Enlistment Act, was substituted the vague 
and much wider question whether England ‘had been made a 
base of operations’ by Southern cruisers; and it was left to the 
arbitrators to determine whether the British Executive had 
exercised ‘due diligence’ in giving effect to a municipal law 
of its own, a condition Lord Russell justly deemed an affront. 
The veteran statesman described the terms as ‘ loaded dice ;’ 
and indignantly asked, referring to Napoleon’s demands, that 
we should interpret a British statute in his own sense, ‘ Are 
we to yield to Mr. Fish that which we would not yield to 
Larisseeus Achilles?’ The spirit in which American statesmen 
went into the controversy was sufficiently shown in the mon- 
strous demand as regards the ‘indirect claims;’ and though 
this was summarily dismissed, it probably was not without 
influence on a tribunal really not of a judicial character. 
Palmer’s argument on behalf of England was one of the most 
masterly ever addressed to a Court; and except possibly in 
the case of the Alabama, it was fully sustained by the highest 
authority. But the arbitrators were given far too much lati- 
tude, under the loose and ill-defined terms submitted to them, 
Almost all were men of little legal training, and gave 
signs of weakness and of a desire to make a com- 
promise, with little regard to the exact issue before them. 
England was ultimately adjudged to pay about £3,000,000 
—the claims being at first many hundred amillions— 
in respect of the Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah ; 
but as to the two last ships the decision has not been approved 
by competent judges of international law. It was well that 
an angry dispute was closed; but the Geneva arbitration is 
not a good precedent; and though England suffered little 
loss, and the national honour was not touched, proceedings of 
this kind will be hardly repeated.* The speech of the English 
arbitrator, the late Chief Justice Cockburn, is a model of fine 
judicial eloquence, and nobly upheld the fair fame of his 
country. 





* Arbitration is, no doubt, an excellent way to decide some international 
questions ; but not questions arising out of wars. 
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By this time Palmer had become the recognised head of the 
Equity Bar of England, his only rival, but his junior, having 
been for years Lord Cairns, an advocate of extraordinary 
merit and success—he had received the Great Seal in 1868-— 
but less learned and with a less subtle intellect. Like many 
great lawyers Palmer had had a wish to identify himself aud his 
family with the land, and had bought an estate in East Hamp- 
shire, not far from the ancient village of Selborne, which after- 
wards gave its name to his well deserved peerage. Here he built 
a country house, laid out a park and pleasure grounds, and spent 
vacations among troops of friends. Characteristically he built 
and endowed a church, the centre of a parish formed for the 
purpose, the name of ‘a parishioner’ only indicating his work. 
He was now about to enter his sixtieth year, though still in 
the plenitude of his great powers; his excellent parents had 
long passed away, with ‘all who had nursed his infancy upon 
their knee ;’ his brother William had found a haven of rest in 
Rome, after a troubled career of mental struggles ; several of 
the best associates of his youth had disappeared. But he was 
singularly blessed in his wife and children, some of these being 
already of promise. His brother Edwin was a most accom- 
plished and a very rising man; and, as was to be expected— 
besides his: surviving contemporary friends—he had become 
intimate with a number of good and eminent men, with whom 
he had come in contact in later life. In 1872 the great prize, 
which he had refused to accept, wholly on conscientious 
grounds, fell to him on the resignation of Lord Hatherley; 
probably no Lord Chancellor has ever been welcomed with 
such general acclaim by his own profession, and by the 
country which had appreciated his noble conduct. No less 
than five late Chancellors, from the veteran Lord St. Leonards 
to Lord Cairns, sent the congratulations they sincerely felt. 
Lord Russell remarked in happy language: ‘I think it almost 
impossible for any one to fulfil the expectations which your 
past exertions have created, and the wonders you are seen to. 
perform.’ The Times, speaking for the general public, echoed 
the sentiment. Lord Selborne’s first Chancellorship lasted 
sixteen months only; but from the moment he ascended the 
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Bench he proved himself to be a consummate judge, distin- 
guished for the many great qualities in which he had shone at 
the Bar, and for the true, and by no means common, judicial 
spirit. His principal achievement at this time. however, was 
the celebrated Judicature Act of 1873, every line of which, he 
informs us, was from his own hand. This great legislative re- 
form brought together and combined most of the numerous 
and sometimes conflicting English Courts of Justice; and it 
operated, to a very considerable extent, to fuse into an har- 
monious whole the different and sometimes clashing systems 
of English Law and Equity, thus removing a blot from our 
jerisprudence, and getting rid of enormous delays and expense. 
Lord Selborne’s scheme of a reform of the Appellate Courts 
was long making its way through Parliament, and, indeed, 
became law in a very altered shape; but there was not much 
departure from its main principles; and it is due to him that 
the Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords is so superior 
to what it was thirty years ago. 

Lord Selborne informs us that he had little to do—though 
as a member of the Cabinet he was of course responsible— 
with the Irish University Bill of 1873. A more ill-conceived 
measure has been seldom produced. Pretentious and grandiose, 
but shallow and unjust, it would have been most injurious to 
Trinity College. It would have redressed no grievance of 
Catholic Ireland, and would have been fatal to education in the 
highest sense. By the Irish members, it was rejected almost 
unanimously, and failed to pass through the Liberal House 
of Commons. It was the prelude to the fall of Gladstone’s first 
Ministry. Lord Selborne has thrown fresh light, for the first 
time, on the real cause that led Gladstone to dissolve Parliament 
unexpectedly, in the early spring of 1874, Always prone to 
believe what suited his purpose, and with the ‘nimia 
subtilitas’ of an extraordinary mind, Gladstone had persuaded 
himself that when he had combined the offices of First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer in his own 
person, he had not vacated the office he had originally held, 
and disregarded the warnings of his best colleagues; but when 
he discovered that, by this rash conduct, he had made himself 
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liable to enormous penalties, he suddenly brought the Parlia- 
ment to an end, in order to escape from this untoward result, 
offering the electorate the abolition of the Income Tax, a 
bribe justly denounced by Mr. Lecky, and which Gladstone 
vainly attempted to justify. After the Liberal disaster of 
1874, Lord Selborne followed the fortunes of his chief, and 
was in opposition until the first of 1880. He joined the Liberal 
party in condemning the assumption of the Imperial title by 
the Crown, in virtue of a Bill for that purpose; and was 
strongly opposed to Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, 
especially to his support of the cause of the Turk in the war 
of 1877, to the antipathy and distrust he showed to Russia, 
and to his subsequent conduct before the Treaty of Berlin. 
All this was in accord with Lord Selborne’s views, on the 
occasion of the Crimean War; but it is worth remarking that he 
did not approve of Gladstone’s ‘ Bulgarian atrocity ’ crusade, 
and of his passionate denunciations of his rival at public 
gatherings. He thought, and rightly thought, this was playing 
the part of a demagogue, and subjecting politics to the in- 
fluence of mobs. Lord Selborne also protested against the 
Afghanistan War, and against other belicose ventures of the 
Tory chief; but his mind, in these years, was, for the most 
part, engaged in the dangerous controversies agitating the 
Church of England. He did not exactly oppose the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, an Erastian piece of legislation 
which incensed Gladstone, and drew him out of the retreat he 
had said would be final; but he endeavoured to mitigate the 
measure by amendments, which would have given the Epis- 
copate powers to admonish and control clergymen, who were 
isolating established ordinances in the performance of the 
services of the Church—the very kind of reform which is now 
thought of, with reference to the extreme Ritualists of this 
day. He decided, too, several important questions of ecclesi- 
astical law; and, as we have said, found fault with the 
English Church Union, though certainly he was a sincere High 
Churchman. In these years he regularly performed his judicial 
duties in the House of Lords, and had the gratification of 
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commanding universal esteem, and of seeing his own reforms 
attended with complete success. 

On the fall of Lord Beaconsfield in 1880, Lord Selborne 
became Lord Chancellor again in Gladstone’s second and ill- 
starred Ministry. It is easy to perceive as we study these 
Memoirs, that he had ceased to possess the perfect confidence 
which his chief had extended to him from 1873 to 1874; the 
rift was already being made in the lute. The affairs of 
Ireland, menacing in the highest degree, ought to have 
engaged the attention of the Government from the first 
moment, Lord Beaconsfield had sounded a grave note of 
warning. He had declared, in an address just before the 
Election, that Ireland was being beset by calamities as evil as 
those of ‘famine and pestilence ;’ but, probably for that very 
reason, his rival when he had triumphed, turned a deaf ear to 
it. Yet Ireland had been for months in a most critical state, 
as every well-informed observer knew. A foreign conspiracy, 
hatched in America, and aiming at the suppression of British 
rule in Ireland, and of its chief mainstay, the landed gentry, 
had assumed large and increasing proportions ; and, seconded 
by the distress caused by two bad seasons, had aroused a law- 
less agrarian movement in several counties, and was combin- 
ing an excitable peasantry against the rights of property. 
Parnell, the master-spirit of the ‘ active ’—that is, of the rebel 
party—the significant words of John Bright are well known— 
and Davitt, then lately released from Dartmoor, and the 
envoy of the Fenians of the ‘New Departure,’ had joined 
hands and founded the Land League; and several counties 
were already in a state of anarchy, which spread far and wide 
with portentous speed. Nevertheless, Gladstone, though the 
Head of the State, indulged for several weeks in the optimistic 
fancies which had fed his delusions with respect to Ireland, and 
had recently announced that ‘she was contented and happy!’ 
In fact, he had persuaded himself that his Irish reforms had 
transformed the country with marvellous results; that his 
Land Act of 1870, the errors of which had been foreseen, and 
had become manifest, had completely solved the Irish Land 
Question, and that the country was in an essentially prosperous 
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state. Strangely enough, in the case of such a personage, but 
for reasons sufficiently plain, he acknowledged afterwards that 
these views were mistaken, but for a considerable time he 
simply did nothing ; his attention, indeed, was chiefly directed 
towards foreign affairs, his Bulgarian agitation having en- 
grossed a mind which, it was truly said, was of ‘ one idea at a 
time,’ that seemed to take an absolute possession of it. He 
refused even to renew an Irish ‘Coercion’ Act about to expire. 
The apology of Lord Selborne, we are constrained to say, for 
this dereliction of duty, seems to us quite inadequate. 
Gladstone, awakening, as it were, from a deceptive dream, 
appointed the Bessborough Commission to report on the exist- 
ing conditions of Irish land-tenure. It is remarkable, having 
regard to subsequent events, that while the Commission 
recommended changes in the Irish land laws, it declared that 
Ireland, as a rule, was not an over-rented land. The Cabinet 
became manifestly divided into two parties during the agrarian 
war in Ireland, from 1881 to 1885; one, represented by Forster 
and Lord Cowper, while ready to consent to large reforms in 
Irish land-tenure, was resolved to vindicate law and order at 
any cost; the other—Gladstone was certainly the head of this 
—was willing to make almost any concessions respecting the 
land, iniquitous and socialistic though these might be, and 
even to parley with Parnell and the Land and National 
League leaders. It is scarcely necessary to say that Lord 
Selborne was a leader of the first party. That law-abiding and 
deeply conscientious statesman was horrified at the Reign of 
Terror which prevailed in Ireland for a time ; at the detestable 
crimes to which it gave birth; at the frightful lawlessness and 
at the demoralisation it caused. He has told us that long before 
the Phoenix Park murders he would have resigned office had he 
had not known that a stringent measure to repress disorder 
was being prepared. He was, nevertheless, uneasy at the 
position he held in the Cabinet, and he had nothing to do with 
the notorious ‘ Kilmainham Treaty,’ almost as fatal to Glad- 
stone’s Government as the ‘Glamorgan Treaty’ was to the 
cause of Charles I. He supported, however, the ‘Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill,’ a measure for which there was much 
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to be said as affairs stood in Ireland in 1880-1, but unfortun- 
ately rejected by the House of Lords; but he has informed us, 
what is unquestionably true, that this vote was no cause of the 
outbreak of crime that followed; it only gave a pretence to 
Parnell and his band to proceed more actively in the war 
against Irish landlords, and to preach mora absolutely the 
evangel of ‘No Rent.’ Lord Selborne, though with obvious 
reluctance, was a party to the celebrated Land Act of 1881, 
and even conducted it through the House of Lords; but, most 
unfortunately, he was suffering from ill-health at the time, and 
unlike what had happened in the case of the Land Act of 1870, 
he appears not to have thoroughly perceived—as the Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Lansdowne did—on what false principles this 
measure was founded, and how pernicious might be its far- 
reaching results. Like most of the politicians, however, of 
the time, he did not think that it would cause the wholesale 
spoliation it has caused ; but it may be observed—and this is 
very important—he declared that could it be proved that 
wrong was done to Irish landlords, their claim to compensation 
would be a matter of course—a weighty utterance which must 
be borne in mind if Parliament, as is inevitable, is to do justice ; 
for the question will soon have to be entertained. Nor could 
Lord Selborne anticipate that this agrarian law, mischievous as 
it was in principle and scope, would be administered as it has 
been in Ireland, and made an instrument of confiscation by a 
bad tribunal ; indeed, the opinions he expressed on many parts 
of the measure not only give no countenance to, but distinctly 
reject, the interpretations of which the iniquities appear in the 
damning report of the Fry Commission. And the high- 
principled and right-minded statesman has emphatically said 
that he never would have given his sanction to the Land Act 
of 1881 could he have known what was coming a few years 
afterwards. 

At the close of 1882, one of the reforms connected with our 
laws, which Lord Selborne had long wished to effect, was 
accomplished ; the Royal Courts of Justice were constructed 
and opened; the concentration of the Courts of Justice in 
London was almost perfected. The ceremony was one of 
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impressive grandeur, as befitted a great law-abiding people. 
It was graced by the presence of the Sovereign and high 
Ministers of State, and an Earldom was properly conferred on 
Lord Selborne, a dignity not more worthily borne even by 
Hardwicke, Mansfield, Cottenham, and Cairns, The Chancellor 
did not take much part in foreign affairs during these years; 
but he approved of Gladstone’s policy as regards the Trans- 
vaal, more than questionable as recent events have shown, 
and as regards the occupation of Egypt, which, .as was 
universally thought at the time, would be of no long duration. 
But he evidently differed from his chief with respect to 
Gordon ; ‘to find whose like we must turn to the chivalry of 
the Crusades, or the heroes of romance; an enthusiastic 
Christian, a knight errant ever ready for enterprise and ad- 
venture, a soldier of wise will, nobly despising the common 
objects of human device and ambition.’ He did not share 
Gladstone’s optimistic faith, that ‘Gordon at Khartoum was as 
safe as in London;’ he was prominent in urging upon the 
Cabinet that an expedition should be sent out to our great 
envoy’s relief. When the tragedy—since happily avenged— 
had become known in England, Lord Selborne insisted that 
the Mahdi and his fanatics should be made to feel our power: 
‘It is duty,’ he wrote, as became a statesman—‘and not 
cringing or selfishness, which requires a great nation to 
maintain its power, even if necessary at a great sacrifice. It 
may be right for individual men sometimes to endure without 
resentment or resistance checks and defeats, and even insults 
and injuries. But the rulers of a nation to which are entrusted 
the guardianship of the welfare and the protection of the 
rights, both of its own people and of a vast empire beyond, 
with the responsibilities which attend public engagements 
with other States, cannot do so without being unfaithful to 
their trust.’ But Gladstone, wrapped up in a kind of self- 
delusion, and certainly with no liking for Gordon, disregarded 
the counsels of a much wiser man ; few acts of his so injured 
his Government as his cynical neglect of a ruler’s first duty. 
Lord Selborne gives us a long account of the Reform Act of 
1884-5, and explains the reasons why he gave his assent to 
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the extension of the Household franchise to the English 


counties. These reasons had real weight for Great Britain; — 


but they were absolutely without justification as respects 
Ireland; and Lord Selborne has not told us why he concurred 
in legislation, which has been in the highest degree disastrous, 
in Parliamentary Elections ever since, and, as we now see, in 
Elections under the new Local Government Act of 1898, This 
so-called reform has wrought a consummation which Mr, 
Lecky has thus described:* ‘No one who knew Ireland 
doubted that it would throw a still larger amount of power 
into the hands of a poor, ignorant, and disaffected peasantry, 
completely under the influence of priests and agitators; that 
it would weaken, and in many districts virtually disfranchise 
loyalty, property, and intelligence; that it would deepen the 
division of classes; that it would enormously increase the 
difficulties of establishing any form of moderate and honest 
self-government.’ 

Gladstone’s Government fell in 1885. Lord Selborne has 
described his lengthy election address as ambiguous, ‘ misty 
and facing both ways, on nearly all the great questions of 
the time. Spite of all that mere apologists have said, it did 
not indicate a policy of Home Rule, though, with characteristic 
casuistry, it dropped words and made hints that made double 
dealing plausible. When Gladstone, seeing how parties stood 
in the new Parliament, suddenly and without consulting one 
of his colleagues, surrendered to Parnell, declaring for an Irish 
Parliament, and came. into office through these means, Lord 
Selborne refused to accept the Great Seal from the Minister; 
and, with all the best men of the old Liberal party, went into 
opposition to the Home Rule Government. He took a pro- 
minent part in exposing the evils of the Bill of 1886; wrote 
able letters in The Times on the subject, especially on the im- 
possibility, under the proposed measure, of protecting property, 
order, and law in Ireland, and of maintaining the supremacy 
of Imperial rule; and he rejoiced with the Liberal Unionists 
at the defeat of a project which England repudiated in no 





* Democracy and Liberty, I., 27, 28. - 
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doubtful sense. As subsequent events ran their unhappy 
course, he became almost completely estranged from Glad- 
stone, like nearly all the old Liberal chiefs. It could hardly be 
otherwise when a statesmen of extraordinary gifts, who had 
been head of the Empire, allied himself with the undisguised 
foes of England; made associates and friends of men whom 
he had recently denounced as ‘marching through rapine to dis- 
memberment;’ stooped to be the apologist of vile lawlessness, 
which under his auspices had been visited with severe penal- 
ties; threw his whole strength into the cause of disorder; and 
gave proof of a tergiversation and a contradiction to his. 
former self, to which history can scarcely show a parallel. 
Lord Selborne has well pointed out that the coalition between 
Gladstone and Parnell was infinitely worse than the coalition 
between Fox and North; he might have added that no public 
man made use of such language against his own countrymen, 
and against the institutions and the Government under which 
they live as Gladstone did from 1885 to 1892; he even sur- 
passed the extravagance of Fox when he became a champion 
of Jacobin France against England. Lord Selborne, greatly 
against his will, and though now long past his seventieth year, 
appeared at several public meetings to make a protest against 
Home Rule, andtoupholdthecause of the Union, and his weighty 
utterances may still be read with profit. When Gladstone 
obtained a precarious majority in the House of Commons in 
1894, and brought in his second Home Rule Bill, Lord Sel- 
borne was one of its ablest opponents. The measure, dragged 
through the House of Commons by ‘log rolling’ and force, 
was many degrees worse than that of 1886; Lord Selborne 
exposed its anomalies and absurdities with conspicuous 
skill. He had, in fact, as early as’ 1886, seen all that was 
involved in the policy of giving Ireland”a Parliament of her 
own, and yet retaining a body of Irish members in the House 
of Commons, that is, of enabling Irish ‘ Nationalists’ to rule 
Ireland, and to hold the balance between British parties at 
Westminster; and when this policy was embodied in a Bill, 
he clearly pointed out the numerous resulting evils, and that 


it could only lead to converting the undivided British 
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monarchy into a Federation of the worst type. His speech, 
when the House of Lords threw out the ill-starred measure, — 
was one of the best he ever made; its most striking feature, 
perhaps, was the severe, but sorrowful and dignified rebuke 
he gave to Gladstone for his conduct in recent years. 

Lord Selborne has drawn a very striking likeness of the 
extraordinary man, who, for many years, stood out as the 
most brilliant of English statesmen, and has left a conspicuous 
mark on the history of his time. The portrait nearly corres- 
ponds with that of Mr. Lecky, but the lines are harder and 
less finely traced ; the difference is that between a Holbein 
and a Vandyke. Lord Selborne, though a confidential friend, 
was not one of Gladstone’s closest intimates; but scarcely — 
any one had such opportunities to form a correct estimate of 
Gladstone’s public career. He was an ardent admirer of 
Gladstone from his youth to his later manhood; had a strong 
sympathy with his High Church views, and with his Liberal 
policy on many subjects. He fell under Gladstone’s most at- 
tractive influence, and has done full justice to that statesman’s 
splendid mental gifts, to the lofty moral tone which marked 
his speeches, to his love of peace and good will among 
nations, to the zeal for humanity of which he often gave proof. 
But though long, very long, under the magician’s spell, Lord 
Selborne began to feel, even at an early period, that the 
nature of Gladstone was not stable, was prone to sudden 
changes without much reflection, was carried away by fancies, 
and easily swayed by passion. He perceived that, intellectu- 
ally, Gladstone, in Macaulay language, saw things ‘ through 
a false medium of passion and prejudice’; and that, morally, 
he could be led astray by feelings, emotions, likes and dis- 
likes, very dangerous in the case of a statesman. He became 
alive to Gladstone's Singular credulity and want of knowledge 
of men, and to his strange inexperience in many spheres of 
politics, especially to his ignorance of foreign affairs; and he 
regarded with ever increasing distrust his impulsiveness, his 
vehemence, his tendency to degrade the politician into the 
mere demagogue, his deficiency in judgment when he adopted 
a given course of conduct, repeatedly carried out by him to 
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extreme ends, with little regard to the probable results, Yet 
despite the inconsistencies and self-contradictions of a public 
life, from youth often extravagant and ill-balanced, and de- 
spite the numerous glariug faults he repeatedly committed in 
politics abroad and at home, Gladstone continued to command 
Lord Selborne’s esteem, and even his reverence, if not without 
misgivings, until as a Minister he declared for Home Rule, 
springing on the country a policy, without notice, which every 
English statesman, himself included, had previously con- 
demned ; avd until he had associated himself with Parnell and 
his followers, and with a conspiracy against British rule in 
Ireland. Gladstone’s subsequent conduct in leaguing him- 
self with Radicalism of the extreme type, in hounding on the 
masses against the classes, in swallowing the socialism he 
really disliked, in endeavouring to subvert the institutions of 
the State and to further the cause of lawless disorder, in order 
to effect the fatal result of Home Rule, completed Lord Sel- 
borne’s disenchantment. He considered such conduct well 
nigh treason to England, and Gladstone as a self-deluded and 
most dangerous statesman. Yet if we calmly look back at 
that most eccentric career, we shall see that even that last and 
deplorable ‘leap in the dark’ was really in correspondence 
with other rash acts of Gladstone, though certainly it was in 
excess of all; and we cannot entirely agree with Lord Sel- 
borne, that Gladstone was usually superior to mere personal 
motives, and as a rule was conscientious even in his most re- 
prehensible doings. It would be easy to show that, over and 
over again, a fierce ambition, a passionate desire for fame, and 
even vindictiveness and sheer dislike, determined his conduct 
in affairs of State. 

Lord Selborne has thus summed up his masterly review of 
the later passages of Gladstone’s career :— 


‘Resistance to the Crimes Act after it had become law was encouraged ; 
all measures taken to enforce it were condemned ; the Government, the 
magistrates, and even the police, were stigmatised as wong-doers when- 
ever the use of force became necessary to suppress unlawful assemblies, 
and on other occasions when any pretext for attacking them could be 


found. All material facts were seen as they were represented by the 


partisans and organs of the National League ; whatever was stated on the 
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part of the Government went for nothing. More than this appeared to 
be necessary to gain for his new Irish policy the requisite amount of 
British support. There were sections of opinion in Wales, Scotland, and 
England, which expected demands of their own to be satisfied, and could 
not be got to care about Irish Home Rule except as a means to an end; — 
they were encouraged to believe that they might have their own terms. 

No development of Radicalism was too extravagant for candidates 
proposing it before Liberal constituencies to gain the benefit of commen- 
datory letters from Mr. Gladstone. All sorts of schemes for Parliament- 
ary interference with the rights of property, and with the freedom of 
capital and labour, budded and blossomed under the capacious shelter of 
the new ‘‘ Liberal umbrella,” not without a sanguine hope that, in ‘‘ the 
good time coming,” they would be entertained by the great leader ‘‘ with 
an open mind,” and there was “‘no plain speaking to discourage that 
hope.” What the final issue of these things may be, cannot be foretold ; 
but if it should be the decay and degradation of British statesmanship, and 
the triumph of anarchical forces, hostile to the life of freedom, ‘‘ while 
they shout her name,” Mr. Gladstone will have contributed to it more 
than any other man. What was said of Alcibiades, ‘‘ Cujus nescio utrum 
bona an vitia patrise perniciosiora fuerint ; illis enim cives suos decepit, 
his afflixit,” may possibly be the judgment of posterity on him.’ 

Lord Selborne had passed his eightieth year before Glad- 
stone retired from public life, after the defeat of the second 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. Since he had given up the Great 
Seal in 1885, he had regularly attended the House of Lords; 
his great judicial faculties had never been more manifest, 
especially in some notable mercantile cases, involving ques 
tions of equitable fraud, in which his strong conscientiousness 
made itself apparent. His intellect was not dimmed by old 
age; indeed, it was powerful and brilliant to the last; he 
wrote learnedly on the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England, and on her historical right to her property; as 
Rector of St. Andrews, he delivered an address to the students 
of remarkable merit. The comments he made on physical 
science, and on its relations with mental and moral philosophy, 
are worthy of all praise for their insight and wisdom ; magni- 
ficent as have been the discoveries made by the first, its laws 
have still a superior law behind, the intelligence of the Divine 
Maker of the universe, of which, part has been communicated 
to the intelligence of man. But Lord Selborne paid the 
penalty of extreme old age; he lost his excellent wife in 1885, 
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his brother William had died before; nearly all the friends 
and companions of his youth were gone, He lived, however, 
to see his son and his daughters well established and very 
happily married, with the exception of one daughter, who, 
with pious filial care, clung to her surviving parent in his 
declining years, and has completed his autobiography by a 
simple account of his end. He passed away peacefully, but 
rather sudderly, in 1895 ; few deaths were happier and more 
generally mourned. He was laid in his mother-earth in the 
burying-ground of the church which the illustrious ‘ pari- 
shioner’ had built and adorned; amidst the heartfelt sorrow of 
those who followed the bier, there was a confident faith that 
the dust being given to the dust would be re-animated ‘in the 
sure and certain hope that this corruptible would put on 
incorruption, and that this mortal would put on immortality,’ 
Archbishop Benson—he, too, since called away—has thus 
traced the great characteristics of his departed friend :—‘ A 
finished scholar, a consummate student and master of the laws, 
a swift, eagle-eyed discerner of the critical fact or thought or 
argument ; a truth-seeker in highest things, never content with 
language till it was truthful in minutest things; an advocate . 
and judge of majestic honesty ; a politician of spotless honour, 
a Christian on scientific grounds of evidence and on inmost 
grounds of faith; an English Churchman, of historic, logical, 
firmest conviction, absolutely satisfied that the position was 
impregnable ; he knew what he believed, and what he knew 
he lived and looked. The motto over the hall chimney-piece 
is, “As for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” It 
exactly expressed him. His reverence for law was magnetic ; 
his religion was communion with Christ.’ 


WiLuiAM O’ConnoR Morris. 
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Art. IV.—MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 


1, Memoir and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier, 1782-1854, 
Based on her Private Correspondence in the possession of 
and Collected by her Grand-nephew, JoHN FERRIER. 
Edited by Joun A. Doyrz. Portraits. London: John 
Murray. 1898. 


2. Miss Ferrier’s Novels, 6 vols. London: R. Bentley & Son. 
1882. 


HE letters which have been gathered together into the first 
volume on our list, are, it must be owned, somewhat dis- 
appointing. They are lively, full of gossip and chit-chat, 
sometimes a little gushing, often cynical, and frequently 
amusing, but they add little to our knowledge of Miss Ferrier 
or of the society and times in which she lived. Her grand- 
nephew, Mr. John Ferrier, however, who has had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Doyle as Editor, has spared no pains to make the 
volume as valuable as possible, and has succeeded almost 
beyond expectation. His notes on Miss Ferrier’s friends and 
family, his memoir, and the additional particulars he has 
supplied respecting his great-aunt’s writings, and the characters 
portrayed in them, together with the fresh information he has 
collected illustrative of Miss Ferrier’s life, should all help to 
make his volume a success, and to give it a permanent place 
in the history of English literature. 

Miss Ferrier came of a good family, and moved about in the 
highly respectable, and, indeed, aristocratic society which she 
chose to depict in her novels. Her father was a Writer to the 
Signet, legal adviser of the fifth Duke of Argyll, and, towards 
the end of his life, Sir Walter Scott’s colleague as one of the 
principal Clerks of the Court of Session. She was born in 
Edinburgh, 17th September, 1782, and, as she lived till the 
year 1854, had among her contemporaries Fanny Burney, 
Maria Edgeworth, and Jane Austen. What the Edinburgh of 
the early part of her life was need hardly be said. It was then 
passing through the most brilliant period of its literary history, 
and was the home of Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, Lord 
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Jeffrey, and Gibson Lockhart, while among the other literary 
names of her life-time were Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, Keats and Shelley, Byron, 
Sidney Smith, John Galt, and Miss Mitford. Among this 
brilliant crowd Miss Ferrier is entitled to a not undistinguished 
place. She wrote but three books, and Nichol does not con- 
descend to mention either her or her books in his literary 
tables, but professors are not always infallible, and though for 
her first book she received but £150, for her third she was 
paid £1,700, and was referred to by the great novelist of the 
time as his ‘shadow.’ Her work may not be equal to Maria 
Edgeworth’s, and it certainly is not to Miss Austen’s, but what 
these did for the society of England and Ireland in their day, 
Miss Ferrier did for that of Scotland in hers. 

Like the lives of most literary people, Miss Ferrier’s was 
without incidents, except of the most ordinary kind. During 
the early part of her life she was an invalid, and spent most of 
her time in Edinburgh or at her father’s house in the country. 
At Inveraray Castle she was a frequent visitor, and a great 
favourite, and among her correspondents are various members 
of the Argyll family. Her chief correspondent, however, and 
the individual with whom she appears to have been on the 
most intimate terms, was Miss Clavering, afterwards Mrs. 
Miles Fletcher. Of that ‘singular race of excellent Scotch old 
ladies’ among whom she mixed, Lord Cockburn has given us 
the following happy description. They were, he tells us, 
‘Merry even in solitude, very resolute, indifferent about the 
modes and habits of the modern world, and adhering to their 
own ways, so as to stand out like primitive rocks above 
ordinary society. Their prominent qualities of sense, human 
affection, and spirit, were embodied in curious outsides, for 
they all dressed and spoke and did exactly as they chose; 
their language, like their habits, entirely Scotch, but without 
any other vulgarity than what perfect naturalness is some- 
times mistaken for.’ The description is worth remembering. 
At anyrate, it is a sufficient justification for what one of her 
critics, Mr. Saintsbury, has found fault with in some of her 
characters, 
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Of the three novels, Marriage was the first to appear. At 
first it was intended to be a joint production. Many letters 
passed between Miss Ferrier and Miss Clavering in connection 
with it, and there can be little doubt that before it was fairly 
on the stocks there was much discussion about it whenever 
they met. Miss Ferrier, however, may be fairly credited with 
the origination of the novel, though it is not unlikely that she 
was helped to it by her discussions with Miss Clavering. Ina 
letter, to which there appears to be no date, but which was 
probably written towards the end of 1809, Miss Ferrier wrote 
to the latter, after saying that ‘Where there is much tribula- 
tion, ’tis fitter it should be the consequence rather than the cause 
of misconduct or frailty,’ and that she does not see ‘that what 
is called a good moral can be dispensed with in a work of 
fiction— 


* Now as to my own deeds, I shall make no apologies (since they must 
be banished from our code of laws) for sending you a hasty and imperfect 
sketch of what I think might be wrought up toa tolerable form. I do not 
recollect ever to have seen the sudden transition of a high-bred English 
beauty, who thinks she can sacrifice all for love, to an uncomfortable soli- 
tary Highland dwelling among tall, red-haired sisters and grim-faced 
aunts. Don’t you think this would make a good opening of the piece ? 
Suppose each of us try our hands on it; the moral to be deduced from 
that is to warn all young ladies against runaway matches, and the char- 
acter and fate of the two sisters would be wnexceptionable. I expect it will 
be the first book every wise matron will put into the hand of her daughter, 
and even the reviewers will relax their severity in favour of the morality 
of the little work. Enchanting sight! Already do I behold myself 
arrayed in an old mouldy covering, thumbed and creased, and filled with 
dog’s-ears. I hear the enchanting sound of some sentimental miss, the 
shrill pipe of some antiquated spinster, or the hoarse grumbling of some 
incensed dowager, as they severally inquire for me at the circulating 
library, and are assured by the master that though he has thirteen copies, 
they are insufficient to answer the calls upon it, but that each may depend 
upon having the very first that may come in. . . One thing let me 
entreat of you ; if we engage in this undertaking, let it be kept a profound 
secret from every human being. If I was suspected of being accessory to 
such foul deeds, my brothers and sisters would murder me, and my father 
would bury me alive—and I have always observed that if a secret ever 
goes beyond those immediately concerned in its concealment, it very soon 
ceases to be a secret.’ 
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The joint-authorship project fell through. Miss Clavering, 
however, contributed one chapter—the History of Mrs, 
Douglas, which is scarcely so flat and dull as Mr, Ferrier 
would make out—and numerous criticisms, from which, as the 
grand-nephew admits, Miss Ferrier was to some extent 
indebted. ‘If any reader,’ he says, ‘takes the trouble to go 
through her [Miss Clavering’s] letter of May 10, 1813, and to 
compare “ Marriage” as we actually have it, with “ Marriage” 
as she criticises it, they will see how much Miss Ferrier owed 
to her friend’s advice.’ 

When finished the ‘ bantling,’ as Miss Ferrier somewhere 
calls it, Marriage was shown to Blackwood under the strict 
seal of secrecy as to its authorship. Blackwood wrote of it 
with enthusiasm, and became its publisher on payment of the 
magnificent sum of £150, Perhaps the sum was sufficient for 
an unknown author’s first work, but it was scarcely on a level 
with the high encomiums he paid it. He soon found out, 
however, that he had made a good bargain. The bantling 
proved extremely lively, and he was anxious to publish more 
of the same kind—but all this has been detailed in Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s History of Blackwoods, as well as in Mr. Ferrier’s 
volume, and in the pages of this Review. 

In essentials Marriage is precisely the same as it first pre- 
sented itself to Miss Ferrier’s mind. The motive is the same, 
and the idea is worked out on the lines drawn in the first 
sketch. What plot there is in it is sufficient to admit of move- 
ment and to allow room for a variety of comical and delightful 
situations. Lady Juliana Lindore is the daughter of a some- 
what embarrassed English nobleman, the Earl of Courtland. 
A spoilt child of fashion, brought up in luxury and gaiety, 
selfish and capricious, and having no idea beyond her lap-dogs, 
and caring for nothing beyond the satisfaction of her passing 
whim, she receives with consternation the Earl’s announcement 
that she is to marry an old and ugly Duke. For a moment 
she dissembles, next vacillates, and then, with the visions of 
coronets, jewels, and equipages floating in her brain, hastens 
with sparkling eye and elastic step to receive the Duke. The 
delusion lasts for a few weeks. She is flattered with the 
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homage paid to her as the future Duchess, and begins to think 
that after all the Duke is not so very ugly, and that he has at 
least an exquisite taste in trinkets. Everything is fixed, but 
before the day arrives, she grants an interview to her lover, 
Harry Douglas, whose handsome figure prevails over the 
Duke’s trinkets, and the pair elope to Scotland, where ‘ at the 
altar of Vulcan, the beautiful daughter of the Earl of Court- 
land gave her hand to her handsome, but penniless lover; 
and there vowed to immolate every ambitious desire, every 
sentiment of vanity and high-born pride.’ After a couple of 
months spent in the lake country, the enamoured husband 
begins to suspect that ‘his angel Julia’ can utter very silly 
things, and the fond bride discovers that though her ‘ adored 
Henry’s’ figure is symmetry itself, he has not altogether the 
marks of a man of fashion. Time begins to hang heavy, 
Juliana’s letter to her father is returned unopened. Douglas 
finds himself superseded in his regiment, and the two set out 
for the Highlands to take refuge with the bridegroom’s father 
at Glenfern Castle.’ 

‘ At the first mention of it Lady Juliana was transported with joy, and 
begged that a letter might be instantly dispatched, containing the offer of 
a visit. She had heard the Duchess of M. declare nothing could be so 
delightful as the style of living in Scotland : the people were so frank and 
gay, and the manners so easy and engaging—oh ! it was delightful. And 
then Lady Jane G. and Lady Mary L., and a thousand other lords and 
ladies she knew, were all so charmed with the country, and all so sorry to 
leave it. Then dear Henry’s family must be so charming ; an old castle, 
too, was her delight; she would feel quite at home while wandering 
through its long galleries; and she quite loved old pictures, and armour, 
and tapestry ; and then her thoughts reverted to her father’s magnificent 
mansion in D—shire.’ 


A stop is made at Edinburgh, and then the real journey be- 
gins—with dreary moors, execrable roads, and bad inns; but 
Lady Juliana is buoyed up with dreams of balls, fishing 
parties, shooting parties, and all manner of parties, and the 
certainty of being recompensed for all the hardships of the 
way by the splendid festivities which are to welcome her to 
Glenfern Castle. Her husband is not quite so sure about 
matters. His recollections ot the place are dim, having left it 
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while yet a child to be adopted by a rich relative, but he ex- 
patiates on the wild but august scenery that surrounded his 
father’s castle, and Lady Juliana dreams of picnics and 
dancing. ‘Henry,’ she exclaims, ‘there will surely be a ball 
to welcome our arrival,’ when suddenly their conversation is 


interrupted, and the pair are introduced to the reality of 
things. 

‘For just at that moment they had gained the summit of a very high 
hili, and the post-boy, stopping to give his horses breath, turned round to 
the carriage, pointing at the same time, with a significant gesture, to a 
tall, thin gray house, something resembling a tower, that stood in the 
vale beneath. A small sullen-looking lake was in front, on whose banks 
grew neither tree nor shrub. Behind rose a chain of rugged cloud-capped 
hills, on the declivities of which were some faint attempts at young plan- 
tations ; and the only level ground consisted of a few dingy turnip fields, 
enclosed with stone walls, or dykes, as the post-boy called them. It was 
now November ; the day was raw and cold ; and a thick drizzling rain was 
beginning to fall. A dreary stillness reigned all around, broken only at 
intervals by the screams of the sea-fowl that hovered over the lake, on 
whose dark and troubled waters was dimly descried 4 little boat, plied by 
one solitary being. 

‘What a scene!” at length Juliana exclaimed, shuddering as she 
spoke. ‘‘Good God, what a scene! How I pity the unhappy wretches 
who are doomed to dwell in such a place! and yonder hideous grim house 
—it makes me sick to look at it. For Heaven’s sake, bid him drive on.” 
Another significant look from the driver made the colour mount to 
Douglas’s cheek, as he stammered out, ‘‘ Surely, it can’t be ; yet somehow 
I don’t know. Pray, my lad,” letting down one of the glasses, and 
addressing the post-boy, ‘‘ what is the name of that house?” 

‘** Hoose !” repeated the driver ; ‘‘ ca’ ye thon a hoose? Thon’s gude 
Glenfern Castle.” ’ 


Lady Juliana begins to have fears, On arriving at the 
Castle, Douglas assists her to alight, and leaning on her hus- 
band, her squirrel on her other arm, preceded by her dogs, 
barking with all their might, and attended by the macaw, 
screaming with all his strength, she is ushered into the draw- 
ing-room. Here disenchantment follows disenchantment. 
Lady Juliana bursts into tears, beseeches her husband to take 
her away, is led to her rooms, where, ‘If you wish my death, 
Harry,’ said she, with a voice almost inarticulate from excess 
of weeping, ‘oh! kill me quickly, and do not leave me to 
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linger out my days and perish at last with misery here.’ At 
the height of the scene her abigail bursts into the room and, 
almost choking with passion, demands her discharge, that she 
may return with the driver who brought her. At last, no 
longer able ‘to suppress the emotions of insulted pride, 
wounded vanity, and indignant disappointment,’ Lady Juliana 
gives way to a violent fit of hysterics, and her husband calls 
loudly for assistance. 


‘In a moment the three aunts and the five sisters all rushed together 
into the room, full of wonder, exclamation, and inquiry. Many were the 
remedies that were tried and the experiments that were suggested ; and 
at length the violence exhausted itself, and a faint sob or deep sigh suc- 
ceeded the hysteric scream. 

‘Douglas now attempted to account for the behaviour of his noble 
spouse by ascribing it to the fatigue she had lately undergone, joined to 
distress of mind at her father’s unrelenting severity towards her. 

*** Oh, the amiable creature!” interrupted the unsuspecting spinsters, 
almost stifling her with their caresses as they spoke: ‘‘ Welcome, a 
thousand times welcome, to Glenfern Castle,” said Miss Jacky, who was 
esteemed by much the most sensible woman, as well as the greatest orator 
in the whole parish ; ‘‘ nothing shall be wanting, dearest Lady Juliana, to 
compensate for a parent’s rigour, and make you happy and comfortable. 
Consider this as your future home! My sisters and I myself will be as 
mothers to you ; and see these charming young creatures,” dragging for- 
ward two tall frightened girls, with sandy hair and great purple arms ; 
“thank Providence for having blest you with such sisters !” 

*** Don’t speak too much, Jacky, to our dear niece at present,” said 
Miss Grizzy ; ‘‘I think one of Lady Maclaughlan’s composing draughts 
would be the best thing for her.” 

‘“* Composing draughts at this time of day!” cried Miss Nicky ; “I 
should think a little good broth a much wiser thing. There are some ex- 
cellent family broth making below, and I’ll desire Tibby to bring a few.” 

*** Will you take a little soup, love?” asked Douglas. His lady 
assented ; and Miss Nicky vanished, but quickly re-entered, followed by 
Tibby, carrying a huge bowl of coarse broth, swimmigg with leeks, greens, 
and grease. Lady Juliana attempted to taste it ; but her delicate palate 
revolted at the homely fare; and she gave up the attempt, in spite of Miss 
Nicky’s earnest entreaties to take a few more of these excellent family 
broth. 

‘ “T should think,” said Henry, as he vainly attempted to stir it round, 
‘* that a little wine would be more to the purpose than this stuff.” 

‘The aunts looked at each other; and, withdrawing to a corner, @ 
whispering consultation took place, in which Lady Maclaughlan’s opinion, 
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“birch, balm, currant, heating, cooling, running risks,” etc., etc., trans- 
pired. At length the question was carried ; and some tolerable sherry 
and a piece of substantial shortbread was produced.’ 


By and by Mrs. Douglas is introduced, who, by her tact and 
character, does a little to soften the asperities of the situation 
for the child of fashion. But the troubles begin again in the 
drawing-room after dinner, when the grim old aunts expatiate 
on the virtues of barley broth and oatmeal porridge. 


***Only look at thae lambs,” said Miss Grizzy, pointing to the five 
girls ; ‘‘see what pickters of health they are! I’m sure, I hope, my dear 
niece, your children will be just the same—only boys, for we are sadly in 
want of boys. It’s melancholy to think we have not a boy among us, and 
that a fine auntient race like ours should be dying away for want of male 
heirs.” And the tears streamed down the cheeks of the good spinster as 
she spoke.’ 


Lady Juliana gives the tea Miss Nicky offers her to one of 
her pugs and desires coffee, when the old Highland servitor 
informs Miss Nicky that ‘it’s been clean forgot,’ and when 
asked if it cannot still be got, replies— 


‘Deed, Maister Harry, the night’s owre far gane for’t noo; for the 
fire’s a’ ta’en up, ye see,” reckoning with his fingers, as he proceeded ; 
“‘there’s parritch makin’ for oor supper ; and there’s patatees boiling for 
the beasts ; and—”’ 


But the climax is not long in coming. 


‘The Laird, all this while, had been enjoying his evening nap; but, 
that now ended, and the tea equipage being dismissed, starting up, he 
asked what they were about, that the dancing was not begun. 

*** Come, my Leddy, we’ll set the example,” snapping his fingers, and 
singing in a coarse voice— 

‘** The mouse is a merry beastie, 
And the moudiwort wants the een ; 
But folk sall ne’er get wit, 
Sae merry as we twa ha’e been.” 


*** But whar’s the girlies?” cried he. ‘‘Ho! Belle, Becky, Betty, 
Baly, Beeny—to your posts !”” 

‘The young ladies, eager for the delights of music and dancing, now 
entered, followed by Coil, the piper, dressed in the native garb, with 
cheeks seemingly ready blown for the occasion. After a little strutting 
and puffing, the pipes were fairly set agoing in Coil’s most spirited manner. 
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But vain would be the attempt to describe Lady Juliana’s horror and 
amazement at the hideous sounds that for the first time assailed her ear. 
Tearing herself from the grasp of the old gentleman, who was just setting 
off in the reel, she flew shrieking to her husband, and threw herself 
trembling into his arms, while he called loudly to the self-delighted Coil 
to stop. 

‘** What's the matter? what’s the matter?” cried the whole family, 
gathering round. 

‘** Matter !” repeated Douglas furiously ; ‘‘ you have frightened Lady 
Juliana to death with your infernal music. What did you mean,” turning 
fiercely to the astonished piper, ‘‘ by blowing that confounded bladder?” 

‘ Poor Coil gaped with astonishment ; for never before had his perform- 
ance on the bagpipe been heard but with admiration and applause. 

‘** A bonny bargain, indeed, that canna stand the pipes,” said the old 
gentleman, as he went puffing up and down the room. ‘* She’s no the 
wife for a Heilandman. Confoonded blather, indeed! By my faith, ye’re 
no blate !” 

‘**{ declare it’s the most distressing thing I ever met with,” sighed 
Miss Grizzy. ‘‘I wonder whether it could be the sight or the sound of 
the bagpipe that frightened our dear niece. I wish to goodness Lady 
Maclaughlan was here !” 

‘ **Tt’s impossible the bagpipe could frighten anybody,” said Miss Jacky, 
in a high key; “ nobody with common sense could be frightened at a 
bagpipe.” 

‘Mrs. Douglas here mildly interposed, and soothed down the offended 
pride of the Highlanders by attributing Lady Juliana’s agitation entirely 
to surprise. The word operated like a charm; all were ready to admit 
that it was a surprising thing when heard for the first time.’ 


To Lady Maclaughlan, whose name is spoken with some- 
thing like awe by the three maiden aunts, we are not long in 
obtaining an introduction. Her husband, Sir Sampson, is a 
diminutive, wizzened, lemon-faced individual, and a confirmed 
invalid. She herself is tall and handsome, but plain and blunt 
in speech, full of contradictions, dresses strangely, carries 
everything with a high hand, but beneath her strange manners 
is generous and unselfish, The occasion of her introduction 
is an invitation to spend ‘a few days’ at Glenfern Castle, and 
the three maiden ladies are expecting her arrival with fearful 
anxiety. At last 

‘The heavy rumble of a ponderous vehicle now proclaimed the approach 
of the expected visitor, which pleasing anticipation was soon changed into 


blissful certainty by the approach of a high-roofed, square-bottomed, pea- 
green chariot, drawn by two long-tailed white horses, and followed by a 
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lackey in the Highland garb. Out of this equipage issued a figure clothed 
in a light-coloured, large-flowered chintz raiment, carefully drawn through 
the pocket-holes, either for its own preservation or the more disinterested 
purpose of displaying a dark, short stuff-petticoat, which, with the same 
liberality, afforded ample scope for the survey of a pair of worsted stock- 
ings and black leather shoes, something resembling buckets. A faded 
red cloth jacket, which bore evident marks of having been severed from its 
native skirts, now acted in the capacity of a spencer. On the head rose a 
stupendous fabric in the form of a cap, on the summit of which was placed 
a black beaver hat, tied a la poissarde. A small black satin muff in one 
hand, and a gold-headed walking-stick in the other, completed the dress 
and decoration of this personage. 

‘The lackey, meanwhile, advanced to the carriage, and, putting in both 
his hands, as if to catch something, he pulled forth a small bundle, envel- 
oped in a military cloak, the contents of which would have baffled conjec- 
ture but for the large cocked hat and little booted legs which protruded 
at opposite extremities. 

‘A loud but slow and well-modulated voice now resounded through the 
narrow stone passage that conducted to the drawing-room. 

‘Bring him in—bring him in, Philistine !—I always call my man 
Philistine, because he has Sampson in his hands—set him down there,” 
pointing to an easy chair, as the group now entered, headed by Lady 
Maclaughlan. 

‘* Well, girls!” addressing the venerable spinsters, as they severally 
exchanged a tender salute ; ‘‘so you’re all alive, I see—humph !” 

‘* Dear Lady Maclaughlan, allow me to introduce our beloved niece, 
Lady Juliana Douglas,” said Miss Grizzy, leading her up, and bridling as 
she spoke with ill-suppressed exultation. 

‘ *So’re—you’re very pretty—yes, you are very pretty!” kissing the 
forehead, cheeks, and chin of the youthful beauty between every pause. 
Then, holding her at arm’s length, she surveyed her from head to foot 
with elevated brows and a broad fixed stare. 

‘* Pray sit down, Lady Maclaughlan,” cried her three friends all at 
once, each tendering a chair. 

‘** Sit down!” repeated she ; ‘‘ why, what should I sit down for? [ 
choose to stand—I don’t like to sit—I never sit at home—do I, Sir Samp- 
son ?” turning to the little warrior, who, having been seized with a violent 
fit of coughing on his entrance, had now sunk back, seemingly quite 
exhausted, while the Philistine was endeavouring to disencumber him of 
his military accoutrements. 

‘** How very distressing Sir Sampson’s cough is,” said the sympathizing 
Miss Grizzy. 

‘ Distressing, child! No—it’s not the least distressing. How cana 
thing be distressing that does no harm! He’s much the better of it—it’s 
the only exercise he gets.” ’ 
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The visit is full of amusing situations, but ends almost 
tragically for the three aunts; for their aristocratic guest 
suddenly bundles up Sir Sampson and goes off apparently in 
high dudgeon. However, after a time, they are more than 
consoled by receiving an invitation for themselves and Lady 
Juliana from Lochmarlie Castle in the following terms :— 


‘ ** Dear Child—Sir Sampson’s stomach has been as bad as it could well 
be, but not so bad as your roads. He was shook toajelly. My petticoat 
won’t do. Mrs. M‘Hall has had a girl. I wonder what makes people 
have girls ; they never come to good. Boys may go to the mischief, and 
be good for something—if girls go, they’re good for nothing I know of. I 
never saw such roads. I suppose Glenfern means to bury you all in the 
highway ; there are holes enough to make you graves, and stones big 
enough for coffins. You must all come and spend Tuesday here—not all, 
but some of you—you, dear child, and your brother and a sister, and your 
pretty niece and handsome nephew—I love handsome people. Miss 
M‘Kraken has bounced away with her father’s footman ; I hope he will 
clean his knives over her. Come early, and come dressed. Your friend 
—IsaBELLA MACLAUGHLAN.”’ 


On the appointed Tuesday, punctually to the hour, all 


arrived at Lochmarlie, but to their utter astonishment neither 
lights nor servants greet their arrival. No answer is given 
even to the ringing of the bell. At last they get in, surprise 
Sir Sampson, and, in answer to the question, ‘Where is my 
lady?’ receive the answer from a servant, ‘ Hurs i’ ta teach 
tap’ [in the top of the house]. Away they go in search of 
her, and after following divers windings and turnings, at 
length reach the door of her sanctum sanctorum, and having 
‘ gently tapped,’ the voice of the priestess is heard in no very 
encouraging accents demanding ‘ Who’s there ?’ 


‘ «* Tt’s only us,” replied her trembling friend. 

‘Only us? Humph! I wonder what fool is called only us/ Open 
the door, Philistine, and see what only us wants.” 

‘The door was opened, and the party entered. The day was closing in, 
but by the faint twilight that mingled with the gleams from a smoky, 
smouldering fire, Lady Maclaughlan was dimly discernible, as she stood 
upon the hearth, watching the contents of an enormous kettle that emitted 
both steam and odour. She regarded the invaders with her usual marble 
aspect, and without moving either joint or muscle as they drew near. 
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***T declare—I don’t think you know us, Lady Maclaughlan,” said Miss 
Grizzy, in a tone of affected vivacity, with which she strove to conceal her 
agitation. 

‘ “Know you !” repeated her friend—‘ humph! Who you are, I know 
very well; but what brings you here I do not know. Do you know your- 
selves ?” 

‘**T declare—I can’t conceive——” began Miss Grizzy, but her trepi- 
dation arrested her speech, and her sister therefore proceeded— 

‘ « Your ladyship’s declaration is no less astonishing than incomprehen- 
sible. We have waited upon you by your own express invitation on the 
day appointed by yourself ; and we have been received in a manner, I must 
say, we did not expect, considering this is the first visit of our niece, Lady 
Juliana Douglas.” 

*T'll tell you what, girls,” replied their friend, as she still stood with 
her back to the fire, and her hands behind her; ‘‘ I’ll tell you what—you 
are not yourselves—you are all lost—quite mad—that’s all—humph !” 

‘Tf that’s the case, we cannot be fit company for your ladyship,” 
retorted Miss Jacky, warmly ; “‘ and therefore the best thing we can do is 
to return the way we came. Come, Lady Juliana—come, sister.” 

‘“T declare, Jacky, the impetuosity of your temper is—I really cannot 
stand it—— ” and the gentle Grizzy gave way to a flood of tears. 

*** You used to be rational, intelligent creatures,” resumed her ladyship, 
“ but what has come over you I don’t know. You come tumbling in here 


at the middle of the night—and at the top of the house—nobody knows 
how—when I never was thinking of you ; and because I don’t tell a parcel 
of lies, and pretend I expected you, you are for flying off again—humph ! 
Is this the behaviour of women in their senses? But since you are here, 
you may as well sit down and say what brought you. Get down, Gil 


” 


Blas—go along, Tom Jones,” addressing two huge cats, who occupied a 
three-cornered leather chair by the fireside, and who relinquished it with 
much reluctance. ‘‘ How do you do, pretty creature?” kissing Lady 
Juliana, as she seated her in this cats’ cradle. ‘‘ Now, girls, sit down 
and tell what brought you here to-day—humph !” 

** Can your ladyship ask such a question after having formally invited 
us?” demanded the wrathful Jacky. 

‘ll tell you what, girls, you were just as much invited by me to dine 
here to-day as you were appointed to sup with the Grand Seignior— 
humph ! ” 

‘** What day of the week does your ladyship call this?” asked Miss 
Grizzy. 

*“T call it Tuesday ; but I suppose the Glenfern calendar calls it 
Thursday ; Thursday was the day I invited you to come.” 

‘“T’m sure—I’m thankful we’ve got to the bottom of it at last,” cried 
Miss Grizzy. ‘I read it, because I’m sure you wrote it, Tuesday.” 

‘** How could you be such a fool, my love, as to read it any such thing ? 

XXXIV. 6 
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Even if it had been written Tuesday, you might have had the sense to 
know it meant Thursday. When did you know me invite anybody for a 
Tuesday ?” 

* T declare it’s very true ; I certainly ought to have known better. I 
am quite confounded at my own stupidity ; for, as you observe, even 
though you had said Tuesday, I might have known that you must have 
meant Thursday.” 

*¢* Well, well, no more about it. Since you are here, you must stay 
here, and you must have something to eat, I suppose. Sir Sampson and 
I have dined two hours ago ; but you shall have your dinner for all that. 
I must shut shop for this day, it seems, and leave my resuscitating tinc- 
ture all in the dead-thraw—Methusalem pills quite in their infancy. But 
there’s no help for it. Since you are here, you must stay here, and you 
must be fed and lodged ; so get along, girls, get along. Here, Gil Blas—- 
come, Tom Jones.” And, preceded by her cats, and followed by her 
guests, she led the way to the parlour.’ 


Shortly after this an event occurs which gives the story a 
new start. Lady Juliana presents her husband with a couple 
of daughters, with one of whom she readily parts to Mrs. 
Douglas, and awakened by the event to a stronger sense of 
his helplessness, the father writes to his former friend and 
patron, General Cameron, who, after ‘execrating his folly in 
marrying a lady of quality,’ swearing at the birth of his twin 
daughters, and giving him some sound advice as to the future, 
receives him back into favour, settles upon him seven hundred 
per annum, and encloses a cheque for four hundred pounds 
to open the campaign. Lady Juliana is overjoyed, and taking 
their daughter with them they reappear in London. The old 
General is disgusted with her ladyship’s frivolities, the way in 
which she squanders his money, her rudeness and heartlessness, 
gets Harry’s commission restored, but he, thoroughly sickened 
by his wife’s extravagance and follies, exchanges and goes 
abroad, and*is not heard of again. Then comes the death of 
Lord Courtland. He is succeeded by Lord Lindore, whose 
wife deserts him. Lady Juliana becomes an inmate of his 
house. In course of time she is obliged, though much against 
her will, to receive into her family Mary, the daughter whom 
she had made over to Mrs. Douglas. Her visit is intended to 
be short, but she remains, and the main interest centres upon 
the twin-daughters, the difference in their mother’s treatment 
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of them, the different results of their educations, and the 
difference in their lots. Miss Grizzy and Lady Maclaughlan 
and some of their friends reappear in London and Bath, and 
one or two amusing scenes occur, but the story gradually 
deepens into pathos, and is not without its tragedies. 

The moral which Miss Ferrier intended to convey is writ 
large, though not obtrusively, throughout the volumes, and is 
thoroughly wholesome. The plot, though slight, is sufficient 
not only, as we have said, to admit of a great variety of situa- 
tions, but also to carry on the interest of the reader without 
flagging to the end. Glenfern Castle, Mr. Ferrier tells us, was 
taken from Dunderawe Castle on Loch Fyne. He tells us, 
also, who many of the characters in the story are supposed to 
have been. Lady Maclaughlan is supposed to have been sug- 
gested by Lady Frederick Campbell, the widow of Earl 
Ferriers, while the originals of Grizzy, Jacky and Nacky are 
conjectured to have been three daughters of Campbell 
Edmonstone, Miss Ferrier’s next door neighbours in George 
Street, Edinburgh. Miss Ferrier has been blamed for putting 
her friends and acquaintances into her books, but she always 
protested that she did not do so. What she did, we suppose, 
was what most other novelists do—took whatever suggestions 
her observations of others brought her, and then worked them 
up to suit her purpose. She was too well-bred, we suspect, to 
do more. That she was a keen observer of character is evi- 
dent ; and the very acuteness of her observation enabled her 
to depict her characters vividly. Take the three aunts, or 
Lady Maclaughlan, or Lady Juliana, or Mrs. Douglas, or the 
twin daughters, or Lady Edith, Lindore’s daughter—they are 
all as distinctly and as clearly drawn as possible. Equally 
successful are the men. Redgill, Lord Lindore’s gormandising 
doctor, is perfect. Some of them are not much worth, but all 
of them are well drawn. Whether such individuals exist is 
another question, but most of them are types of a past genera- 
tion, and whether any of them are living still is of little con- 
sequence. 

How Marriage was received by the reading world need not 
here be told. But there is a family tradition reported by Mr. 
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Ferrier which, if true, must have given infinite satisfaction to 
the author. 


‘Old Mr. Ferrier,’ he writes, ‘had a great contempt for female authors, 
according to the fashion of the day ; and on one occasion, when confined 
to bed through illness, he asked his daughter to bring him a book from 
the library and read it to him, bidding her be careful not to choose one 
written by a woman. Marriage being then completed, she was desirous to 
have his opinion of her maiden effort, and read it, seating herself behind 
the curtains that her father might not see the MS. So delighted was he 
with the story that he hardly gave her time to take her meals, and on its 
conclusion she was told to get another by the same author. There is no 
other, his daughter told him. ‘I am sorry to hear that,” said he, ‘‘ for 
it is the best book you have ever brought me.” ‘‘Then what will you say 
when I tell you that it was written by a woman?” ‘* Nonsense,” was the 
rejoinder, ‘‘no woman could ever write a book like that.” My aunt 
placed the MS. in his hands avowing the authorship, and the old man 
burst into tears.’ 


Miss Ferrier was in no haste to appear before the public 
again. Marriage was published in 1818; The /nheritance did 
not make its appearance till 1824, six years later. Blackwood 
gave her £1000 for the copyright of it, and does not appear 


to have been a loser by the bargain. ‘As a novel,’ he said, 
‘it is a hundred miles above Marriage.’ It is not every critic 
or reader who agrees in this estimate. Some rate it lower 
than Marriage. But there can be little doubt, we imagine, 
that though there is no character in it equal to Dr. Redgill, it 
shows better workmanship, and from an artistic point of view, 
is entitled to a higher place than Marriage. There is less 
mirth in it, and fewer comic situations, but from beginning to 
end it is more closely compacted together, and bears traces of a 
stronger hand. The plot is decidedly better, and is skilfully 
handled. The characters are not less varied, and though less 
attractive on the whole, are powerfully drawn. 

The plot is not an everyday one, and may be briefly sum- 
marised. The Earl of Rossville, who is neither wise nor 
genial, but proudly autocratic, and given to long-winded 
speeches, has no direct heirs, except the only daughter of his 
brother, who, having married without his permission and 
beneath his station, he has compelled to live in penury, 
obscurity, and exile. The brother dies, and the widow, 
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Mrs. St. Clair, makes known her position to the Earl, who 
invites her and her child to Rossville Castle. The daughter 
grows up beautiful and romantic, and becomes entangled with 
Colonel Delmour, a clever spendthrift and good-for-nothing, 
who, from the moment he hears of her as the heiress, sets him- 
self to secure both her and her fortune, but especially the 
latter. Fortunately Miss St. Clair has promised her mother 
not to marry till she is twenty-one, and in obedience to this 
refuses the Colonel’s entreaties for an immediate marriage. 
The Colonel has several good reasons for the urgency of his 
suit. He is afraid that Lord Rossville will marry her to his 
brother, the member for the county. He is jealous, too, of his 
cousin, Edward Lyndsay, who he is afraid may denounce him. 
Lyndsay, however, sees how the land lies and is silent, though 
watchful. At last Lord Rossville calls Miss St. Clair to his 
presence, and bids her marry the Colonel’s brother. She de- 
clines, and the Earl sets about altering his will. In returning 
to Rossville Castle, Mrs. Sinclair comes back to her own 
country and people, the Blacks. Visits are paid, and inter- 
course is resumed. There are three sisters and a brother with 
a large family of daughters, one of whom gets married to a 
Major Waddell. There is also an Uncle Adam, sour and 
cynical, but worth seventy thousand pounds. An air of 
mystery is thrown into the story by the introduction of an 
‘American’ named Lewiston, who is in possession of a secret, 
and as often as he appears throws Mrs, St. Clair into a paroxy- 
ism of fear, which gives occasion for some highly wrought 
scenes. In the middle of the story Lord Rossville is found 
dead in bed, and Gertrude St. Clair becomes Countess of Ross- 
ville. Colonel Delmour becomes still more urgent, but the 
Countess is held by the promise made to her mother. Then 
there is the migration to London and the return. Delmour 
awaits impatiently, but with confidence, when during one of his 
absences from Rossville Castle, Lewiston reappears. His story 
is that he is Gertrude’s father, but under pressure from Lynd- 
say admits that he is not. At the same time he lets out the 
secret that Gertrude is not Mrs. St. Clair’s daughter, but an 
adopted child, which Mrs. St. Clair admits. The secret is 
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hardly divulged when Delmour arrives, and finding that 
Gertrude is not the heiress, returns and marries the Duchess 
of St. Ives. Finally Lyndsay becomes Earl of Rossville, and 
Gertrude his Countess. 

The above are but the main incidents in the story. There 
are many others, all admirably worked out and skilfully 
interwoven into the plot. Much of the fun and hilarity of 
Marriage, as we have said, is here wanting; the colouring is 
less bright and more sombre. There is no want of life, how- 
ever, nor any lack of interest. The characters are as clearly 
drawn as in Marriage, and some of them are new. Little Miss 
Pratt, and the Major whom Bell Black marries, contribute the 
fun, the first actively, the other unwittingly. Miss Pratt is 
the heroine of an incident which, at first sight, seems impro- 
bable. Unable to obtain any other form of conveyance, in the 
middle of a snowstorm, she drives up to Rossville Castle inside a 
hearse. Lord Rossville is struck dumb by such a violation of 
propriety, and the scene which follows is indescribably comic. 
In introducing the hearse, however, Miss Ferrier was only 
making use of an incident witnessed by one of her brothers 
between Dumfries and Edinburgh during a severe winter. 
Passing a hearse on the road, he was horrified by hearing cries 
issuing from it, and found that it was filled with soldiers’ wives 
and children who were on their way to Edinburgh, and had 
been glad to get even the vehicle of death as a means of con- 
veyance. Uncle Adam is said to have been suggested to Miss 
Ferrier by the character of her father. Be that as it may, he 
is done to the life, and is by no means an uncommon character. 
With her lovers, Miss Ferrier is scarcely so happy. Colonel 
Delmour is always, except on one or two occasions when there 
is a quarrel, in an ecstasy of passion. The wonder is that it 
does not impress Gertrude, as it will impress most of readers, 
as more assumed than real, Lyndsay is a good contrast to 
him, and shows, as does Colonel Lennox in Marriage, the 
clearness with which Miss Ferrier conceived her characters, 
and the keeness of her insight. Not less deserving of notice 
are the characters of Bell Black, Gertrude, the heroine of the 
story, and Becky Duguid. Upon the first Miss Ferrier has 
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vented most of her sarcasm and irony. One can almost fancy 
that she had a malicious pleasure in depicting her. Her silly 
vanity and vulgarity are brought out by a series of minute 
and exquisite touches. In their way nothing can be better 
than Bell’s constant allusion to her impending marriage, 
and the letters she sends to Gertrude after it, unless it 
be Miss Pratt’s perpetual reference to Anthony Whyte 
and his sayings, or the letter to Becky Duguid, who 
was ‘Expected to attend all accouchements, christen- 
ings, deaths, chestings, and burials, but was seldom asked 
to a marriage, and never to a party of pleasure.’ 
Gertrude and the development of her character are well 
managed, but Lewison, the villain of the story, is somewhat 
overdone, while the final scenes in which he takes part, though 
remarkably vivid, are if anything too prolonged. The cottage 
scene, where Gertrude, Lyndsay, and Uncle Adam visit one of 
the tenants who is supposed to be dying, and is attended by 
his wife, who acts as his mouthpiece, and whom nothing can 
silence, is gruesome, but not without its amusing side. The 
passage in which it is described is too long for quotation, and 
we must content ourselves with an extract from it :— 


‘Should you not like to be up out of bed?” asked Gertrude, now try- 
ing her skill to extract an answer, but before he had time to reply, his 
mouthpiece again took up the word. 

‘Up, my Leddy! ‘Deed, he just craiks, craiks to be up, and than 
whan he’s up he craik, craiks to be doun ; an’ it wad be very disconveni- 
ent for tu ha’e him up the day, for you see,” pointing to the clothes that 
were spread over the chairs, ‘‘ the fire’s aw tane up wi’ his dead-claise that 
I was gi’en an air to, for they had got unco dampish-wise in the wat 
wather ; an’ I’m thinkin’ he’ll no be lang o’ wantin’ them noo ; and this is 
siccan a bonny day, I thought that atween the fire and the sun they wad 
be sure to get a gude toast.” 

‘Uncle Adam had hitherto practised a degree of forbearance which had 
scarcely a parallel in his whole life and conversation, but indeed, from the 
moment the dame had first opened her lips, he had felt that words would 
be weak weapons to have recourse to, and that nothing less than smiting 
could at all satisfy his outraged feelings. Luckily at this moment she 
was not within the reach of his arm, otherwise it is to be feared his 
wrath would have vented itself not in thin air but in solid blows. As 
it was, he at length burst forth like a volcano. 
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‘** Airing the honest man’s dead-claise when the breath’s in his body 
yet! Ye’re bauld to treat a living man as ye wad a sweel’d corpse, and 
turn his very hoose into a kirkyard! How daur ye set up your face to 
keep him frae his ain fireside for ony o’ your dead duds!” 

‘* And, snatching up the paraphernalia, so ostentiously displayed, he 
thrust the whole into the fire. ‘‘ There, that’ll gie them a gude toast for 
you !” said he, and, as they broke into a blaze, he quitted the cabin. 

‘* Eh, sirs, the bonny claise that cost sae muckle siller,” sobbed the 
mistress in an hysterical tone, as she made an ineffectual effort to save 
them ; ‘‘ the ill-faur’d carle that he is, to tak’ upon him for to set low to 
ony honest man’s windin’ sheet !”’ 

* Lady Rossville was confounded ; for, as she but imperfectly compre- 
hended the pith of the parley that had taken place, the action appeared to 
her, as indeed it was, perfectly outrageous, and her purse was instantly 
open to repair the breach of law and justice. But Lyndsay could scarcely 
keep from laughing at the tragic-comic scene that had just taken place. 
From his knowledge of the character and modes of thinking of the Scotch 
peasantry, he was not at all surprised at the gude wife’s preparations ; but 
while she was engrossed with attempts to redeem some bits of the linen 
from the flames, he took the opportunity of carrying on his colloquy with 
the husband. 

* “So I see your wife does not attempt to conceal from you the danger 
you are in?” he said. 

* «Na, na,” said the invalid, perking up, ‘‘ what fore wad she do that? 
they wadna be a true freend that wad hide a man’s danger frae him; we're 
aw ready enough to hide it frae oursel’s, and forget the care o’ our ain 
immortal souls.” 

‘ *€ You have seen your minister then, I suppose?” 

*** Oo, ay, honest man! he ca’s in nows and thans, and muckle edifi- 
cation I get frae him,” and then, calling to his dame, he began to comfort 
her for the loss she had sustained, as though it had been her own holiday 
suit.’ 

Our reference to Destiny, the last of the three novels, must 
be brief. On the advice of Sir Walter Scott, with whose 
household Miss Ferrier had been on terms of intimacy for a 
considerable number of years, the MS. was taken to Caddell, 
who paid £1700 for the copyright, and the work appeared in 
1831, seven years after The Inheritance. It is the custom to see 
in Destiny signs of failing powers, but it is difficult to detect 
them. Here and there a tendency to moralise appears, but 
there is no falling off in interest Asin The Inheritance there 
is less of fun and laughter and comicality than in Marriage, 
but as in The Inheritance, too, there is a better plot and superior 
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workmanship. Here, also, we are introduced to new char- 
acters, Glenroy, young Malcolm, Sir Reginald, the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Dow, and Molly Macauley. Among the rest are Edith, 
Glenroy’s daughter, Lady Waldegrave and her mother, Lady 
Elizabeth, Glenroy’s second wife, Captain and Mrs. Malcolm, 
Benbowie and tbe Laird of Inch Orran and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ribley, Admiral Conway and his wife. The character of 
Glenroy, a Highland Chief, and owner of immense property, is 
hit off in a single sentence. ‘The fact was, Glenroy was too 
proud to consider it a matter of much importance whom he 
married; he could derive no consequence from his wife; his 
wife must owe all her dignity to him.’ M*‘Dow is the repre- 
sentative of a class of parish ministers—conceited, vulgar, 
and obtrusive—who one would fain hope are extinct. Molly 
Macauley is a gentle, simple, patient, devoted soul, who 
may be taken as the type of what a nurse should be. Miss 
Ferrier seems to have loved her, and has spent infinite pains 
upon her. Sir Reginald, who is plighted to Edith, but marries 
Florinda, Lady Waldegrave, is less polished than Colonel Del- 
mour, and is wanting in force of character. The feeling 
throughout the story is more intense than in Marriage, and, if 
anything, of a more chastened character than in The Inheritance. 
The plot admits of several striking situations, and lends itself 
here and there to descriptive writing. The passages of this 
sort which occur are full of beauty. Part of the scene is laid 
in London, but the author proves herself as much at home in 
the fashionable dwellings there as in Edinburgh or in the 
Highlands. 

Miss Ferrier made two or three attempts to write another 
novel, but, though often solicited to produce more, she always 
refused. Perhaps she was well advised ; for excellent as her 
work is, she had her limitations, and with Destiny seems to 
have reached them. Several of her characters reappear with 
differences and modifications in all her books. Some of them 
run in pairs. Uncle Adam is the counterpart of Mrs. Macshak. 
Edith and Mary Douglas are lovers of the same type. So also 
are Colonel Lennox and young Malcolm. Mrs. Malcolm is a 
matured Mrs. Douglas. But those on which she has spent 
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most pains stand out with a distinct individuality, as Glenroy, 
Molly Macauley, Lady Maclaughlan, the three aunts, Grizzy, 
Jacky and Nacky, Gertrude, Edward Lyndsay, Colonel Del- 
mour, Miss Pratt, Lord Rossville, Bell Black, and Lady Juliana. 
These are all vivid creations. One gets to know them as well 
as if they were people we daily meet with, while the distinctness 
with which they are depicted, or rather, the art with which 
they are compelled to depict themselves, is sufficient to estab- 
lish their author’s fame, and to give her a permanent place 
among writers of fiction. 





Art. V.—ANENT THE WHITEFOORDS. 


N these days, Oblivion must have almost lost faith in the 
merits of her poppy. As far as the great people of the 
past are concerned, who were laid ‘in golden urns, eminently 
above the earth,’ they need never expect to find the quiet of 
their bones. But in the case of minor monuments, such as 
Anne Fytton’s, let us say, or the Verneys’, or ‘a Highland 
Lady’s,’ over which the soporific petals might reasonably have 
seemed strewn thickly enough to tranquillise them for ever, 
some solicitous editor or pious descendant has in our time 
arisen, keys have been fitted to muniment rooms ‘long to 
quiet vowed,’ sleeping records have been awakened, and the 
blind Scatterer has been foiled. 

An agreeable addition to our intimacies among eighteenth 
century circles comes to us through a book recently published 
at the Clarendon Press, and edited by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. 
The Whitefoord Papers are a father and son’s virtual memoirs, 
principally expressed through their correspondence, beginning 
in 1738, when Charles Whitefoord, the father, was the youngest 
Captain in the Royal Irish Regiment, and ending in 1809, a 
few weeks before the death of Caleb Whitefoord, the son, who 
was wine-merchant, wit, diplomatist, and virtuoso. To the 
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general reader, the rather uncomfortable name of ‘ Whitefoord’ 
may at first sound remote, unfriended, and even slow; yet, be 
he never so general, he has, among his submerged associations, 
two at least with the name, for it was an action of Charles 
Whitefoord’s which supplied Sir Walter Scott with one of the 
most dramatic passages of Waverley, while Caleb Whitefoord 
helped to set Goldsmith’s Retaliation going, and was the sub- 
ject (and tattle, says the author) of one of the gayest of its 
‘ grave epigrams.’ 

Over four centuries before the birth of the elder of the men 
with whom this article is concerned, the Whitefoords were 
county people in Scotland. They held the lands of Balloch- 
myle in Ayr, and alleviated the boredom of provincial life, 
after a tested contemporary receipt, by frequently raiding 
their neighbours. The names of a Whitefoord husband and 
wife figure in the ballad of Hughie Graham, where they are 
represented sitting ‘by the Bishop’s knee’ and offering that 
spiritual lord pence and cattle for the ransom of the distressed 
hero. In more modern times the Whitefoords owned a bishop 
in their own family. He was Bishop of Brechin (Burnet says 
Dunblane), and one of the four bishops insane enough to try 
to force ‘ Laud’s liturgy’ on Scotland. The Whitefoords as a 
race were constantly on the fringe of history—that typical 
position of the untitled landed gentry. But Bishop White- 
foord had a son, Colonel Walter Whitefoord, who crossed the 
border-line and was, one would imagine, just such a gentle- 
man as might afford Mr. Stanley Weyman or Mr. Anthony 
Hope the basis for a new flirtation with Clio. This ‘ Whitford,’ 
too, stood for the King, and was an adherent of Montrose. 
He ‘committed many barbarous murders with his own hands, 
and had a small pension given him after the Restoration ’— 
Burnet’s sequitur is pathetic. In 1649, being them at the 
Hague, this desperate cavalier engaged to help to kill the 
regicide, Dorislaus, the Commonwealth’s envoy to the States- 
General, ‘On the evening of May 2, just as Dorislaus was 
sitting down to supper, Whitefoord and five others burst into 
his room, and while some of them secured his servants, White- 
foord, “after slashing him over the head, passed a sword 
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through his body.”’ It must have been a picturesque assass- 
ination. 

It is time to turn to the soberer eighteenth century Colonel, 
Charles Whitefoord, who is described in one of the many fore- 
words to Waverley as being ‘ warmly attached to the House of 
Hanover.’ Charles Whitefoord, third son of Sir Adam White- 
foord, Bart., started life in the navy, but left it for the more 
advantageous prospects of the land service. His letters com- 
mence in 1738, contemporaneously with that brandishing by 
the Opposition of Jenkins’s ear which drove Walpole into a 
grudged and inefficient war with Spain. Charles Whitefoord 
is trying to help his youngest brother to a commission in his 
own regiment at Minorca. He writes :— 

‘My D' Hugh—. . . Capt Bissiere has a mind to retire. I have 
bargain’d for you . . . for 300 with a Captain’s half pay on the En 
establishment, if you can do it. . . . Though a company is not so 
good as it was, there are still pickings. I’m sure it is cheap.’ 

Charles’s fraternal exertions fell through, and two months 
later he writes lugubriously :—‘ Your letter has struck such a 
damp upon wy spirits that a Tonv of Hartshorn won’t raise 
them. I wasso elated with the prospect of haveing you a 
Captain in this Regimt’ Hugh was no loser in not being 
gazetted to Minorca, for, apart from the indefensible position 
the garrison there would hold should Spanish hostilities be 
suddenly directed against them, life on the island was deadly 
dull. 


‘Books here are scarce, and reading our greatest diversion, therefor 
the Tatlars, Spectators, Swift’s works, the independent Whigg, Leonidas, 
Thomson’s Seasons, Shakespear’s Plays and Congreve’s Comedies, I shall 
be oblidged for wt Dyches Etymological Dictionary, the Beggars Opera 
and Pasquin, and anything that’s to your tast. . . . If they were 
accompanied w' a Hogh® of right Dorchester Beer I wou‘ drink your 
health. . . . Housekeeping is the word. No steel beds, they are mere 
bables.’ 


Judging from his orthography, Captain Whitefoord’s appli- 
cation for ‘ Dyche’s Dictionary’ was well advised. There were 
no horses in the ‘Iseland,’ and no social distractions more 
athletic than church and cards. Indeed, when we reflect on 
what must have been the ennui on a small Mediterranean 
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station before the days of ghymkanas, golf, and polo, we can 
only wonder that Whitefoord and his brother-officers did not 
exterminate themselves in duels during their two years of this 
marooned existence. That it prejudicially affected physique 
and nerves, the following extract attests:—‘I am grown so 
fat that it is become uneasie to me. Three meals a day and 
no exercise has put me out of all shape. I sweat most intoler- 
ably, my damn’d temper grows worse, neither the folly of the 
thing nor respect to the Fair can bridle my passion. Oh cou’d 
we wash our minds . Here ‘etc.’ may be written, for 
when a last century letter-writer begins to moralise he ceases 
to be individual. 

‘Choleric word’ and all, Charles Whitefoord was every inch 
a soldier, and always more apt at giving his correspondents 
‘the plain dunstable of the matter’ (as uncle Anthony Harlowe 
gave it to Clarissa) than at expressing himeelf vid circum- 
bendibuses. Some people might think that the young man 
could do with a trifle more romance who concludes a letter, 
‘New Regimentals, a mighty bad year this, no help for it, un 
bon mariage payera tout.’ Charles Whitefoord’s references to 
the sex are few and uncomplimentary. Since we hear not a 
word of his wife from himself or his editor, let us hope he 
expiated his misogyny by being henpecked! A peculiar 
object of his dislike was Mrs. Sabine, the widow who married 
his maternal uncle and ‘ Patrone,’ Lord Cathcart, a year before 
his death commanding the West India Expedition. To the 
outraged nephews she is only ‘the Female Agent,’ and she 
does seem to have played Widow Wadman to Lord Cathcart’s 
unresisting Uncle Toby. The Female Agent’s next experi- 
ment was less fortunate, for her third husband locked her into 
her room for twenty years in consequence of a disagreement 
about the sausages at breakfast. But perhaps Sir Kit Rack- 
rent’s casus belli was only founded on Colonel M‘Guire’s! At 
all events, Lady Cathcart’s tantrums were notorious. 

Whitefoord gives a plan, but no other record, of the battle 
of Carthagena. His description, had he left one, would have 
fallen short of that supplied us by a certain surgeon’s mate, 
also on board one of Vernon’s men-of-war, who, in the intervals 
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of dressing grape-shot wounds, was absorbing copy for 
Roderick Random. Whitefoord obtained promotion at Cartha- 
gena, becoming Lieutenant-Colonel of the 5th Marines. Two 
years later, he urges Sir Patrick Murray’s uncle to dissuade 
his nephew from remaining in that ‘terrible sea service,’ and 
writes :—‘A Captain of Marines, tho’ of the highest quality, 
may be confin’d by the Cook of the Ship, the lowest of their 
officers having the command on board, over the highest of 
ours. He’s allowed no other provision than the meanest 
Sailor, and is often lodg’d less comfortably than a dog. Merit 
with us goes for nothing; money is the only stair to prefer- 
ment and interest gently lends her hand.’ Stationed at 
Chatham soon after, Lieutenant-Colonel Whitefoord draws an 
appalling sketch of lodging-house squalor a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

The most interesting passage in Charles Whitefoord’s story 
is the one of which we learn least from his own papers. It 
opens in August, 1745, when he casually mentions ‘an in- 
vasion . . . in the West Highlands from a French man-of- 
war . . which I believe will end in smoke.’ The Chevalier’s 
attempt did not thunder in the index. All the same, White- 
foord immediately offered Cope his services without pay. Only 
parallel columns will do justice to his modesty in narrating 
the part he played at Prestonpans. The first account is quoted 
by the editor of The Whitefoord Papers in his excellent Intro- 
duction, though why, one might inquire, has Mr. Hewin kept 
out of the Papers themselves the context of this and one or 
two other citations described as from Whitefoord MSS. The 
second account comes from the detailed defence of ‘ Johnnie 
Cope’ which Whitefoord composed in the form of an open 
letter to be read at the Enquiry. It is impossible not to 
suppose that this document contributed handsomely to Sir 
John’s acquittal. Now for the parallel columns. (This is not 
a charge of plagiarism against ‘a bonny fighter ’!) 

‘ At the unhappy affair of Preston- ‘As to your personal behaviour 
pans he acted (tho’ unqualified) as that day I must be silent only on 


Engineer, fired all the guns were account of not haveing had the honor 
discharged, stayed, after he was de- of being with you, haveing continued 
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serted by the whole people till he all night with the cannon, the post 

expended all the powder he had, you was pleased to assign me, where 

killed the Ensign and knocked down alas the sudden flight of the whole 

what they call their Royal Standard, people I had to assist me who carried 

was wounded, taken prisoner, and with them the pouder horns, left me 

lost his horses and baggage.’ only the power of fireing the guns 
that were loaded and prim’d, so 
depriv’d me of being of the use I 
wish’d to be.’ 


There is little Alan Breck-ish vanity about the Lowland 
Colonel. At the end of a defiant resistance, Whitefoord was 
saved from death and taken captive by Stewart of Invernahyle. 
The Chevalier’s gentlemanly treatment of his prisoners is out- 
lined in the Papers, whence, however, we do not learn what 
Scott understood, viz., that it was Invernahyle who obtained 
Whitefoord’s parole. At all events the two became such 
friends that political differences were sunk between them. Is 
not the magnanimous story written at large in the introduc- 
tions to Chronicles of the Canongate and Waverley? It is poor 
work to ‘burke Sir Walter,’ briefly, however,—Culloden 
found the Highlander fighting on his side, the Whigamore on 
his. The issue reversed their positions, and it became White- 
foord’s turn to intercede for the Jacobite and his family. He 
wearied the authorities with solicitations, and finally went to 
‘the Butcher’ himself. No words but Scott’s serve here :— 

‘Being still repulsed, Colonel Whitefoord, taking his com- 
mission from his bosom, laid it on the table before his Royal 
Highness with much emotion, and asked permission to retire 
from the service of his sovereign, since he could not be per- 
mitted to show his gratitude to the person to whom he owed 
his life. The Duke, struck with his earnestness, desired him 
to take up his commission, and granted the protection required.’ 

Whitefoord’s generous hazard was worthy of that other 
Colonel who broke his sword at Castlewood before Charles 
Edward’s father. Of such stuff are the fortunate moments 
made in which predestined men form their best impulses into 
a cone and strike with the point. 

After the ’45 and its sequel the interest of Charles White- 
foord declines, Garrison gossip and annoyances, difficulties in 
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obtaining arrears of pay, and much hope deferred as regarded 
promotion occupy his later letters. Not till the end of 1752 
did he obtain his full colonelcy (of the 5th Regiment of foot, 
on the staff in Ireland). Two days previously he composed a 
will and some ‘last wishes,’ wherein he ‘ desires to be buried 
out of Consecrated Ground, without any Stone and without 
Military Honours.’ But begs that ‘Capt Dering will inform 
y° Garrison, that such as pleases will meet where he appoints 
and drink a hearty Glass to his Jorney.’ Six weeks later, 
Colonel Whitefoord embarked on the ‘Jorney’ referred to in 
this queer testament. 

Charles Whitefoord chiefly preserved his own letters, his 
only son, Caleb, chiefly preserved his friends’. In most matters 
of temperament and tastes the two differed as widely, we 
might roughly say, as Horace Walpole differed from Sir Robert, 
When Whitefoord pére alleges that he has a ‘Relish’ for 
society, we are constrained to take his somewhat stockish 
word for it that he has, whereas no explicit assertion is re- 
quired to convince us that Caleb (he execrates his ‘ Jhewish’ 
name somewhere !) positively revelled in the give-and-take of 
such company as raised the talking of good nonsense into an 
art. Altogether, Caleb is so curiously modern compared with 
Charles that one might imagine him his father’s grandson. 

Caleb Whitefoord was educated at Mundell’s school in 
Edinburgh, and matriculated (at fourteen) at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Being a good Grecian, it was his father’s wish to 
‘breed him up’ for the Church. But Caleb disliked the idea, 
and he was placed instead in the counting-house of a London 
wine-merchant and M.P.—a brither Scot, it goes without say- 
ing. Here he proved an Industrious Apprentice, and in a very 
few years began to sell his sherries on his own account, or 
rather in partnership with one Thomas Brown. Resident for 
a time in Portugal as a member of the Oporto factory, he 
sends home his impressions of Lisbon shortly after the earth- 
quake. He reports vividly enough the horrors he witnessed, 
but of the sinister inference which reinforced Voltaire and 
troubled the child Goethe no shadow fell on Caleb Whitefoord. 

Several portraits of Caleb are extant. In the Cosway like- 
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ness facing The European Magazine's obituary notice he 
appears as @ young man, thin and idealistic-looking. The face 
has a quick, sensitive, wistful expression, which, with prominent 
cheek-bones and a low brow, gives it a certain resemblance to 
Lord Nelson’s. Wilkie’s portrait of Whitefoord and himself in 
his Letter of Introduction, makes Whitefoord less handsome, 
but then it represents him at the night-capped patron stage of 
life. In Wilkie’s picture Whitefoord sits holding the letter 
(its text appears among the Papers) and looking quite the 
cognoscente. A China jar stands on the floor, and on the wall 
hangs the sword that marks the man of family. There is 
character in Cunningham’s well-known anecdote; Caleb 
Whitefoord, ‘struck with his [Wilkie’s] very youthful look, 
inquired how old he was. “ Really now,” said the artist, with 
the hesitation he bestowed on most questions. “Ha!” ex- 
claimed Caleb; “introduce a man to me who knows not how 
old he is!” and regarded him with that dubious look which is 
the chief charm of the picture.’ 

It certainly was not ‘shop each day and all day long’ with 
our wine-merchant. In his own set—that elegantly bohemian 
circle that met periodically at the St. James’s Coffee House— 
Caleb Whitefoord was regarded as something of a genius 
mangué, or at any rate as one who gave up to a dinner-party 
talents meant for mankind. It is the case with every discur 
that not even his best recorded mot seems to warrant the 
handed-down tradition of his wit, so that when we learn that 
Whitefoord prodigiously diverted the town by advertising for 
a new Grievance we are reminded of Uncle Remus’s remark 
to the effect that ‘what dey called fun in dem days we don’t 
call fun now.’ Besides the cross-readings, ‘ship news,’ etc., 
with which his name is associated, Whitefoord did a little 
serious political journalism, enough to bring him ministerial 
notice and consideration. But he was not made of the wood 
from which partizans are carved, though always ready to turn 
the events of the passing day into jest and pleasantry—on 
which account, indeed, he may be regarded as, in his way, @ 
power that made for the modern tolerant spirit in politics, 
Somewhat resembling the late Sir Frank Lockwood in this 

XXXIV. 7 
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particular, Whiteford was not a man who left behind any par- 
ticular monument of his own raising, but a man justly cherished 
in life and memory by his friends. He was a personality 
rather than a doer. 

Not much attention need be paid to the spiteful remarks 
levelled at Whitefoord by that extraordinarily ill-humoured 
person, the biographer of Nollekens. Whitefoord was doubt- 
less guilty of sending ‘Nolly’ a fleecy shirt and an anti- 
rheumatic breast-plate, but what of that? The instinct to 
pet a lion, even when, as at 9 Mortimer Street, it was a very 
great beast, is tolerably innocent and certainly very widely 
diffused, for the idea that Whitefoord was a mere fortune- 
hunting parasite with ‘sharp little eyes’ fixed on the Nollekens 
£200,000 (the idea which Mr. Walter Armstrong, writing on 
Nollekens in the Dictionary of National Biography, rather 
rashly expands from Smith’s snarls), is really untenable. As 
for the offensive ‘sparkling black button’ Whitefoord wore in 
the loop of his hat, that hardly strikes the modern mind as 
indicating the obliquity Nollekens’ biographer wished to attach 
to it. , 

Whether as an amiable trait or a delinquency Whitefoord 
loved people, and his friendships included men of many ranks 
and varying shades of opinion. It is this that makes his 
correspondence so interesting, while, whether it be Benjamin 
Franklin who is writing, or one of the Woodfalls, a noble lord, 
or, in the earlier years, a fellow-clerk in the office, the fact 
that he is addressing Caleb Whitefoord, Esq., seems to com- 
municate to the writer more than a touch of the friendly 
urbanity and polished homeliness that are the essence of the 
best Georgian letters. Whitefoord’s earliest and latest inti- 
mate was Thomas Coutts, the bank founder, whose three 
sons-in-law were Lord Bute (not, of course, the minister), Sir 
Francis Burdett, and Lord North’s eldest son, the 3rd Earl of 
Guilford. Through his acquaintance with the antiquary of 
York, John Croft of port. wine fame, Whitefoord became the 
recipient of a sheaf of anecdotes of Sterne, communicated by 
Croft, who had known the Sternes intimately. The portion 
of The Whitefoord Papers that contains these anecdotes was 
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lent by Mr. Hewins to Mr. Sidney Lee for his Dictionary 
article on Sterne, where the best of them are utilised. Here, 
however, is an ungarnered conte which proves Sterne’s 
daughter to have been quite in keeping with her parentage. 

‘At the Boarding School when the Misses used to plague 
and taunt her with the names of Miss Tristram and Miss 
Shandy, she bethought herself of this contrivance. She wrote: 
Love Letters, as if from each of the Players of the York Com- 
pany to the respective young Ladies, and when most of the 
Letters were interrupted, by their Parents or Guardians, 
severall of them were flogg‘, others shutt up in dark closetts, 
and severely treated, and it brought such a Slurr upon the 
Play House that the Theatre was a good deal deserted.’ 

A generation later and ‘ Lidia’ should have found a kindred 
spirit at Miss Pinkerton’s Academy. On the whole, however, 
Miss Sterne is too unsubstantial and shadowy for juxtaposition 
with Miss Sharp. 

It was owing to his friendliness with Benjamin Franklin— 
the two had been next-door neighbours in Craven Street— 
that in 1782 Whitefoord was deputed to accompany Richard 
Oswald to Paris in order to treat with the American ‘ Minister 
Plenipotentiary’ at Versailles concerning terms of peace. 
Whitefoord stayed more than a year in Paris, meeting statists 
and literati, working sixteen hours daily, but occasionally 
snatching leisure to indite epigrammatic quatrains, ‘sur la 
Guerre, and what not. He ultimately received £400 and a 
pension of £200, on account of services rendered during this 
embassy. Caleb Whitefoord must have possessed a natural 
diplomatic gift, for we read that he excelled in the all-or- 
nothing undertaking of mutually reconciling estranged ac- 
quaintances. Garrick and he were great allies, and when the 
former sends his friend a print from his portrait as Richard 
III, (the one by Dance) Whitefoord replies— 


‘ But, Garrick, sure thou needs’t not send 
A gift of this sort to thy friend, 
As if that friend requir’d to see 
Something to make him think of thee.’ 
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At another time he addresses the player sonnet-wise, 
winding up 
‘ Best Commentator on great Shakespeare’s text, 
When Garrick acts no passage seems perplext !’ 


By these presents we may see that Whitefoord was wisely 
gracious in paying compliments where compliments were 
welcome. Yet sometimes effervescent spirits got the better 
of tact. Witness the famous evening, when the audacity of 
his impromptu ‘ epitaphs’ on Goldsmith and Cumberland sent 
each of those doctors off in a huff. Whitefoord absented 
himself from the club’s next meeting, but addressed this 
dexterous apology to Reynolds— 

‘ Admire not, dear Knight, 
That I keep out of sight, 
Consider what perils await him 
Who with ill-season’d jokes 


Indiscreetly provokes 
The genus irritabile vatum. 


For those brats of my brain, 

Which have caus’d so much pain, 
Henceforth I renounce and disown ’em ; 
And still keep in sight, 

When | Epitarus Write, 

De mortuis nil nisi bonwm.’ 


Sir Joshua was peacemaker, Caleb destroyed the scribbled 
epitaphs, and Goldy’s resentment quickly subsided. 

In 1806, the Earl of Buchan addresses Whitefoord as ‘the 
Father of our Dilletanti now in Britain, and indeed towards 
the end of his life, Whitefoord develops into a kind of minia- 
ture Mecenas. A member of all the learned and antiquarian 
societies, English and foreign, he corresponds with West and 
Isaac D’Israeli, ‘ opens doors’ for clever beginners, and shows 
equal aptitude in starting subscription lists for needy artists 
and buying virtu at Christie’s for himself or his friends. Not 
till he was so old as to be described as ‘ continuing to possess 
a good constitution’ was he guilty of the weakness of marriage 
—when he led Miss Sidney to the altar. The dubious bless- 
ing to an elderly man of a large young family (including 
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twins) followed, so that at Caleb Whitefoord’s death the whole 
of the splendid contents of his Octagon-room of old and 
modern pictures came under the hammer for the benefit of the 
collection he had formed as an after-thought. 

In addition to their biographical interest, the Whitefoord 
Papers are full of sidelights upon last century manners and of 
contemporary colour generally. One might commend to the 
attention of those who condemn ‘favor’ and ‘honor’ as in- 
novating Americanisms an opening of a letter dated 1757. 
‘D' Sir,’ it runs, ‘I received the favor (a new way of spelling 
favour, honour, etc.) of yours of the 10th of November.’ 
Caleb Whitefoord, ‘epistolising’ from Portugal, repeatedly 
asseverates ‘I shall never agree with this country’—a meri- 
torious reversal, when one comes to consider it, of the egotistic 
modern phrase. ‘Epistolise’ is probably intentional fustian. 
Almost needless to remark, the young factor has left a Lottery 
ticket at home, as to the chances of which he betrays the 
hopeful anxiety of his time of life. 

Colonel Whitefoord had been, even on paper, a liberal 


swearer, but by his son’s period Damns had had their day, nor 
does Caleb avail himself of the oaths referential which Mr. 
Acres’ major so warmly recommended. Writing in 1794 on 
the political outlook, Whitefoord certainly describes the 
Dutch as ‘our damm’d allies,’ but no Recording Angel needed to 
prepare his eraser, for, as Caleb says, ‘ pray observe this is not 
swearing.’ 


F. M. PARSONS. 


Art. VL—THE EVOLUTION OF THE PROCURATOR 
FISCAL. 


HERE are two questions which meet the student of Scottish 
criminal procedure on the threshold of his study. What 

was the origin of the Procurator-Fiscal, and by what process of 
evolution has his office developed into its present shape? Neither 
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question has been satisfactorily answered. Legal antiquarians 
have neglected the subject, and other persons have lacked either 
the opportunity or the inclination to make the requisite 
researches. The title is sufficiently familiar as applied to prose- 
cutors in the public interest before various inferior tribunals both 
of the past and present—bishop, commissary, baron, sheriff, 
justice of peace, burgh—each of which has or had an official 
bearing the name. The type of the whole, and the officer who 
is invariably denoted in modern practice by the unqualified 
expression, is the sheriff's procurator-fiscal. The pre-eminent 
position of this officer, as compared with others of the same 
class, is due to the readiness with which his powers and duties 
' have proved themselves capable of adaptation to the circum- 
stances of different periods, and to the political and financial 
necessities of successive governments. It is the result of a curi- 
ous process of evolution and development, which merits attentive 
consideration from all who interest themselves in historical and 
social problems. 

In spite of its Latin name, the pffice did not come to Scotland 
from Rome. There were two public officials under the Roman 
Emperors whose titles certainly suggest that of the procurator- 
fiscal, namely, the procurator fisci and praetor fiscalis, but these 
were merely administrators of the imperial finance, the latter 
occupying a position analogous to a Baron of Exchequer. Sir 
George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, in his Discourses, after 
mentioned, quotes as if from the Civil Law a passage which 
would establish a great antiquity for the office if it could be 
found in the Codex Justiniani—‘ si procurator fiscalis calumniose 
instigat judicem ad inquirendum, tenetur in damna actione injuri- 
arum et concremari debet.’ The reference is to the law in Codex 
III., 26, 9; but readers who have the original beside them will 
see that that law dealt with false and malicious accusations made 
by the procurator Caesaris. The procurator fiscalis is not 
named there or elsewhere in the Civil Law. 

The title came into use in the Middle Ages. It was then 
well known to continental jurists with the signification of a 
public prosecutor. For example, the expression procurator fiscalis 
occurs in a law of James II. of Majorca, describing a functionary 
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who conducted prosecutions in the public interest. Montesquieu, 
in his Spirit of Laws, expresses an opinion that the custom of 
judicial combats was opposed to the idea of an officer who should 
have the care of public prosecution, for, as he naturally remarks, 
who is it that would choose to make himself every man’s cham- 
pion against all the world? In confirmation of this view, he 
adduces the fact that the advocatus de parte publica under the 
Laws of the Lombards, who was agent of the public for the 
management of political and domestic affairs, had the privilege 
of fighting, when he sought to vindicate the right of the Exche- 
quer in a particular matter, such as the share of succession which 
a parricide had forfeited by his crime. But although the idea of 
such an officer charged with the duty of public prosecution was 
uncongenial to the national spirit of some countries, it was con- 
genial to the judicial system of France, and accordingly we find 
the term procureur fiscal established in the nomenclature of 
French jurisprudence. It is defined in Cotgrave’s Dictionary as 
‘A Lord High Justicer’s ordinarie Attorney, who pleads and 
prosecutes within his circuit, all causes wherein the publicke, or 
his Lord’s inheritance (i.e. his fisk), or both be interested.’ 
Without being too positive in regard to a matter which is open 
to considerable doubt, we may fairly conjecture that the title of 
procurator-fiscal was introduced into Scotland from France, and 
conferred upon certain officials whose duties were akin to those 
of their prototype. 

The exact date of this introduction is unknown, but it is likely 
that the ecclesiastical courts were the first to adopt the name. 
The official title of the prosecuting officer of the Inquisition was 
Fiscalis, and, probably borrowing this designation, the Scottish 
bishops, when they had need of a prosecutor, nominated a Fiscal. 
There is preserved in the Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis a 
Minute of the Dean and Chapter of Aberdeen, dated 5th 
January, 1558, in which they give counsel to the Bishop in 
regard to the purification of the diocese from certain grave 
scandals, Amongst various suggestions, they advise his lordship 
to appoint two procurators Fiscal ‘in this and in all other 
causes.’ This is the earliest mention of the expression which has 
chanced to come under our notice; but seeing that it occurs in 
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the Minute without explanation, as a phrase whose meaning was 
well understood, it cannot have been at that time a novelty, 
The Commissaries to whom the Bishops were wont to delegate 
part of their jurisdiction, nominated officials to conduct causes 
before them, These were distinguished by the same title. In 
1578 Mr. Robert Danielstoun was appointed ‘his majesteis 
procuratour fischall in all actionis and causis concerning his 
hienes and his interes before the Commissaris of Edinburgh, 
with all feis, casualiteis, and dewiteis belanging thairto during all 
the dayis of his lyfe’ (Privy Seal Reg., 45, 74). The Burgh 
Records show that in 1562 the procurator-fiscal of Edinburgh 
(which was constituted by royal grant a sheriff within itself) 
appeared as pursuer in a civil action at the instance of the magis- 
trates for removal of the master of the High School. In 1563 
Thomas Swentoun is styled ‘ procuratour fyscall to our soverane 
laidy wythin the brugh of Perthe,’ which was also a corporate 
sheriff. This is an entry of peculiar interest, as it foreshadows 
the future exaltation of the office through its connection with the 
Crown. It is to be found in the Acts and Decreets of the Court 
of Session (26, 387), where also there is an allusion to the ‘ pro- 
curatouris fischallis’ of the Sheriff of Fife under date 22nd 
January, 1574-5. The Fiscal of Linlithgowshire and his depute 
are incidentally referred to in the Sheriff Court Books of that 
county during 1595 and 1599, while the Privy Council Register 
from 1591 onwards mentions the procurators fiscal of certain 
commissary and burgh courts, and of at least two barony courts 
(Auchterhouse and Coupar in Angus) both belonging to Lords 
of Parliament. From these facts we may safely conclude that, 
from the middle of the 16th century, and it may be still earlier, 
officials called ‘ procurators fiscal,’ in varied orthography, were 
being appointed in Scotland by bishops, commissaries, burgh 
magistrates, barons, and sheriffs. Perhaps it was not the rule in 
every court to have such an officer, but there is clear evidence 
that the appointments were made in some cases. 

It is unfortunate that, although we are thus apprised of the 
appointment of procurators fiscal, we are absolutely ignorant of 
the causes which led to that result. Confining our attention to 
the type of the class, the sherif’s fiscal, it is important in this 
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connection to observe the original position of the Sheriff. In 
1436 the thirteenth parliament of James I. passed an act (No. 
140) to the effect that trespassers (that is to say, offenders 
against the law) were to be apprehended at the Sheriff’s bidding, 
and prosecuted by him in the king’s name if no other prosecutor 
should appear. ‘The powers thus vested were not left in 
desuetude, for the Fifeshire case in 1574, previously noted, was 
a prosecution for deforcement at the joint instance of the Sheriff 
and his procurators-fiscal. He was thus authorised to act as 
prosecutor as well as judge in his own court. He had, moreover, 
a personal interest in the fines and forfeitures there levied. It 
may be presumed that he had either perceived the incongruity 
of a judge acting as prosecutor, or, what is more likely, had 
found it to his advantage, in a pecuniary sense, to appoint an 
attorney or agent to recover and account for the fines and for- 
feitures imposed in his court. Whatever his motive, when he 
made such an appointment the most convenient name by which 
his nominee might be designated was that already familiar 
through the continental jurists and the ecclesiastical courts— 
procurator fiscalis, the agent of the fisk. This word ‘fisk’ (in 
Latin fiscus) was used to denote both the revenue of the Crown 
and the official income of inferior judges. In the collector of the 
sheriffs’ fisk ‘we find the embryo of the procurator-fiscal. 

The first stage of his development from this embryo appears to 
have been forced upon him. The sheriff had jurisdiction in many 
crimes inferring sentence of death, banishment, whipping, or other 
corporal punishment, for which, therefore, he could impose no 
pecuniary fine, and few of the malefactors would possess personal 
goods which could be forfeited. The fisk had no interest in these 
proceedings. Yet, since we know that such crimes were prose- 
cuted, we may infer that a system of prosecution in the public 
interest had been evolved as supplementary to prosecution on be- 
half of the fisk. The duty of conducting these proceedings would 
naturally devolve upon the procurator-fiscal. We are compelled 
to infer this, because, as we shall see, the fiscal was appearing in 
prosecutions of both kinds when we first get a definite account 
of his duties, and we have no written evidence as to when or 
why he began to do so. 
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from Malcolm II. to James L., collected in the volume known as 
Regiam Majestatem, discloses no allusion to the procurator-fiscal. 
The same may be said of the Scots Acts of Parliament from 
James I. to James VI., and of the oldest books on Scots Law— 
Balfour’s Practicks, written about 1580, and Craig’s Jus Feudale, 
about 1603. Sir John Skene of Curriehill wrote, circa 1597, 
his well-known book, De Verborum Signijicatione, in which 
he defines and explains many Scottish legal terms, but not the 
expression ‘ procurator-fiscal.’ He again omits all mention of 
this officer in his short treatise Of Crimes and Judges in Criminall 
Causes, appended to the Regiam Majestatem, and published about 
1609. The only explanation of these omissions, in the face of 
undoubted evidence of the existence of procurators-fiscal, is the 
assumption that, although such officials were being appointed, 
they were not then deemed of much moment, and were passed 
over by Skene because they were not named in the old laws and 
acts upon which his treatises were founded. 

If we except Skene’s short essay, the first book which treats 
exclusively of Scottish criminal law is A Discourse upon the 
Laws and Customs of Scotland in Matters Criminal, by Sir 
George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh. It was published in 1674, 
and passed through several editions. For our present purpose its 
chief value rests in the circumstance that it furnishes the direct 
testimony of one who had the best opportunity of obtaining 
accurate information regarding the status of the procurator-fiscal 
in the seventeenth century. Sir George fell upon evil days, and 
in the course of his public career made many enemies and had 
many detractors, but his reputation as a lawyer and a scholar 
has never been called in question. His statements, so far as 
they are pertinent to our subject, are absolutely trustworthy. 
They may be briefly summarised. Of old, the judges appointed 
denunciatores or delators, whose duty it was to inform them re- 
garding crimes; but prior to Sir George’s time this duty had 
become attached to the fisk and its representatives, that is to say, 
His Majesty’s advocate in the Justice Court, and the fiscal in the 
inferior courts. These officers might pursue or inform in in- 
quisitions, without liability to punishment for false accusations, 
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because euspicion of malicious accusation of crime ceased in their 
case as regards what they denounced ez officio. Procedure before 
the sheriff court was by way of an assize or jury, and the Pro- 
curator Fiscal was pursuer in place of his Majesty’s Advocate. 
This duty he shared with particular accusers, such as the injured 
person or his friends, but he had the right to prosecute although 
no private party should concur. Throughout these passages Sir 
George does not deem it necessary to explain what official he 
means, and takes it for granted that his readers are as familiar 
with the title of the Procurator Fiscal as they are with those of 
the Sheriff or the King’s Advocate. 

It also appears from Sir John Connell’s Treatise on Tithes, 
that a similar standing had been accorded to the Procurators 
Fiscal chosen by the Sub-Commissioners for the valuation of 
teinds, who, it was held, represented the King’s Advocate in all 
valuations led before the Sub-Commissioners. 

No material change in this position of affairs took place until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The Fiscal had indeed 
been promoted from the position of the Sheriff’s agent to that of 
an independent prosecutor in the public interest, with powers and 
privileges akin to those of the Lord Advocate; but he still held 
office from the Sheriff alone, was dismissed at his pleasure, 
received as remuneration a share of the fines recovered for the 
fisk, engaged freely in private business, and was in no sense a 
servant of the Crown. It is not likely that he would have been 
permitted to occupy a position so anomalous had the Sheriff dealt 
with a large proportion of the crime of the country; but as the 
latter shared this with several inferior tribunals—in particular, 
the proprietors of heritable jurisdictions—his Fiscal had been 
less in evidence than might have been expected. The rebellion 
of 1745 sealed the fate of those heritable jurisdictions, An Act 
of the following session of Parliament abrogated and extinguished 
them, transferred the cases formerly tried before them to the 
King’s courts, and directed that all fines, forfeitures, and penal- 
ties, which previously went to the judge, should be paid into the 
Exchequer of Edinburgh. The immediate effect of this statute 
was to confer upon the Sheriff’s Procurator Fiscal a more exten- 
sive jurisdiction, and to constitute him an official of the Crown, 
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in so far as he had to collect and to account for the fines payable 
to the Exchequer. At the same time the gathering importance 
of the sheriff court tended to draw to it from the burgh and 
justice of peace courts the trial of all criminal offences save 
those which might be adequately met by an arbitrary punish- 
ment. This did not happen all at once, but gradually as it be- 
came recognised that the sheriff court was the proper forum for all 
criminal proceedings of a serious character, which were not so 
grave as to require the intervention of the Court of Justiciary, 
Even as regards these last, the Sheriff dealt with their initial 
stages. 

There are many sources from which corroborative evidence can 
be obtained touching the position of the Sheriff's Fiscal in the 
eighteenth century. The Jnstitutes of Mr. Andrew M‘Douall, 
published in 1752, in dealing with criminal practice in the 
inferior courts, make it clear that according to their author’s ex- 
perience the Procurator Fiscal for the interest of the public 
supplied in these courts the place of the King’s Advocate. The 
same information may be gathered from the pages of Hume; but 
that great lawyer seems to have passed hastily over this point, 
and there is a vagueness in his language when treating of pro- 
secutors, which makes his work less useful for our purpose than 
that of his predecessor. Lastly there may be mentioned the 
Regulations framed in 1752 by the Sheriffs and Stewards for 
the conduct of criminal cases in their courts. 

As has been indicated, it was originally the practice for the Sheriff 
to conduct personally the precognition or preliminary inquiry re- 
specting those charges of crime which were to be tried before the 
Court of Justiciary. This practice is not now followed, except 
in grave cases; but in those days the Sheriff or Sheriff-Substitute 
in person examined the witnesses, collected evidence, and sub- 
mitted to the Lord Justice Clerk the facts ascertained. A set of 
Rules were, :n 1765, issued from the Crown Office for the guidance 
of the Sheriffs and other officials in discharging these duties. No 
direct mention of the Procurator Fiscal is made in that docu- 
ment, but annexed to it is a form of Information and Present- 
ment, in virtue of which the papers were transmitted to 
Edinburgh, and which runs in name of, and is directed to be 
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signed by, the Procurator Fiscal. This is his earliest recogni- 
tion by the Crown Office. In the following year (1766) the 
Barons of Exchequer made an order to the effect that sheriffs 
were not to receive from the Treasury expenses incurred by 
them in precognitions, which had not been transmitted to His 
Majesty’s Advocate. The sheriffs, to lighten the burden which 
this order would have thrown upon the county funds, directed 
the transmission to the Lord Advocate of the papers in every 
case which they thought should be prosecuted at the cost of the 
Crown. The duty of transmission was intrusted to the Pro- 
curator Fiscal as the sheriff’s agent, and in this manner he 
became an intermediary between the sheriff and the Crown 
Office, just as he had already become between the sheriff and 
the Exchequer. As the sheriffs and sheriffs-substitute in course 
of time withdrew from personal attendance at investigations and 
precognitions, the conduct of these fell more and more into the 
hands of the fiscals, who ultimately attained the position of being 
local representatives in criminal business of the Lord Advocate 
as well as of the sheriff. 

The objectionable system of remunerating the Procurator Fiscal 
with a share of the fines was next abolished. The Treasury 
undertook the payment of his work by fees determined according 
toaregular scale. This method continued until 1850, when over- 
tures were made to the fiscals to accept fixed salaries, calculated 
on an average of those fees. With a few exceptions, the proposals 
were accepted, and the fiscals were in this way made salaried 
servants of the Crown, and in recent appointments have been 
debarred from private practice in most cases where the official 
salary is fairly adequate. Following as a natural complement 
to this arrangement, a statute was passed in 1877 which con- 
ferred upon them fixity of tenure, by requiring the approval of a 
Secretary of State on the occasion of their appointment or 
removal. The effect of these modifications has been peculiar. 
They have placed the Procurator Fiscal in the odd situation of 
being an official appointed by the sheriff, approved by the 
Secretary for Scotland, and remunerated at the pleasure of the 
Treasury, yet holding no direct commission from the sovereign. 

Thus far has the evolution of the office proceeded, If our 
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inferences are correct, we have shown that by a circuitous pro- 
cess, without design, and moved simply by expediency or political 
and financial considerations, the collector of the sheriff’s fisk has 
become the modern Procurator Fiscal. As such, he is within 
his district the chief executive officer in matters criminal of the 
Lord Advocate and Sheriff, discharging a large part of the func- 
tions performed in England by coroners and examining magis- 
trates, prosecuting offenders both summarily and on indictment, 
and collecting for exchequer the fines imposed in proceedings in- — 
stituted by him. In opening this discussion two questions were 
propounded, to both of which partial answers have been given, 
Looking to the many points still lost in obscurity, it is not pru- 
dent to assert that those answers are accurate and final; but 
they represent the measure of our present knowledge respecting 
the subject, and set forth an instructive lesson as well as a 
curious history. 
Henry H. Brown. 








Art. VII.—FAMOUS SULTANAS. 


ao people have any idea of how important a part the 
women of the Imperial household have played in the 
history of the Ottoman Empire, and especially during the last 
four centuries. The earlier rulers of Turkey frequently sought 
alliances with the families of neighbouring princes, both 
Christian and Moslem. And one of the most romantic love 
stories to be found in Turkish annals is connected with the 
founder of the Ottoman Empire, the Emir Osman, who wooed 
unsuccessfully for two years, but finally won, the fair Malk- 
hatun—‘ Treasure of a Woman,’ daughter of the pious 
Dervish Sheikh Edebali. The marriage of Osman’s son and 
successor, Orkhan, with the daughter of the Byzantine 
Emperor Cantacuzene, and that of Bayazid I. with the daugh- 
ter of the Servian King, Stephen Lazarwitch, had important 
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results for these conquering Sultans. For the last four hun- 
dred years, however, the wives of the Sultans have almost 
without exception entered the gates of the Serai either as 
purchased or presented slaves, captives taken in war or stolen 
in the marauding expeditions of Turkish Corsairs. The 
mother of Sultan Bayazid II. and his gifted but tragically 
unfortunate brother, Prince Djem, is said to have been the 
grand-daughter of a King of France who had been sent from 
that country as a bride for one of the Paleologoi, but fell into 
the hands of the Turks who were then besieging Constanti- 
nople. The folk-songs of the subject Christians, and especially 
of the Greeks, contain many allusions to the carrying into 
slavery by the Turks of women and children, some of these 
being exceedingly pathetic. The following lines are from a 
Cretan ballad :— 


‘ The Saracens have sallied forth, and all the Isles they pillage, 
They’ve Crete’s fair island fall’n upon, when made they their first foray. 
They’ve captive made, and led away, the Primate’s eldest daughter. 
And five Pashas are guarding her, six company still bear her, 
And eighteen Janissaries who will lead her to the Sultan, 
‘* Accept, O noble Padishah, the gift that Crete doth send thee !”’ 


And a later Greek ballad thus describes the provenance of 
two inmates of the harem of Mahmoud II., ‘ The Reforming 
Sultan ’ :— 


‘ Dark trees, are ye not weeping? you, trailing branches low 1— 
The deed of Hadji Christos should cause your tears to flow ! 
His soldiers in the township he bade their quarters make, 
And they from us two maidens of Portarid did take, 

To Yidnnina they’ve led them, and to Mahmoud Pasha, 
Who’s sent them to Stamboli, and to the Padishah, 

And when the Sultan saw them, he pleased was at the sight ; 
And, to Mahmoud Pasha, he a letter bade them write : 

‘* Of Yidnnina and Lar’ssa, I thee Pasha have made ; 

So do what good thee seemeth. I wagt no sequins paid ; 
But I desire thou send me more of those maidens rare, 

As lovely as Helénd, as Kostantdina fair.” ’ 


The Imperial harem has also been very largely supplied 
with slaves of Circassian origin, and at the present day its 
inmates are almost exclusively drawn from that source. But 
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it has been chiefly the women brought as prisoners of war, or 
pirate spoil, into the Imperial palace, who, either by the influ- 
ence they were able to exercise over husband or son, or by 
their active participation in the Government as regents, have 
helped to mould the history of their adopted country. On the 
accession of a Sultan, his mother is at once elevated to the 
rank of Validé Sultana, and invested with almost imperial 
power. The new Padishah requires all the persons composing 
his harem, from the Bash Kadin Effendi down to the lowest 
slave, to take an oath of obedience to his mother. Thence- 
forward she is invariably addressed as ‘ The Crown of Veiled 
Heads,’ a title with which every petition addressed to her must 
begin. And not only within the walls of the Serai is such 
deference paid to her. In her walks and drives abroad she is 
attended by a princely train, the Imperial Guards present arms 
as she passes them, and the poor who line her path prostrate 
themselves before her. If she has occasion to communicate 
her wishes to the Grand Vizier, that functionary receives the 
royal messenger at the door of his apartment, takes the missive 
from him with the most profound expressions of respect, 
raises it to his forehead and kisses it, as in duty bound. 

Such being the position assigned to the mothers of Sultans, 
it may well be imagined that the part played by them in 
Ottoman history has been by no means an unimportant one; 
and the influence in the State of a Sultan’s favourite 
wife has often equalled that of her august mother-in-law. 
The most able as well as the most worthless of Ottoman 
sovereigns have alike been ruled by the women of their house- 
hold. Even Sulieman I. (1520-1566), who is termed by 
Europeans ‘The Great’ and ‘The Magnificent,’ and by his 
own countrymen ‘The Lawgiver’ and ‘ Lord of his Age’—an 
age remarkably fertile in men of high attainments, allowed a 
favourite Sultana to gain unbounded influence over him. This 
was Khourrem— The Joyous One’—called also Roushenek, 
and frequently referred to by European contemporaries as ‘ La 
Rossa,’ in allusion to her Russian origin—a soubriquet which 
was subsequently euphemised into Roxelana, under which 
name she is erroneously claimed as a compatriot by both 
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French and Italian writers. And, as Roxelane, she has been 
immortalised by Racine in his Bajazet. Before Sulieman’s 
accession to the throne, this slave had, by her beauty and 
vivacity, quite monopolised his affection, And so fascinating 
were her manners, so full of grace and charm was her conver- 
sation, and so subtle her skill in divining the humour of her 
lord, and in selecting the most favourable moments for the 
exercise of her power, that, contrary to all precedent, she 
induced her royal master to enfranchise and make her his legal 
wife according to the Moslem rite. 

A Circassian slave, however, who had been the Sultan’s 
favourite before the advent of Khourrem, was the Sultana 
Khaséki, or mother of the heir-apparent, and La Rossa, not- 
withstanding her exceptional position, could not, while this 
prince lived, hope to attain the dignity of Validé Sultana. 
Khourrem had also borne children to the Sultan, and as they 
grew up, she bent all her energies towards securing for her 
eldest son, Selim, the succession to the throne. As a necessary 
step towards that object, she sought the destruction of Prince 
Mustapha, a youth as distinguished for personal grace and 
beauty as for high spirit and intelligence. As he grew to man- 
hood this prince had been appointed by his father to successive 
important posts, both civil and military, which he ably filled, 
and he was looked upon as likely to surpass even his father in 
glory and renown. Khourrem found an able accomplice in 
her ambitious schemes in her son-in-law, Rustem Pasha, who 
had, through her influence, been raised from one important 
post to another, and finally to the highest station in the empire 
below the throne, that of Grand Vizier. The combined craft 
of these two conspirators awakened in the Sultan’s mind first 
jealousy, and then distrust and fear of his too popular and 
much bepraised eldest son. As Sulieman advanced in years, 
the poisonous whisperings of his Sultana produced the desired 
effect. She constantly reminded him of how his own father, 
Selim I., had dethroned the second Bayazid, and endeavoured 
to keep continually present to his imagination the picture of a 
young and vigorous prince, idolised by the soldiery and the 
nation, forcibly seizing the throne of an aged father and send- 
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ing him into banishment, if uot to death. When preparing for 
the second war with Persia, Sulieman became fully persuaded 
that his son, who was then in command of the troops in Asia 
Minor, was encouraging a military revolution, and he set out, 
accompanied by Khourrem’s son, Selim, to nip this supposed 
plot in the bud. 

When the Sultan’s army reached Eregli, Prince Mustapha, 
all unconscious of his father’s changed feelings towards him, 
arrived at headquarters, and his tents were pitched with great 
pomp in the vicinity of those of the Sultan. Sulieman’s 
Viziers paid him the customary visits of ceremony, which the 
prince acknowledged with the gift of sumptuous robes of 
honour; and on the following morning Prince Mustapha, 
mounted on a richly caparisoned charger, was conducted by 
the Viziers and Janissaries, amid the acclamations of the 
soldiery, to the royal tent, where he dismounted in the expec- 
tation of being received by his royal father. On entering the 
tent, however, he found, not his father, but the terrible Seven 
Mutes, the well-known grim executors of Sulieman’s death 
sentences, who sprang upon the prince, and, after a frightful 
struggle—for he fought bravely for life—overpowered and 
strangled him. While the prince thus perished within by the 
fatal bowstring, his Master of the Horse and a favourite Agha, 
who had accompanied him, were cut down at the door of the 
royal tent. The tidings of this frightful event soon spread 
throughout the camp, and the Janissaries and other troops 
gathered in tumultuous indignation, demanding the punish- 
ment of the Grand Vizier, to whose machinations they rightly 
imputed the death of their hero. To appease the fury of his 
army, Rustem Pasha was deprived of his office. After the 
lapse of a year or two, however, the Sultan’s son-in-law was, 
through the influence of the all-powerful Khourrem, again re- 
installed, his rival, Ahmed Pasha, being put to death on some 
frivolous charges. 

A contemporary, Dr. Wotton, the British Envoy at Paris, 
thus wrote of the assassination of this prince in a letter dated 
23rd December, 1553 :—‘ Men that have seen the said son say 
that of all the Ottoman’s posterity, there was never none 80 
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like to attempt great enterprises and to achieve them with 
honour as he was. The cause hereof is taken to be the favour 
and love which the Turk beareth to the children he hath by 
another woman, not mother to him that is slain. But his 
other sons are nothing of that towardness and activity that 
this man was of.’ 

Khourrem, indeed, preserved her ascendancy over the 
Sultan until the day of her death, and the honours paid by 
him to her memory attest the constancy and fervour of his 
affection. Her domed mausoleum stands close to the magnifi- 
cent mosque, the Sulimaniyé, in the vicinity of which her 
husband lies buried under the same turbé as his descendants, . 
Sulieman II, and Achmet II]. And the Tomb of Roxelana, as 
this mausoleum is termed by Europeans, still attests the fatal 
infatuation of the greatest of Sultans for his Russian wife, an 
infatuation which transferred the succession of the throne of 
Osman from a martial and accomplished hero to a ferocious 
and imbecile drunkard. 

The favourite wife of the effeminate Murad III. (1574-1595), 
the Sultana Safiyé, was also of foreign birth. She was a 
Venetian lady of ‘the noble house of Baffo, who had, when 
quite young, been captured by a Turkish corsair and sold, or 
presented, to the Imperial Serai. This fair daughter of Venice 
so enchanted Murad that he was long strictly constant to her, 
slighting the other varied attractions of his harem, and dis- 
regarding the polygamous privileges allowed by his creed; 
and she would probably have permanently retained this 
individual sway over the Sultan’s affections had it not been 
for the jealousy of Nour Banou, the Validé Sultana. This 
lady, alarmed by the ascendancy the Sultana Safiyé, or Baffa, 
as she was also called, was acquiring over her imperial son, 
finally succeeded in placing such temptation in his way as in- 
duced him to make his Venetian love no longer his only love ; 
and such was the demand created by the Validé’s quest of 
beauties for her son’s harem that it was said to have raised 
the price of fair slaves in the Constantinople market. One of 
this multitude of favoured women, a Hungarian by birth, also 
gained considerable influence over the Padishah. But his 
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first love, Safiyé, though no longer able to monopolise his 
affections, never lost her hold on them. And it was her will 
that chiefly directed the Ottoman fleets and armies during 
Murad’s reign, fortunately for her native country, which she 
‘ prevented Turkey from attacking, even under circumstances 
of great provocation caused by the outrages and insolences of 
some of the cruisers belonging to the Republic of St. Mark. 

The multitudinous harem of Murad III. (1574-1595) had 
produced to him a hundred and three children, of whom—so 
great is infant mortality in Turkey—only twenty sons and 
twenty-seven daughters survived him. The eldest son, Prince 
Mohammed, whom his mother, the Venetian Princess Safiyé 
above mentioned, summoned in all haste from his governor- 
ship in Asia Minor, immediately put to death his nineteen 
brothers, the largest sacrifice to his namesake the Conqueror’s 
fratricidal law recorded in Ottoman history. The new Validé 
had kept the death of Murad secret until the arrival of her son 
in the capital had made his succession secure; and this 
daughter of Venice now ruled generally in the Court and 
Councils of the young Sultan with even more predominant 
sway than she had exercised in the time of his father. 

Mohammed was a weak-minded prince, but capable of 
occasional outbursts of energy, or rather of violence. The 
disasters which the Ottoman arms were at this time ex- 
periencing in Wallachia and Hungary made the Sultan’s 
ministers anxious that the sovereign should, after the manner 
of his most illustrious ancestors, head the troops in person, and 
endeavour to give an auspicious change to the fortune of the 
war. This project was, however, opposed by the Queen- 
Mother, who feared that her son, when absent from the capital, 
would be less submissive to her influence; and she for long 
contrived to detain the Sultan among the pleasures of his 
harem while fortresses and provinces fell into the hands of 
Turkey’s enemies. The Ottoman reverses at length became 
so serious, and an earthquake which shook Constantinople and 
destroyed many towns and villages in the Empire so excited 
the popular mind, that all classes called on their Padishah to 
go forth to the Holy War against the Infidel. 
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The formidable Janissaries refused to march to the frontier 
unless led by their Sultan, and the historian Seadeddin, Mo- 
hammed’s Khodja, or Tutor, the Mufti, and the Grand Vizier 
urged on their sovereign that the only hope of retrieving the 
prosperity, or even of assuring the safety of the Empire lay in 
his appearing at the head of his armies. Their exhortations, 
aided by pressure from without, prevailed against the influence 
of the Validé Sultana. In her anger and irritation at this 
decision, and in the hope perhaps of causing 4 tumult during 
which the current of popular opinion might be changed, or 
the ministers who opposed her killed, the Queen-Mother pro- 
posed a massacre of all the Giaours in the capital. The more 
fanatical members of the Divan were in favour of adopting 
this atrocious and senseless proposal; but the authority of 
wise statemen prevailed, and Moslem irritation against in- 
vading Christians was appeased by the banishment from the 
capital of all unmarried Greeks. 

The Sultana’s fears for the maintenance of her influence 
were her son removed from her proved to be not without 
foundation. For when Mohammed finally marched into Hun- 
gary at the head of the troops, the famous renegade, Scipio 
Cicala, who had married the grand-daughter of Sultan Sulie- 
man, and was greatly disliked by the Validé, was high in 
favour with her son, and performed his most brilliant exploits 
during this campaign. 

The mother of Sultan Mustapha I. (1622-23) also played an 
important part in the events which resulted in the deposition 
and murder of Osman II. and the accession of her imbecile 
son, in whose name she exercised supreme authority. The 
high offices of State were intrigued or fought for by com- 
petitors who relied on the bought swords of the Janissaries 
and Spahis as the best means of promotion; and so fearful 
became the anarchy and misery at Constantinople that even 
the soldiery were touched by it, and, at the urgent entreaty 
of the chief ministers, they agreed to forego the usual dona- 
tives on condition of a capable Sultan being placed on the 
throne. 

Ibrahim was accordingly deposed in favour of his nephew 
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Murad IV., a child of eleven, who, even at this early age, gave 
indications of a resolute and vengeful character. During the 
first years of his reign the regency was confided to his 
mother, the Sultana Mahpeiker (‘The Moon-faced Beauty’), 
who had also played a not inconsiderable réle during the 
lifetime of Achmet I., whose favourite Sultana she had been. 
This lady was a slave of Greek origin, and was possessed of 
great beauty. Happily for the Ottoman Empire at that critical 
period, she was also a woman of remarkable talent and 
energy; and both were taxed to the utmost to meet and 
successfully combat the dangers and disasters of her son’s 
sovereignty. A Venetian ambassador, who had an interview 
with this princess when she was about forty-five years of age, 
described her as ‘ virtuous, wise, prudent, and liberal, loving 
pious works, and charitable to the poor without respect of 
persons.’ 

Though her son, Murad IV., inherited his mother’s firmness 
of character, his other qualities were rather characteristic of 
his paternal ancestors. He died at the age of twenty-eight of 
a fever aggravated by his intemperate habits, and one of his 
last acts was to command the execution of his sole remaining 
brother, Ibrahim, the last surviving heir of the House of 
Osman, for Murad was childless. The Sultana frustrated 
the carrying out of this unnatural sentence, and committed the 
pious fraud of sending a false message to her dying elder son 
to the effect that his command had been obeyed. 

But ill did Ibrahim requite his mother’s active watchfulness 
on his behalf. When his crimes and follies had become so 
gross and scandalous that the very inmates of his harem mur- 
mured, the Validé remonstrated with him in vain against the 
corruption and frivolity of his conduct, and the only effect of 
the Queen Mother’s remonstrances was to draw upon herself 
the hatred of Ibrahim, who treated her and the princesses, his 
sisters, with gross indignity, and was not unjustly suspected 
of meditating their destruction. 

Yet, notwithstanding this unfilial conduct on the part of the 
Sultan, when his career of insane profligacy not long after- 
wards roused to rebellion both the army and the nation, the 
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aged Sultana strove hard to protect her unworthy son from 
the just wrath of his subjects. 

His obsequious and obnoxious Grand Vizier had been seized 
and slain, and the united chiefs of the Ulema and the Janis- 
saries sent a message to the Serai requesting the Sultan to 
come forth to his troops. As Ibrahim complied not with this 
desire, the two chief Ulema were commissioned to wait upon 
the Queen Mother and to inform her that it had been resolved 
to depose the Sultan and enthrone her grandson Mohammed in 
his stead. The Validé Sultana consented to receive a deputa- 
tion consisting of the highest legal functionaries and three 
colonels of the Janissaries. They found her apparelled in the 
deepest mourning, with only a single negro eunuch in atten- 
dance to fan her, and stood before her in respectful silence 
until she thus addressed them :— 

‘Is it a just thing thus to raise revolts? Are ye not all 
slaves whom the bounty of this House has fed?’ 

The veteran soldier, Moussliheddin, moved to tears by these 
words, replied :— 

‘Gracious lady, thou art right. We have all known the 
benefactions of this House, no one more than myself for these 
eighty years past. But it is because we are not thankless men 
that we can no longer stand idly by and witness the ruin of 
this illustrious House, and of the realm. Oh! would that I 
had not lived to see these days! What is there that I can 
further desire for myself ?—neither gold nor rank could profit 
me. But oh, most gracious lady, the foolishness and the 
wickedness of the Padishah are bringing irreparable ruin upon 
the land. The Unbelievers have captured forty strongholds 
on the Bosnian frontier, and eighty of their ships cruise before 
the Dardanelles, while the Padishah thinks but of his lusts and 
his sports, of squandering and of corruption, Your wise men, 
learned iu the law, have taken counsel together, and have 
issued a Fetva for a change in the occupation of the throne. 
Until this is accomplished ruin cannot be averted. Be gracious, 
oh Lady! oppose this not, or you strive not against us but 
against the Holy Law.’ 

The Sultana pleaded eloquently for her son’s retention in 
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the sovereignty under the guardianship of the Ulema and 
Grand Vizier, and some of the deputies seemed inclined to 
agree to this, when the aged Kadi Asker, or Grand Judge of 
Anatolia, interposed, saying :— 

‘Oh, royal Lady! we have come hither fully relying on your 
grace and on your compassionate solicitude for the servants of 
Allab. You are not only the mother of our Padishah, but the 
mother also of all True Believers. Put an end to this state of 
trouble, we pray you, The enemy has the upper hand in 
battle. At home the traffic in places and ranks has no bounds. 
The Padishah, absorbed in his pleasures, removes himself 
farther and farther from the path of the laws. The call to 
prayer from the minarets of Ayia Sofia is drowned in the 
noise of fifes, of flutes, and of cymbals from the Serai. No 
one can speak counsel without peril to himself—you yourself, 
noble Lady, have proved it. The innocent are put to death, 
and favourite slaves govern the world.’ 

The Validé made one more effort, and said, ‘ All this is the 
doing of corrupt and worthless ministers. They shall be 
removed and wise men appointed in their stead.’ 

‘What will that avail?’ replied the legist. ‘Has not the 
Sultan put to death good and gallant men who served him 
and the state truly, such as were Kara Mustafa Pasha and 
Youssouf Pasha !’ 

‘ But how,’ urged the Sultana, ‘is it possible for a child of 
seven to reign?’ 

‘In the opinion of the wise,’ replied Hanefizadé, ‘a madman 
ought not to reign, whatever his age. Rather let a child 
gifted with reason be placed on the throne. If the sovereign 
be young, a wise Vizier may restore order to the realm; but 
an adult Sultan who is without reason ruins all things by 
murder and abomination, by corruption and prodigality.’ 

‘So be it then,’ said the Queen Mother. ‘I will bring my 
grandson to you, and will myself place the turban on his 
infant head.’ 

During the first years of the minority of Mohammed IV., 
the internal history of Turkey was marked by military insub- 
ordination and violence, judicial venality, local oppression and 
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provincial revolt; and the strife of factions was aggravated 
by the deadly rivalry that sprang up between Mahpeiker, the 
mother of the late Sultan above mentioned, and the new 
Validé Sultana, Tarkhan, a lady of Russian extraction, a 
rivalry which was terminated by the murder in her own 
palace of the elder Princess, Tarkhan was a woman of con- 
siderable ability, which she exerted to the utmost while acting 
as regent during the minority of her son. Among the monu- 
ments bequeathed to posterity by this lady is the magnificent 
mosque on the southern shore of the Golden Horn known as 
‘the Mosque of the Validé, in which she and nine Sultans 
descended from her lie buried. 

As no more powerful foe than Venice attacked the Empire, 
it struggled on through weakness and misery for eight years, 
when the appointment of Mahommed Kiupruli to the Grand 
Vizierate raised Turkey once more to comparative power, pro- 
sperity, and glory. The nation owed the choice of this illus- 
trious statesman to the Sultana Tarkhan, and it does not 
appear that he made use of any unfair intrigue to obtain the 
Validé’s favour, though his promotion entailed the deposition 
from that office of his patron, ‘Mohammed of the Wry Neck.’ 
For some Osmanli patriots, aware of the veteran’s firmness of 
character, his activity, and his keen commonsense, recom- 
mended him to the young Sultan’s mother as a man who 
might possibly restore some degree of order to the distraught 
Empire; and this highest post in the State was offered to 
Kiupruli, then in his seventieth year. But it was only on con- 
dition that he should be the absolute and unquestioned master 
of the Empire that Kiupruli consented to undertake the 
responsibilities of the Vizierate; and the Validé Sultana, on 
behalf of her son, swore solemnly that all his conditions 
should be fulfilled. 

It is said that this first of the Kiupruli line of Viziers, when 
on his deathbed, gave the young Sultan four wise precepts, 
one of which was, never to listen to the counsel of women, Yet, 
as we have seen, he himself owed his advancement to the 
Queen Mother. And his son and successor in the Vizierate, 
Ahmed Kiupruli, owed much to the favour with which he was 
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regarded by the favourite Sultana of Mahommed IV., a Cretan 
slave-girl who tyrannised with capricious violence over her 
fond and constant Padishah. This lady, Rebia Gulnoush, was 
zealously devoted to the interests of the younger Kiupruli, 
who was thereby rendered so secure in his authority that he 
ventured to remain in the island of Candia from the time of 
his landing there in 1666 until the surrender in 1669 of that 
long-besieged capital. 

This reign, in common with the preceding one and many 
others, witnessed the rivalry of two Sultanas, the Validé 
Tarkhan, now struggling hard to retain her influence over her 
son and in the Empire, and the Sultana Khaséki, doing her 
best to supplant her mother-in-law. The unnatural practice 
of putting to death, as possible rivals, the younger brothers of 
a Sultan—a custom which was not entirely abolished until 
early in the present century—must have disturbed the peace 
of many a Validé Sultana, And Tarkhan, who, after the birth 
of heirs to Mohammed, found it necessary to watch carefully 
over the lives of her two younger sons, finally took the pre- 
caution of placing them in an inner room of the palace which 
could only be reached by passing through her own apartments. 
Even there the Sultan himself one night entered, dagger in 
hand, and was gliding through to the chamber where his 
brothers lay, when one of the two pages who watched while 
their mistress slept, not daring to speak, touched, and awakened 
her. The mother sprang from her couch, and clinging round 
the would-be fratricide, implored him to strike her dead before 
he raised his hand to shed his brothers’ blood. The Sultan, 
accustomed to yield to the superior spirit of the Validé, 
renounced for the time his murderous intent, and retired; but 
on the morrow he put to death the pages whose watchful 
fidelity had saved the lives of his brothers. Timidly vindic- 
tive, and selfishly, rather thau constitutionally cruel, Moham- 
med continued to desire the death of his brothers, though he 
hesitated to strike, And when he was at last deposed to make 
room for his brother Sulieman II., he probabiy regretted that 
his infirmity of purpose had spared the rival whom an adher- 
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ence to the old fratricidal canon of the House of Osman 
would have removed for ever from his path. 

To the influence of the Validé Sultana succeeded that of the 
Sultana Khaseki above mentioned, the Cretan Rebia Gulnoush. 
Though small of stature, this favourite Sultana of Mohammed 
IV. is said to have possessed exceptional charms. She was a 
blonde with a complexion of dazzling fairness, auburn hair, 
and eyes blue as the blossoms of the trailing periwinkle, 
graceful as a fawn, and of the most winning manners. Under 
this soft and pleasing exterior, however, there glowed the fiery 
nature of a daughter of the South, capable, as shown by the 
following incident, of passionate attachment and implacable 
jealousy. The Sultan was at one time in the habit of divert- 
ing himself by witnessing the graceful dancing of a young 
Circassian slave; and in order to remove this possible rival 
from her path the Sultana gained over to her purpose a 
eunuch skilled in the performance of the Moorish dance, and 
with him plotted the girl’s destruction. A favourable oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself. Mohammed was residing at 
Kandilli, on the shores of the Bosphorus, where a terrace of 
the palace almost overhung the stream. One evening the fair 
slave was performing on this terrace before the Sultan one of 
the pantomimic dances in which Orientals delight, in company 
with this eunuch. During the course of the performance, the 
latter drew his companion towards the unprotected edge of 
the terrace, and coming, as if by accident, into contact with 
her, caused her to lose her balance. The unhappy girl fell 
headlong into the rushing current and was seen no more, 

Such episodes as these may serve to illustrate the struggles 
perpetually succeeding each other within the walls of the 
Serai. The introduction among the more apathetic Oriental 
inmates of the Imperial palace of scheming Russians, like 
Khourrem and Tarkhan, or of a vivacious and passionate 
Greek like Rebia Gulnoush, exposed the household of the 
Padishah to unwonted agitation, their natural activity of mind 
finding no outlet save in intrigue for the acquisition or reten- 
tion of influence and power. It would, indeed, almost seem 
as if these originally Christian recruits to the Imperial harem 
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availed themselves of the only means within their reach of 
avenging the wrongs they and theirs had suffered at the hands 
of the Moslem invaders and conquerors of their respective 
Fatherlands. 


Luoy M. J. GARNETT. 








Art. VIII.—MRS. OLIPHANT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Tho Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. 
Arranged and edited by Mrs. Harry Cocuitz. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1899. 


N a recent number of this Review attention was called to the 

character of Mrs. Oliphant’s work as a writer of fiction. In 

the following pages the intention is not to return to that topic, 

but to speak of Mrs. Oliphant as she has delineated herself in 

her Autobiography and in the Letters Mrs. Coghill, her editor, 
has added to it. 

The Autobiography is fragmentary, or rather it is a collection 
of autobiographical fragments written at various and distant 
dates. The earliest dated portion here given is under the date 
‘Rome 1864,’ but from a statement made in the Preface it 
would appear that the autobiography was begun in 1860. After 
1864 there is a gap of twenty-one years. The other portions 
were for the most part written in 1888, 1891, and 1894. The 
fragment written in 1885 gives an account of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
early life, and though written later than the 1864 frag- 
ment, has for obvious reasons been placed by the editor first. 
The letters are not particularly numerous, and in some respects 
are not representative, many of the letters Mrs. Oliphant wrote, 
like many written by others, are of too intimate and too sacred 
a character for publication. Still those which are here printed, 
show that they have been selected by skilful hands, and serve to 
illustrate and supplement the Autobiography as well as to cover 
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the twenty years of their author’s life which are not touched 
upon in it. They are full of interest, literary and otherwise, 
and are often brightly written. At the end of the volume are 
two lists—one of Mrs. Oliphant’s books, and the other of her 
contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine—the total of which shows 
an amazing amount of work. The editorial part of the volume 
has been done by Mrs, Coghill with great judgment and good 
sense. There is but one complaint to make in connection with 
it, and that is, as to the absence of an Index—a defect, which, 
it is perhaps not too much to hope, may be remedied in future 
editions. There is a fairly full table of contents for the auto- 
biographical portion of the volume, but there is none for the 
letters, and one has some difficulty in the absence of an index in 
finding what one wants. _ 

The prevailing tone of the Autobiography is deep sadness. 
Here and there Mrs. Oliphant dwells upon her sorrows with an 
insistence which, though perfectly natural and excusable, is apt 
to prove depressing to the reader. But the wonder is not that 
Mrs. Oliphant should so dwell upon her sorrows, but that she 
was able to bear up against them, and in a measure to overcome 
them. Many a woman, and for that matter many of the so- 
called stronger sex, would have been utterly crushed beneath 
them. First came the loss of her mother, to whom she was 
intensely attached, and of whom, writing in 1888, she says, ‘I 
miss my mother till this moment, when I am nearly as old as 
she was (sixty); I think instinctively still of asking her some- 
thing, referring to her for information, and dream constantly of 
being a girl with her at home.’ Next came the loss of two of 
her children. One of them was but a day old, but coming after 
the death of her mother and of her ‘little Marjorie,’ its loss 
affected her deeply. ‘ My spirit,’ she writes, ‘sank completely 
under it. I used to go about saying to myself, “A little while 
and ye shall not see me,” with a longing to get to the end and 
have all safe—for my one remaining, my eldest, my Maggie 
seemed as if she too must be taken out of my arms. People will 
say it was an animal instinct perhaps. Neither of these little 
ones could speak to me or exchange an idea or show love, and 
yet their withdrawal was like the sun going out of the sky—life 
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remained, the daylight continued, but all was different.’ Then 
came the breakdown of her husband, their journey to Italy, the 
terrible strain and anxiety, the hopelessness, the terror, the end, 
When all was over, and she had to begin the world anew with 
three children, one of them an infant, ‘I had for all my fortune,’ 
she writes, ‘ about £1000 of debt, a small insurance of, I think, 
£200 on Frank’s life, our furniture laid up in a warehouse, and 
my own faculties, such as they were, to make our living and pay 
off our burdens by.’ The prospect could scarcely be darker, and 
none but a brave heart could have faced it with the cheerfulness 
and confidence with which Mrs. Oliphant did. How on one 
occasion at this period of her life her heart almost failed, and 
with what success, aided by the sympathy of John Blackwood, 
she ‘turned the corner,’ to use one of her own expressions, she 
has told us in her History of the Blackwoods. 

After the first of the Carlingford Series was published, and 
brought her an almost unexpected reputation, what with the 
pleasure she had in her work and her devotion to her children, 
she in a measure overcame the sorrowful memories, and regained 
something of her former elasticity of spirit. 

All, in fact, was going happily, and her prospects were 
bright when, without a note of warning, the Angel of Death 
once more swept into her fold. This time it was her eldest 
surviving child, a daughter who had twined her affections around 
her mother’s and become inseparable from her thoughts and 
almost from her life. They had gone to Rome, where she was 
suddenly seized with fever, and in four days was laid beside her 
father. ‘I did not know,’ Mrs. Oliphant writes in the Rome 
fragment, 

‘I did not know when I wrote the last words that I was coming to lay 
my sweetest hope, my brightest anticipations for the future, with my 
darling, in her father’s grave. Oh this terrible, fatal, miserable Rome. I 
came here rich and happy, with my flowing daughter, my dear bright 
child, whose smiles and brightness everybody noticed, and who was sweet 
as a little mother to her brothers. There was not an omen of evil in any 
way. Our leaving home, our journey, our life here, have all been among 
the brightest passages of my life; and my Maggie looked the brightest and 
happiest of all the children, and ailed nothing, and feared nothing—nor I 
for her. 
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‘Four short days made all the difference, and now here I am with my 
boys thrown back again out of the light into the darkness, into the valley 
of the shadow of death. My dearest love never knew nor imagined that 
she was dying ; no shadow of dread ever came upon her sweet spirit. She 
got into heaven without knowing it, and God have pity upon me, who 
have thus parted with the sweetest companion, on whom unconsciously, 
more than upon any other hope of life, I have been calculating. I feared 
from the first moment her illness began, and yet I had a kind of underlying 
conviction that God would not take my ewe-lamb, my woman-child from 


J 


me. 


And then later— 


‘The hardest moment in my present sad life is the morning, when I 
must wake up and begin the dreary world again. I can sleep during the 
night, and 1 sleep as long as I can; but when it is no longer possible, 
when the light can no longer be gainsaid, and life is going on everywhere, 
then I, too, rise up to bear my burden. How different it used to be ! 
When I was a girl I remember the feeling I had when the fresh morning 
light came round. Whatever grief there had been the night before, the 
new day triumphed over it. Things must be better than one thought, 
must be well, in a world which woke up to that new light, to the sweet 
dews and sweet air which renewed one’s soul. Now I am thankful for the 
night and the darkness, and shudder to see the light and the day re- 
turning.’ 

Before long another trouble came. This time it was not 
death, but.an increase to her already heavy burdens. Her 
favourite brother Frank, who had married at the same time as 
herself, broke down in health, and his affairs got into a hopeless 
muddle. She was obliged to add two of his children to her 
family. Soon after he sent a telegram saying that his wife was 
dead and that he himself was in despair, and in a very short time 
the brother and his two other children became inmates of the 
Windsor house. Here were five additional mouths to feed. Her 
brother was broken in health as well as in fortune. He was 
unable to do anything, and the whole burden of maintaining a 
household of eight and of educating six children, four of whom 
were not her own, depended upon the activity and endurance of 
a woman. The burden was heavy, but was cheerfully borne; 
and all was happy till death again made havoc in her house. 
First the brother died, and then his son, who had become to his 
aunt as one of her own. He was just beginning life in India 
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when he was suddenly carried off by fever at Peshawur. Then 
her elder son, after a brief promise of usefulness, succumbed, 
and last, her youngest and only surviving child died also. The 
wrench was terrible, and when the first pangs of her grief were 
over, she wrote to Mrs. Coghill :— 


‘I am writing what letters I can myself simply to keep me from dis- 
traction—I must do something, whatever it is. My Cecco died last night. 
He is gone from me, my last, my dearest, and I am left here a desolate 
woman with the strength of a giant in me, and may live for years. Pity 
me—it seems as if God did not, and yet no doubt He had a higher reason 
than pity forme. The dreadful thing is that I can’t go too: I am forced 
to live, though everything in life is gone. . . . He lies now on his 
own bed, a perfect image of repose, his face rounded out as if he had 
never known illness, his look so peaceful and so sweet. And here am I, 
his desolate, broken-hearted mother, childless, and yet as strong as iron, 
as if I should live for ever. . . . My Cecco, always my baby ; never 
parted from me, always mine; and now I shall never hear his constant 
call upon me again ; never till we all meet, when all will be so different. 
I write to try and deaden myself a little, and in the hope of getting tired 
and done like other people, but that is what I never seem to be.’ 


Mrs, Oliphant was as strong mentally as physically, and beneath 


her sensitive and emotional nature there was another which never 
gave way, but was as strong and enduring in its truth as steel. 
Once, if not twice, in the Autobiography she compares herself 
with George Eliot and George Sand, and says how far below 
them she felt herself in literary abilities. There is another 
aspect in which the comparison or contrast is the other way. 
Neither of the two fought so brave a battle, nor did either of 
them show anything like the heroism of the widowed and child- 
less mother, whose house, notwithstanding her sleepless devotion 
and activity, was left unto her desolate. 

Sadness, however, is not the only feeling of the Autobdio- 
graphy. Mrs. Oliphant was too much of a literary artist to 
make any such blunder. And besides, though her tears were 
never far off, her resource and elasticity of spirit were remark- 
able. ‘I have lived a laborious life,’ she says, ‘incessant work, 
incessant anxiety—and yet so strange, so capricious, is this 
human being, that I could not say that I have had an unhappy 
life.’ And in the same strain she adds: ‘Sometimes I am 
miserable—always there is in me the sense that I may have 
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active cause to be so at any moment—always the gnawing pangs 
of anxiety, and deep, deep dissatisfaction’ beyond words, and the 
sense of helplessness, which of itself is despair. And yet, there 
are times when my heart jumps up in the old unreasonable way, 
and 1 am—yes, happy—though the word seems so inappropriate 
—without any cause for it, with so many causes the other way. 
I wonder whether this is want of feeling or mere temperament 
and elasticity of spirit, or if it is a special compensation— 
“ Werena my heart licht, I wad dee”—Grizzel Hume must have 
had the same.’ It was just this ‘old unreasonable way’ which 
her heart had, we suspect, that sustained her and kept her inces- 
santly active. It may make against the lugubrious theory that 
‘man was made to mourn,’ but it makes decidedly in favour of 
the idea that he was made for joy. That, however, is a matter 
for theologians and philosophers. Though most of the autobio- 
graphical fragments were written in times of great sorrow, this 
‘old unreasonable way’ of her heart is continually asserting 
itself in their pages, and making them both attractive and 
informing. 

Here and there we have a picture of almost more than photo- 
graphic minuteness, or more vivid and real than photography can 
reproduce it, as in the following description of a room into which 
Mrs, Oliphant and her husband were shown when on their way 
to Rome :— 

‘So far as I can recollect, we stopped only once—at Alassio—between 
Nice and Genoa. I shall never forget that night ; the hotel was an old 
palace, and in those days comfort had scarcely invaded even those coasts 
of the Riviera. We were taken into a huge room, with a shining marble 
floor, one or two rugs in front of the fireplace and by the side of the bed, 
and no fire. The sight of the place was enough to freeze the tired travel- 
ler, so ill and languid to begin with. I feel still the chill that went into 
my heart at the sight of this room, so unfit for him, but we soon got up a 
blazing fire. I remember kneeling by it, lighting it with great fir cones, 


and all the reflections, as if in water, in the dark polished marble of the 
floor.’ 


Here is another incident of the same journey :— 


‘I think that in some things I was younger than my years. I was 
thirty, but with very little experience of the world, and always shy and 
apt to keep behind backs. I forget if the luggage came that night, but I 
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think it did, and then arose another difficulty. We were but very 
sparingly supplied with mdney, and had brought just enough for the jour- 
ney to Marseilles, and one night’s rest at Lyons. Circular notes, I think, 
were scarcely used then—at all events, what we had was a letter of credit. 
And next morning I found that we had not enough to pay our bill and 
journey, and that it was a féte, and the banks all closed. This sort of 
thing has never been a bugbear to me as to many people, and I went to the 
landlord of the hotel and told him exactly how things were, though with 
no small trembling. No one, however, could be more kind than he was, 
He would not even take from me what I could have paid, but gave me the 
address of a hotel at Marseilles where he directed me to go and pay his 
bill there. We went away, therefore, in much better spirits, having our 
boxes, and with that elated consciousness of having been kindly treated, 
which, I suppose, gives one a feeling somehow of having deserved it, of 
having been appreciated, for it certainly warms the heart and improves the 
aspect of éverything.’ 


The following occurred on her return journey, after she had 
buried her husband, and was coming home to face the world with 
£1000 of debt, an insurance of £200, her pen, and four child- 
ren :— 

‘I did not know where to go to in Paris, as I could not go back to the 
same hotel where we had been when my husband was with me, and in our 
innocence we went to the Bristol !—my sister-in-law having been advised 
to go there, at second or third hand, through Mr. Pentland. The rooms 
were delightful, but so were the prices, which I inquired, as we had been 
taught to do in Italy, before taking possession. I faltered, and said we 
had been sent there by Mr. Pentland—but——. The name acted like 
magic. Mr. Pentland? Ah! that was another thing—rooms were just 
half the price to a friend of Mr. Pentland. _He was the editor of Murray’s 
Handbooks—but of that important fact I was not aware.” 


But what oue is most interested in in the Autobiography is 
Mrs. Oliphant’s reminiscences of her own literary life and of the 
literary people she met. Of these there is an abundance in its 
one hundred and fifty pages. She herself had a natural turn for 
story-telling and authorship, and this is how she fell into what 
she used to call her ‘trade.’ It was during a time of depression 
caused by the desertion of her first lover :— 

‘My mother had a bad illness, and I was her nurse, or at least attend- 
ant. I had to sit for hours by her bedside, and keep quiet. I had no 


liking then for needlework, a taste which developed afterwards, so I took 
to writing. There was no particular purpose in my beginning except this, 
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to secure some amusement and occupation for myself while I sat by my 
mother’s bedside. I wrote a little book in which the chief character was 
an angelic elder sister, unmarried, who had the charge of a family of 
motherless brothers and sisters, and who had a shrine of sorrow in her life 
in the shape of the portrait and memory of her lover who died young. It 
was all very innocent and guileless, and my audience—to wit, my mother 
and my brother Frank—were highly pleased with it. (It was published 
long after by W. [her other brother] on his own account, and very silly I 
think it is, poor little thing). I think I was then about sixteen. After- 
wards I wrote another very much concerned with the Church business, in 
which the heroine, I recollect, was a girl, who in the beginning of the story 
was a sort of half-witted, undeveloped creature, but who ended by being 
one of those lofty poetical beings whom girls love. She was called, I 
recollect, Ibby, but why, I cannot explain. I had the satisfaction after- 
wards, when I came to my full growth, of burning the manuscript, which 
was a three-volume business. I don’t think any effort was ever made to 
get a publisher for it.’ 


Here is her account of her first delights of authorship, and of 
the way in which she took reviews and applause. The reference 
is to Margaret Maitland, her first publication :— 


‘ Mr. Colburn kindly—I thought most kindly, and thanked him avec effu- 
sion—gave me £150 for ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.” I remember walking 
along the street with delightful elation, thinking that, after all, I was worth 
something—and not to be hustled about. I remember, too, getting the 
first review of my book in the twilight of a wintry, dark afternoon, and 
reading it by the firelight—always half-amused at the thought that it was 
me who was being thus discussed in the newspapers, It was the ‘‘ Athen- 
aeum,” and it was on the whole favourable. Of course this event preceded 
by a couple of mouths the transaction with Mr. Colburn. I think the book 
was in its third edition before he offered me that £150. I remember no 
reviews except that one of the *‘ Athenaeum,” nor any particular effect 
which my success produced in me, except that sense of elation. I cannot 
think why the book succeeded so well. When I read it over some years 
after, I felt nothing but shame at its foolish little polemics and opinions. 
I suppose there must have been some breath of youth and sincerity in it 
which touched people, and there had been no Scotch stories for a long 
time. Lord Jeffrey, then an old man, and very near his end, sent me a 
letter of sweet praise, which filled my mother with rapture, and myself 
with an abashed gratitude. I was very young. Oddly enough, it has 
always remained a matter of doubt with me whether the book was pub- 
lished in 1849 or 1850. I thought the former ; but Geraldine Macpherson, 
whom I met in London for the first time a day or two before it was pub- 
lished, declared it to be 1850, from the fact that that was the year of her 
marriage. If a woman remembers any date, it must be the date of her 
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marriage! SoI don’t doubt Geddie was right. Anyhow, if it was 1850 
{the editor says it was 1849], I was then only twenty-two, and in some 
things very young for my age, as in others perhaps older than my years, 
I was wonderfully little moved by the business altogether. I had a great 
pleasure in writing, but the success and the three editions had no particu- 
lar effect upon my mind. . . My head was as steady asarock. I had 
nobody to praise me except my mother and Frank, and their applause— 
well, it was delightful, it was everything in the world—it was life—but it 
did not count. They were part of me, and I of them, and we were all in 
it. After a while it came to be the custom that I should every night 
‘read what I had written” to them before I went to bed. They were 
very critical sometimes, and I felt while I was reading whether my little 
audience was with me or not, which put a great deal of excitement into the 
performance. But that was all the excitement I had.’ 


Curious, too, is the account which Mrs. Oliphant gives of the 
way in which her work was done, and of the circumstances under 
which she did her writing. After saying that her writing ran 
through everything, yet was subordinate to everything, being 
pushed aside for any little necessity, she goes on to say :— 


‘TI had no table even to myself, much less a room, to work in, but sat at 
the corner of the family table with my writing-book, with everything going 
on as if I had been making a shirt instead of writing a book. Our rooms 
in those days were sadly wanting in artistic arrangement. The table was 
in the middle of the room, the centre round which everybody sat, with the 
candles or lamp upon it. My mother sat always at needle-work of some 
kind, and talked to whoever might be present, and I took my share in the 
conversation, going on all the same with my story, the little groups of 
imaginary persons, these other talkers, evolving themselves quite undis- 
turbed. It would put me out now to have someone sitting at the same 
table talking while I worked—at least I would think it would put me out, 
with that sort of conventionalism that grows upon one. But up to this 
date, 1888, I have never been shut up in a separate room, or hedged off 
with any observances. My study—all the study I have ever attained to— 
is the little second drawing-room where all the (feminine) life of the house 
goes on, and I don’t think I have ever had two hours undisturbed (except 
at night when everybody is in bed) during my whole literary life. Miss 
Austen, I believe, wrote in the same way, and very much for the same 
reason ; but at her period the natural flow of life took another form. The 
family were half-ashamed to have it known that she was not just a young 
lady like others, doing her embroidery. Mine were quite pleased to 
magnify me, and to be proud of my work, but always with a hidden sense 
that it was an admirable joke, and no idea that any speeial facilities or 
retirement was necessary. My mother, I believe, would have felt her 
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pride and rapture much checked, almost humiliated, if she had conceived 
that I stood in need of any artificial aids of that or any other description. 
That would at once have made the work unnatural to her eyes, and also to 


mine.’ 

At her work Mrs, Oliphant was remarkably quick both in 
conception and execution. The very night Margaret Maitland 
was finished she sat down to Caleb Field, and on more than one 
occasion appears to have followed up one book with another with 
a like celerity. Perhaps this was the reason why she took so 
little interest either in her books or in her characters. Anyhow, 
when once they were off her hands all her interest in them was 
gone. ‘Anthony Trollope’s talk about the characters in his 
books,’ she wrote, ‘astonished me beyond measure, and I am 
totally incapable of talking about anything I have ever done in 
that way. I am not indifferent, yet I should rather like to for- 
get it all, to wipe out all the books, to silence those compliments 
about my industry, etc., which I always turn off with a laugh.’ 
‘When people comment upon the number of books I have 
written, and I say that I am so far from being proud of that fact 
that I should like at least half of them forgotten, they stare— 
and yet it is quite true; and even here I could no more go 
solemnly into them, and tell why I had done this or that, than I 
could fly. ‘They are my work which I like in the doing, which 
is my natural way of occupying myself, though they are never 
so good as I meant them to be.’ And again in the same strain 
she says: ‘I have written because it gave me pleasure, because 
it came natural to me, because it was like talking or breathing— 
besides the big fact that it was necessary for me to work for my 
children.’ This facility proved fatal we imagine to several of 
her works. At any rate, it is sufficient to account for their un- 
evenness. ‘Towards the end of her life there was some talk, if we 
remember rightly, of failing powers. The fiction which Mrs. 
Oliphant then wrote may have shown less power; but if it did, 
the cause we imagine was to be found in her growing dislike for 
novel writing. Singularly enough her last days were her best, 
and the days in which her best books were produced. It was 
then that the books on the great historic towns—Edinburgh, 
Venice, Florence, Jerusalem, and Rome were written, while her 
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best book, her History of the Blackwood House, was her last, 
Perhaps it was the book which took the strongest hold on her 
mind. The Blackwoods had always been kind to her. When 
her husband died John Blackwood wrote bidding her draw upon 
him for whatever money she wanted. They had always stood by 
her in her troubles. She herself was always perfectly loyal to 
them, and her intimacy with the family was great. When the 
book was proposed to her she replied: ‘I like your proposal or 
rather suggestion very much indeed. I have often wished you 
would think of doing something of the kind. It ought to make 
a very valuable as well as very interesting book, for the history 
of the Blackwoods would involve a most important piece of the 
recent history of literature, as well as many extremely interesting 
figures. . . . I should undertake the work with the greatest 
pleasure. And no one can read the two volumes she wrote 
without feeling that her heart was in them, and that the very 
writing of them was a pleasure. Whether her other books will be 
forgotten or not, this one will not. It is too intimately bound up 
with the history of literature for that. 

Mrs. Oliphant was always shy and retiring. Self-assertion 
was not in her nature. She sometimes felt that it was not, and 
that the want of it, if we may so say, stood in her way. ‘I feel 
that my carelessness of asserting my claim,’ she wrote in 1885, 
‘is very much against me with everybody. It is so natural to 
think that if the workman himself is indifferent about his work, 
there can’t be much in it that is worth thinking about.’ She 
had no taste for what is called society, but delighted in the com- 
pany of her friends. Among the oldest of these were Miss 
Blackwood and Mrs. Tulloch, the wife ot the Principal. Of the 
former we have the following picture :— 

‘Miss Blackwood was one of the elders of the Blackwood family, and at 
this period a comely, black-haired, dark-complexioned person, large and 
auch occupied with her dress, and full of amusing peculiarities, with a 
genuine drollery and sense of fun, in which all the family were strong. 
She was sometimes the most intolerable person that could be conceived, 
and insulted her friends without compunction ; but the effect upon me at 
least was always this—that before the end of one of her tirades she would 


strike, half consciously, a comical note, and my exasperation would ex- 
plode into laughter. She was full of recollections of all sorts of people, 
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and of her own youthful successes, which, though stout and elderly, she 
never outgrew—still remembering the days when she was called a sylph, 
and never quite sure that she was not making a triumphant impression 
even in these changed circumstances. She was very fond of conversation, 
and truly exceedingly queer in the remarks she would make, sometimes so 
totally out of all sequence that the absurdity had as good an effect as wit, and 
often truly droll and amusing, after the fashion of her family. I remem- 
ber when some people were discussing the respective merits of Rome and 
Florence, Miss Blackwood gave her vote for Rome. ‘‘ Ah,” she said with 
an ecstatic look, ‘‘when you have read the ‘Iliad’ in your youth, it 
all comes back!” Another favourite story of her was, that when one of 
her brothers asked her, on mischief bent, no doubt, ‘‘ Isabella, what are 
filbert nails ?” she held out her hand towards him, where he was sitting a 
little behind her, without a word. She had a beautiful hand, and was 
proud of it.’ 


Here is a story which Mrs. Oliphant tells about herself and 
Miss Blackwood and Aytoun. 


‘Miss Blackwood had asked him [Aytoun] to dine with us alone, and 
he came, and we flattered him to the top of his heart, she half sincerely, 
with that quaint mixture of enthusiasm and ridicule which I used to say 
was the Blackwood attitude towards that droll, partly absurd, yet more or 
less effective thing called an author ; and I, I fear, backing her up in pure 
fun, for I was no particular admirer of Aytoun, who was then an ugly 
man in middle age, with the air of being one of the old lights, but without 
either warmth or radiancy. We got him between us to the pitch of 
flattered fatuity which all women recognise, when a man looks like the 
famous scene painter, ‘‘I am so sick, I am so clevare;” his eyes bemused, 
and his features blunted with a sort of bewildered beatitudé, till suddenly 
he burst forth without any warning with ‘‘Come hither, Evan Cameron” 
—and repeated the poem to us, Miss Blackwood ecstatic, keeping a sort 
of time with flourishes of her hand, and I, I am afraid, overwhelmed with 
secret laughter. I am not sure that he did not come to himself with a 
horrified sense of imbecility before he reached the end.’ 


Mrs. Oliphant’s first introduction to the Blackwood family 
was through her mother’s second cousins, the Wilsons—Sir 
Daniel Wilson the antiquary, of Toronto fame. The first mem- 
ber of the family she met was Major Blackwood. It was before 
her marriage. The first of her books the Blackwoods published 
was Katie Stewart. The proof reached her on the morning of 
her marriage-day ; and she was always known in the office as 
Katie, a fact she was not acquainted with until she came across 
it when reading the letters for her History of the House. 
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Her ‘trade’ brought Mrs. Oliphant into contact with many 
people, and laid the foundation of other friendships besides her 
life-long intimacy with the Blackwoods. The Irving book was 
the beginning of her friendship with the Storys and the Carlyles. 
John Carlyle she found writing a life of Adamnan, the bio- 
grapher of St. Columba. With Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle she be- 
came very intimate. Mrs. Carlyle told her much about Irving, 
and used to call for her on her way to her drive. In one of her 
letters Mrs. Oliphant writes: ‘I have had a little visit from 
Mrs. Carlyle, who is looking very feeble and picturesque, and as 
amusing as ever, and naturally, has been taking away everybody’s 
character, or perhaps I ought to say throwing light upon the 
domestic relations of the distinguished people of the period. I 
was remarking upon the eccentricity of the said relations, and 
could not but say that Mr. Carlyle seemed the only virtuous 
philosopher we had. Upon which his wife answered: “My 
dear, if Mr. Carlyle’s digestion had been stronger, there is no 
saying what he might have have been!”’ Of the relations 
between the Carlyles and the character of both Mrs. Oliphant 
entertained opinions very different from those held by some 
whom she called ‘their false friends.’ 

Just as the Irving book brought Mrs. Oliphant into new 
acquaintanceships and friendship, so did the Monks of the West 
and her Life of its author. An interesting sketch occurs in the 
Autobiography of Montalembert, and of the difficulties she 
encountered when in search of materials for his life. 

The other people Mrs. Oliphant met, notwithstanding her 
somewhat secluded life, were numerous, and while reading the 
Autobiography, one has no difficulty in seeing the same skilful 
hand which filled the first two volumes of the History of the 
Blackwoods with so many striking portraits of the literary cele- 
brities of the time. At the Halls’ she saw a variety of people. 
This was in her husband’s days. Besides the Halls themselves, 
there were the Howitts, Gavan Duffy, Rosa Bonheur, then at 
the height of her reputation, and a Chinaman, who was made to 
sing ‘ What we were informed was a sentimental ballad, exceed- 
ingly touching and romantic. It was like nothing so much as 
the howl of a dog, one of those grave pieces of canine music,’ 
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Mrs. Oliphant continues, ‘which my poor old Newfoundland 
used to give forth when his favourite organ-grinder came into 
the street. . . Rosa Bonheur, I suppose, was more civil than 
nous autres, and her efforts to restrain the uncontrollable laughter 
were superhuman. She almost swallowed her handkerchief in 
the effort to conceal it. I can see her as in a picture, the 
central figure, with her short, bushy hair, and her handkerchief 
in her mouth.’ A near neighbour to the Oliphants in those days 
was Miss Muloch, who used to give parties to which the 
Oliphants were invited. The guests at these assemblies seem to 
have been odd. ‘One looked at them,’ Mrs. Oliphant says, 
‘rather as one looked at the figures in Madame Tussaud’s, 
wondering if they were waxworks or life-——-wondering, in the 
other case, whether the commonplace outside might not cover a 
painter or a poet, or something equally fine—whose ethereal 
qualities were all invisible to the naked eye.’ Twice, later on, 
however, Mrs. Oliphant met Tennyson. On the first occasion 
she thought him scarcely civil, but, on the second, charming. 

Among her correspondents, besides the editor of her Autobio- 
graphy, and others already named, were Dr. Boyd of St. Andrews 
Mr. Craik and Mr. Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean 
war, whose admiration for her writings was great. 

Here and there throughout the Autobiography Mrs. Oliphant 
expresses herself concerning some of her contemporaries in fiction 
writing. George Eliot is referred to several times. Here is one 
passage :— 

‘No one even will mention me in the same breath with George Eliot. 
And that is just. It is a little justification to myself to think how better 
off she was—no trouble in all her life as far as appears, but the natural 
one of her father’s death—and perhaps coolnesses with her brothers and 
sisters, though that is not said. And though her marriage is not one that 
most of us would have ventured on, still it seems to have secured her 
a worshipper unrivalled. I think she must have been a dull woman with 
@ great genius distinct from herself, something like the gift of the old 
prophets, which they sometimes exercised with only a dim sort of percep- 
tion of what it meant. But this is a thing to be said only with bated 
breath, and perhaps further thought on the subject may change even 


my mind. She took herself with tremendous seriousness, that is evident, 
and was always on duty, never relaxing, her letters ponderous beyond 
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description—and those to the Bray party giving one the idea of a mutual 
improvement society for the exchange of essays.’ 

There are many other pictures in the book besides those 
referred to. But the main picture is that of Mrs. Oliphant—the 
picture of a brave and beautiful soul, though perhaps not 
altogether according to Goethe’s idea, yet beautiful, burdened 
with many sorrows and heavy labours, yet always steadfast and 
always struggling, often amid tears, not for fame nor for herself, 
but for others. There have been better or greater writers, but 
none more pure, sincere, or unselfish, and none whose character 
deserves to be more admired. 








Art. IX.—THE STORY OF TUSCULUM. 


ROM whatever vantage-point the pilgrim to Rome looks 
down upon the Eternal City—whether from the ridge of 
the Janiculum, which once bristled with the spears of Porsena’s 
host, or from St. Domenic’s retreat on the Aventine, or from 
the palace of Septimius Severus on the Palatine, or from the 
roof of St. John Lateran, his eyes will always be attracted to 
the chain of hills which encircle the stupendous panorama of 
city and campagna. 

Northwards, he will see Soracte, the distant Apennines, the 
snowy slopes of Leonessa, gradually subsiding into the range 
of the Sabine mountains, with Monte Gennaro for their high- 
est summit; their lowest spur, as they fall into the plain, being 
crowned with the citadel of Palestrina, the ancient Preveste, 
whose temple of Fortune was once famous throughout the 
Roman world. 

On the opposite side of the valley the ground rises again 
into the volcanic chain of the Alban Hills, whose rugged 
summits are crowned with fortress-like little towns, many of 
them sites of Roman or Latian cities, having become in 
medizval times ‘Castelli Romani, and still retaining that 
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appellation. Rocca Priora, Monte Porzio, Colonna, Rocca di 
Papa, Marino, Albano, Castel Gandolfo, Genzano—all these 
are familiar names, but best known of all is Frascati, and it is 
also the most conspicuous of the Alban towns, with its villas 
gleaming white, amid the green of its. woods, and the windows 
of its houses glistening like flames in the light of the setting 
sun. 

Of the thousands of tourists who walk or ride from Frascati 
up to Tusculum, through the wooded glades of the Villa 
Rufinella, or by the shady lanes of Camaldoli, few probably 
realise that'this green hill, where nothing now remains but a 
few crumbling walls, and the stone seats of the Roman theatre, 
was ‘the site once of a city great and gay,’ which continued 
to exist till the middle of the twelfth century. There is no 
doubt but that the foundation of Tusculum reaches back into 
remote antiquity. Classical authors relate that it was built 
about 1250 B.c., by Telegonus, son of Ulysses, and the en- 
chantress Circe, and that from his daughter Mamilia, born in 
Tusculum, descended the noble family of the Mamilii, from 
whom sprang that Mamilius, ‘ prince of the Latian name,’ who 
led the Latin hosts at the battle of Lake Regillus, ‘ what time 
the Thirty Cities came forth to war with Rome.’ Ovid in the 
3rd and 4th books of the Fasti calls the walls of Tusculum 
‘Telegoni mosnia;’ Propertius and Silius mention them in the 
same terms, and Horace in his 23rd Ode, when he invites 
Mecenas to visit him at his Sabine farm, says: ‘Tear your- 
self away from your impediments: do not always survey 
well-watered Tibur, and Atsula’s sloping cornland, and the 
heights of parricide Telegonus.’ 

This unenviable title was given to Telegonus, because like 
(Edipus, he unwittingly slew his father, and according to the 
legend he also married his father’s widow, the much-wooed 
Penelope, by whom he had a son Italus, and some authors 
claim that it is from this [talus, that Italy was named. 

The people who founded Tusculum, however they were 
called, or from whatever country they came, were probably of 
the same race as those who built the wonderful walls still ex- 
isting at Alatri, Cori, Norba, Anagni, and so many other Latin, 
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Volscian, and Hernician towns; perhaps they were also the 
constructors of those mysterious ‘ platforms’ of cyclopean 
stones which are found on the slopes of both Sabine and Alban 
hills, and which are still an enigma to archeologists. It is cer- 
tain that the ancient reservoir of Tusculum resembles in its 
construction the reservoirs of Norba, and in some degree the 
celebrated Treasure Chamber of Mycenz. The water, supply- 
ing this cistern, passed through a conduit whose ‘ specus’ is 
five feet high by two wide; it supplies also the little fountain 
adjoining the cistern, and, though constructed at a later date, 
it may still be considered one of the most ancient fountains in 
the world. Possibly the same source was conveyed by other 
conduits within the citadel, for it was this rocky summit of the 
hill which was the original city surrounded by the walls of 
Telegonus. Eventually it became the Arx or Citadel, as by 
degrees, buildings and habitations sprang up beyond and below 
the walls, forming the town, or ‘ oppidum,’ which in its turn 
was surrounded by brick walls of much later date, and of 
which traces still remain. . 

From its eyrie Tusculum dominated all the plain of Latium, 
stretching away to the sea, where lay the towns of Lavinium 
and Laurentum, Ardea, Tellenz, and many others, while far 
away in the blue waters of the Mediterranean rose, and rises still, 
the rocky outline of the isle of Circe, mother of its founder. 
Among the mountains its neighbours, sometimes friends, some- 
times foes, were the cities of Velitre, Cora, Norba, the more 
distant Anagni, Alatri, Segna, Ferentinum, and others now 
utterly vanished. To the north lay the ancient towns of 
Gabii and Labicum, to the south was Alba Longa on the 
shores of the Alban lake, to whose king, it would appear, the 
Tusculans were at one time subject, and whence, five hun- 
dred years after the founding of Tusculun, a little band of 
emigrants or outlaws descended into the plain, and founded, on 
a hill by the side of a river, the nucleus of that city which was 
to become eternal, One can imagine the feelings of surprise 
and annoyance, with which the ancient cities regarded the 
upstart Rome. They did not interfere, however, as long as 
the city was governed by princes like their own, and, indeed, 
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allied to them, as in the case of Tarquinius Superbus, who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius, Prince of 
Tusculum. But when the Roman people shook off the regal 
yoke, and expelled the Tarquins, the princes of Etruria and 
Latium came to the assistance of*the exiled family. At first 
it was the Etruscans who assembled a large army, under the 
command of Porsena of Clusium, to replace their fellow- 
countrymen on the throne of Rome, for the Tarquins origin- 
ally came from Tarquinia (now Corneto), a town about twenty 
miles from Rome, in southern Etruria. 

As we all know, the famous fight at the Pons Sublicius, and 
the fall of the bridge itself, prevented the Etruscans from 
entering the city, and it seems that Porsena, of a nobler dis- 
position than his protégé, possibly disgusted by the vice and 
cruelty of the Tarquins, and disheartened by the loss of his. 
son in a combat at Aricia (the great Mausoleum still standing 
there is said to be the tomb of Aruns) withdrew his army from 
the Roman territory, and his protection from the Tarquins, 
Then it was that the old king took refuge at Tusculum, and 
claimed the aid of his son-in-law, Mamilius, who made a league 
with thirty cities of Latium to take the field for the Tarquins, 
and sent heralds to Rome to demand the restoration of the 
king. The Romans stoutly refused: both sides armed apace, 
and the Romans named Aulus Posthumius their Dictator. The 
armies met in ‘Agro Tuscolano,’ on Tusculum territory, and 
on the shores of Lake Regillus was fought the fight, which 
decided the fate of the kings, and the existence of the Republic 
of Rome. The old king Tarquin and his youngest son perished 
on the field, and Mamilius was also slain in single combat by 
Titus Herminius, who fell at the same time. 

The account of the death struggle is familiar to us all in the 
stirring Lay of Macaulay :— 

‘ Mamilius spied Herminius 
And dashed across the way : 
** Herminius ! I have sought thee 
‘* Through many a bloody day. 
** One of us two, Herminius, 
‘*Shall never more go home. 


**T will lay on for Tusculum, 
‘* And lay thou on for Rome!” 
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‘ All round them paused the battle, 
While met in mortal fray 
The Roman and the Tusculum, 
The horses black and grey. 
Herminius smote Mamilius, 
Through breast-plate and through breast, 
And fast flowed down the purple blood 
Over the purple vest. 
Mamilius smote Herminius 
Through head-piece and through head ; 
And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead.’ 


Livy’s account of the battle is somewhat cursory. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus enters into much fuller particulars, but 
it has been remarked by some writers, as an argument against 
the historical fact of the battle, that the episodes of the single 
combats, and the miraculous apparition of the ‘Great Twin 
Brethren’ read more like an epic poem of the Homeric char- 
acter than a serious historical narrative. Another argument 
advanced, is the extreme uncertainty of the exact site of Lake 
Regillus. It seems extraordinary that this should be so, con- 
sidering .the importance of the event, and also that the spot 
was a regular place of pilgrimage for the pious Romans, on 
account of the miraculous impression of the hoof of Castor’s 
horse on the rock by the side of the lake. It is also impossible 
to say when the knowledge of the exact site was lost, nor is it 
possible to settle it by the vague descriptions of Livy and 
Dionysius, so that modern authors have advanced the claims 
of no less than five different sites, but the most recent authori- 
ties, after weighing the various claims, consider that the most 
likely spot, judging from the description of the positions of the 
troops, would be the extinct crater now known as Pantano 
Secco, which is situated about three miles from Frascati, just 
where the volcanic ridges die away into the plain. 

The apparition of Castor and Pollux in favour of the Romans 
appears singular, for the cult of the Dioscuri was of Greek 
origin, and had probably been brought by the Greek colonists 
to Tusculum, where a temple was dedicated to them, and at 
Cori can still be seen the fine columns of a temple raised in 
their honour. 
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It was, however, the custom of the Romans to propitiate the 
gods of their adversaries by invoking them, and vowing to 
build temples in their honour, as for instance, when Furius 
Camillus invoked the Juno of the Veientes, and when the Em- 
peror Tiberius proposed to raise an altar to the Christ of the 
Hebrews; and so it happened that the vow of Aulus the 
Dictator in the critical moment of the battle gained the 
Dioscuri over to the Roman side, and lett to the admiration of 
posterity those glorious columns standing to this day in 
the Roman Forum, hard by ‘ Vesta’s Fane,’ though it is only 
from Domitian’s restoration of the temple that the fine 
cannelated Corinthian pillars date. 

After the battle of Regillus an alliance was formed between 
Tusculum and Rome in which both cities aided each other 
mutually and effectually at critical moments of their existence, 
and Lucius Mamilius was made a Roman citizen, in considera- 
tion of services rendered to that city. Nevertheless, after the 
invasion of the Gauls, Tusculum, for some reason of which we 
are ignorant, joined the league of the Latin cities against 
Rome. It was during this war, according to Livy, that 
occurred the episode of the single combat between Germinius 
Metius, one of the Latin leaders, and the son of the Consul 
Manlius. Every reader of Livy will remember the tragic 
words he puts into the mouth of the Consul, when his youthful 
son returned as a conqueror, to lay at his father’s feet the 
spoils of his defeated adversary. After a severe and bitter 
reprimand for having disobeyed the military order which for- 
bade all combats except on the actual field of battle, for 
having set a bad example, and transgressed against Law 
and Discipline, he concludes with the terrible sentence :—‘ I, 
lictor, deliga ad palmu’—(‘away with him, lictor, to the 
stake’), ‘So jealous as to military discipline were the 
ancients,’ says Florus, ‘ quasi plus in’ imperio esset, quam in 
victoria.’ 

A few years after the conclusion of this war the Tusculans 
were accused by the Romans of treachery, in aiding the 
Volscians in their revolt; but they indignantly protested their 
innocence, and men, women, and even children marched in a 
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body to Rome, demanding to be cleared of the imputation, 
And, indeed, when Hannibal and his army attacked Tusculum 
on his march against Rome, they so stoutly resisted him, that 
he was forced to change his route, and turn aside from their 
walls. These same walls were restored and strengthened 
during the internecine war between Marius and Sulla, and the 
Tusculans appear to have sided with the former. They seem, 
indeed, to have been continually involved in the petty and 
local warfare, which characterises the history of the cities of 
Central and Southern Italy for many centuries, until at last 
towards the beginning of the Empire, a period of peace and 
prosperity appears to have begun for Tusculum, and we begin 
to hear of the fame of its families, and the splendour of its 
villas. It became one of the most favourite resorts for the 
jaded inhabitants of Rome, worn out by the noise and tumult 
of the vast and over-populated town. It was easily accessible 
by the beautiful Via Latina, that most ancient of all the 
Roman roads, conducting as it did to the very district where 
the Romans had their origin. It never changed its original 
appellation, or assumed the name, as so many Roman roads 
did, of the person who had made or mended them, although it 
was one of the eight great roads repaired by Augustus. 

The Porta Latina in the walls of Honorius, restored by 
Belisarius, though now walled up, is still distinctly visible 
under the ivy and creeping plants, which at this point are still 
allowed to clamber over the crumbling, weather-stained 
bricks. Close by is the little church with a beautiful campanile 
which marks the spot where St. John is said to have been 
immersed in the boiling oil, and on the other side of the road 
is a Columbarium, which in ancient times was separated from 
the tomb of the Scipios by a narrow lane leading from the 
Via Latina to her more celebrated sister, the Via Appia, whose 
lordly sepulchres still lift up their dismantled heads, while 
those of the Via Latina, once doubtless just as splendid, are 
now much less numerous. About five miles from Rome, quite 
a little group of them has survived, and two of these especially, 
belonging to the Pancrazian and Servilian families, are in a 
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wonderful state of preservation ; the frescoes and delicate re- 
liefs in stucco are the admiration of ail visitors to Rome. 

A little further on stood the small temple of Fortuna 
Muliebris, erected in memory of that fateful meeting between 
Volumnia and Coriolanus, when Shakespeare puts into his 
mouth the pathetic cry—‘Oh my mother, mother! O you 
have won a happy victory to Rome!’ and then finally: 
‘Ladies, you deserve to have a temple built you: all the 
swords in Italy, and her confederate arms, could not have 
made this peace.’ 

Some way beyond this temple, which was situated quite 
near the line of the Claudian aqueducts, where they join those 
of the Aqua Felice, a cross-road connected the Latin and 
Appian ways; it was called the Via Valeria, from having been 
constructed by Valerius Messala. Tibullus mentions it in 
one of his poems. Skirting the Via Latina, and in the 
Campagna on either side of it, are still to be seen ruins of 
the numerous and splendid Villas which existed here in Im- 
perial times, and of which the immense remains called Setti 
Bassi, probably from the original owner, Septimius Bassus, the 
Consul, are conspicuous from their extent, and from the height 
of the walls.. Judging from them we may to some degree 
imagine what must have been the aspect of the Campagna 
when covered with these ‘ gorgeous palaces’ and cultivated 
properties. The Via Latina began to ascend the Alban range 
not far from the present Grotta-Ferrata, which with Marino, 
it left on the right, and skirting the hill of Tusculum it led to 
the forest and mountain of Algidus sacred to Diana, and 
also to the goddess Fortune. Horace, in the 21st Ode of the 
Ist Book alludes to ‘ gelido Algido,’ and again in the 23rd 
Ode of the 3rd Book, and in the 4th of the 4th Book. A branch 
road, of which the traces still remain, led up to Tusculum, and 
probably followed the walls of the lower town. A consider- 
able portion of them was brought to light in 1886, on 
the property of Prince Lancelotti, to the north of the amphi- 
theatre, which is of comparatively late date, and, like so many 
Romaa amphitheatres, was outside the gates. According to 
Signor Fonteanive there are two portions of this wall of poly- 
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gonal structure, and formed of ‘capellaccio sciliceo,’ a local 
stone. ‘The lower wall is 23 metres in length, the upper one 
has been uncovered only to the extent of 17 metres, while 
their height varies from one to three metres. As happens in 
so many Roman buildings, they have served as foundations for 
small villas and farm buildings of a later date. From the 
position of these walls, Professor Tomasetti, the well-known 
archzologist of the Campagna Romana, argues that the original 
city of Tusculum covered a much larger extent of territory 
than was supposed, but other archeologists, and among them 
Mr. Stillman, believe that the later Romans reproduced this 
archaic style in architecture, as they did in sculpture. From 
the western gate a ‘long white street’ ran straight through 
the city to the Forum, which apparently was enlarged and 
embellished during the reign of Augustus. A fine statue of 
that Emperor was found here in 1825, and sent to the Chateau 
d’Aglié in Piedmont, now the property of the Duke of Genoa. 
At this date the Villa Rufinella belonged to the Dowager 
Queen of Sardinia, who left it to Victor Emmanuel long before 
the days when he became King of Italy, and by him, also in 
those long past days, it was sold to the present owner, Prince 
Lancellotti. In 1818, however, it belonged to Lucian Buona- 
parte, Prince of Canino, the only one of Napoleon’s brothers 
who would not wear a crown, and who preferred antiquities 
to kingdoms. The excavations he caused to be made at 
Tusculum brought to light two beautiful statues of Tiberius 
and his sister-in-law Antonia. A fine statue of Apollo was 
found near the theatre, where also were discovered the statues 
of two ladies of the Rutilia family, now in the Vatican. The 
theatre itself is probably of the time of Augustus; its position 
was most happily chosen, and one can imagine it crowded 
with spectators, while above it rose the ancient walls of 
Telegonus, and the height of the acropolis crowned with the 
temples of Jupiter and the Dioscuri, all canopied by the limpid 
sky of Italy. 

Many of the great families of Rome boasted a Tusculan 
origin: the Laterani, on whose Roman property now stand 
the palace and church which still bear their name, came from 
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Tusculum; in the woods of Camaldoli, in 16¢6, was discovered 
the sepulchre of the Furii family to whom belonged the 
famous General Camillus, and in Frascati have been found 
inscriptions commemorating the Fabian gens. But the most 
celebrated citizen of ‘'usculum was Marcus Porcius Cato, who 
was born here in the year of Rome 520. His name was origi- 
nally Priscus, but this was changed to Cato to mark his great 
wisdom, for Plutarch says, ‘the Romans call wise men Catos.’ 
He had red hair and grey eyes, and an epigram written on 
him ill-naturedly declares that :— 
‘ With eyes so grey, and hair so red, 
With tusks so sharp and keen, 


Thou’lt fright the shades when thou art dead, 
And Hell won’t let thee in.’ 


The memory of the Porcian family is still preserved in the 
names of the village of Monte Porzio, and the fields of Prati 
Porci. 

As for the proprietors of Villas at Tusculum, the list is long 
indeed, and includes the well-known names of Lucullus, 
Cicero, Marcus Brutus, Hortensius, Balbus, Crassus, Metellus, 
Cesar, Pliny, and many others. The precise site of some of 
these villas has been ascertained through the researches of 
Professors Lanciani and Tomasetti, and other well-known 
Roman archeologists. 

Thus we kuow that the Villa Rufinella occupies the site of 
that of Tiberius, and the vast edifice of Mondragone, whose 
three hundred and odd windows reflect the light of the rising 
and setting sun, stands on the villa of Emilius Macris, 
The Villa Torlonia first belonged to Lucullus, and later became 
the property of the Flavian family, particularly of Domitian. 
Inscriptions, columns, rare marbles, and other remains of this 
villa were brought to light when the actual railway 
station of Frascati was built. Pliny says that Sulla’s ‘ Villa 
Toscolano’ was afterwards purchased by Cicero, becoming 
known as the ‘ Tuliana,’ but archzologists cannot agree as to 
its exact position. Some would locate it near the Rufinella, 
while others, amongst whom is the learned Basilian monk, 
Padre Cozza Luzi, believe that it was situated at Grotta 
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Ferrata, one of their arguments being the frequent references 
Cicero makes in his letters to the Aqua Crabia, whose source is 
close to the Greek monastery of Grotta Ferrata. 

The disputes about Cicero’s Tusculan villa remind one of 
those respecting St. Patrick’s birthday, of which the result was 
that ‘instead of one birthday St. Patrick got two,’ for a fur- 
ther difficulty as to its site lies in the existence, not far from 
the amphitheatre, of a large mass of ruins known as the 
‘Scuola di Cicerone.’ The valley leading up in this direction 
has been called from time immemorial the ‘Valle di Cicerone,’ 
and a lane in the immediate neighbourhood is known to this 
day, according to Signor Seghetti, as ‘ Vicolo Turniano’ or 
‘Turliano,’ which certainly might be derived from Tullianum 
or Tullio, the family name of Cicero. 

In the Codex Tuscolano it is said that Cicero, ‘ after having 
read aloud to his pupils in the School or Academy which 
stands on the heights of Tusculum, was in the habit of stroll- 
ing down to his villa, situated lower down on_ the 
hill ;’ that ‘ Tuscolana’ from which so many of his letters are 
dated, and to which he fled for refuge from the harassing cares 
and anxieties of his fatiguing Roman existence. If this 
description is correct, it might conciliate the difficulties. Mean- 
while Professor Lanciani declares that the so-called ‘Scuola’ 
is a ruin of a building of the first century, constructed over a 
more ancient edifice, while Professor Tomasetti would not 
deny either to Grotta Ferrata or to Tusculum the honour of 
possessing the ‘ Tuscolana ’ of Cicero, and so it is the old story, 
as in the days of Alexander Pope :— 

‘ A buried marble half reveals a name : 
That name the learned with fierce disputes pursue, 
And give to Titus old Vespasian’s due.’ 

The remains of the Villa of Galba may still be seen on the 
road to Monte Parzio, and the Villas of the Octavian and 
Attilian families occupied the vast grounds of the actual Villa 
Aldobrandini. The Barco di Borghese was the villa of the 
Quivtilian family, and was appropriated by the tyrant Com- 
modus, probably at the same time that he seized their vast 
estates on the Via Appia, where the ruins of their villa still 
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exist, and are now vulgarly known as Roma Vecchia. An in- 
scription discovered not many years ago on this site is con- 
sidered by de Rossi to indicate that the Quintilii had become 
converts to Christianity, and this may have served Commodus 
as a pretext for their assassination, and the spoliation of their 
wealth. 

The stately terraces and ‘ shady groves that Sylvan loves’ 
command the same view over the wide Campagna and the 
distant Rome, that met the eyes of Lucullus when he wandered 
in this villa, which he loved so well that when he died in 
Rome, and the people desired that he should be buried in the 
Campus Martius, his brother Marcus ‘ prevailed with them to 
have the obsequies performed on the Tusculum estate.’ 
He was accordingly laid to rest in the lovely spot so 
dear to him, and it seems not improbable that the 
dismantled sepulchre still standing in Frascati, and known 
from time immemorial as the ‘Sepolcro di Lucullo,’ may really 
be the tomb of the great general and gastronome. It has long 
been despoiled of the marble columns and casing which once 
adorned it, and which were used for the pavement of the 
cathedral of Frascati, but its circular form is still distinctly 
traceable, as also its construction in ‘opus reticulatum,.’ 
Inside is the funereal chamber with three ‘ loculi.’ 

If it be true that the country is happy that has no history, 
Tusculum may be reckoned to have been singularly fortunate 
up to the fourth century, when the Empire was transferred 
from Rome to Constantinople ; for the town is but rarely re- 
ferred to before that date, but after that time it reappears in 
the chronicles of the day as having suffered, like its neigh- 
bours, from the ravages inflicted by the hordes of savage bar- 
barians who over-ran Italy from the Alps to Etna. Many 
buildings having been burnt and destroyed in the lower town, 
the inhabitants appear to have taken refuge in the Arx, pro- 
tected by its natural situation, and by the cyclopean walls of 
Telegonus, . 

The next mention of Tusculum occurs in the sixth century, 
during the reign of the Gothic king Theodoric, when a certain 
Anicius Tertullian made a gift of his vast property at Tus- 
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culum to the Benedictines of the Abbey of Subiaco. This 
property seems to have included the Villas of Lucullus and 
the Flavians; and the settlement of inhabitants in and around 
it came to be known in the ninth century by its present name 
of Frascati, for in documents of that period, mention is mace 
of the churches of Sta. Maria and St. Sebastian ‘in Frascata.’ 
The latter church was indeed tor many centuries the cathedral. 
About this time also, the celebrated family of the ‘ Conti di 
Tuscolo’ first appear upon the scene, and the authors 
Santonetti and Poliziano think they may have held the Tus- 
culan lands in fief from the abbots of Monte Cassini, to whom 
the property had been transferred. 

In any case, from this date Tusculum again occupies a 
prominent place in Roman history, for from 940 to 1058 A.D. 
this family of the Counts of Tusculum gave to the Roman See 
no less than seven Popes: Sergius III., John XI., John XII, 
and XIX., and the eighth, ninth, and tenth Benedicts. At the 
same time the civil power of Rome was also in the hands of 
the Counts and Countesses of Tusculum, who figure as Con- 
suls, Senators, and Senatrix, famous and infamous as Alberics, 
Theofilatus, Theodoras and Marozias. Their whole history 
appears an incredible tissue of wickedness and impiety. One 
of the best of the family was a certain Count Gregory, who, 
towards the end of the tenth century granted to St. Nilo the 
ground on which now stands the Basilian convent of Grotta 
Ferrata. 

In 1060, when Robert Guiscard and his Norman adventurers 
overran the Campagna, they carried fire and sword over all 
the district of Tusculum. They were encouraged in their 
ravages by the Pope Nicholas II., whose election had. been 
opposed by the Tusculans, and from this time forward the 
history of Tusculum and its Counts is a record of perpetual 
disputes and combats with rival Popes, or rival Barons. 

In 1167 the Tusculans, being attacked by the Romans as in 
the days of old, sent messengers to implore the aid of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who was at that time engaged 
in besieging Aucona. He despatched a force to their aid, 
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commanded by Christian di Magonza,* and the allied troops 
of Germans and Tusculans defeated the Romans with great 
slaughter on the 9th of May, 1167, at Prato Porci, one of 
the places claimed as the site of Lake Regillus. Some of 
the names existing up to the present day in the immediate 
neighbourhood, such as ‘campo bruno,’ ‘ passo longobardo,’ 
‘ valle dei morti,’ recall memorics of the combat. 

This was the last glorious event in the annals of Tusculum. 
The haughty independent spirit of the town and its Counts 
seems gradually to have declined before the increasing power 
of the Papacy, and the great family which had given Popes 
and Senators to the Eternal City ends ingloriously in the 
person of Count Raino, who made over the possession of Tus- 
culum to Pope Alexander III. (Ranuccio di Siena), on the 3rd 
of August, 1170. In October of the same year the Pope made 
his triumphal entry into the city, where he resided for twenty- 
six months, till the end of January 1172. It was in Tusculum 
in 1171 that he received the news of the murder of Thomas 4 
Becket, and here, says Platina, ‘ were received the ambassa- 
dors of Henry, King of England, when they came to clear that 
King of the accusation of having conspired the death of St. 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. The Pope, not easily 





* Christian, Count of Buch, was created Archbishop of Mainz (Magonza) 
in 1165 by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in place of Conrad of 
Wittelsbach, and became one of the principal and best of the Imperial 
generals. He was a typical Prince-Bishop, that curious anomalous crea- 
tion of the Middle Ages, partly pious, partly profane, commanding alike 
in Church and camp, saying Mass, and slaying his foes. His Court, 
which accompanied him on his campaigns, was luxurious, and hardly 
of the character which we should now consider fitting for an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary, but ‘autres temps, autres mceurs.’ He was a 
man of considerable culture, speaking several languages, and is described 
as ‘disertus et facundus, vir largus et illustris.’ He was connected with 
Tusculum for sixteen years after he had gained the battle of Prato Porci. 
Pope Lucius III., who was then at Segni, summoned him to aid the Tus- 
culans, once more attacked by the pitiless Romans. In obedience to 
the Pope’s orders, Christian advanced with his troops to Tusculum, but 
hardly had he arrived there, when he was seized with fever, and died in 
1183 within the walls which he had come to defend. His grave has 
been swept away with all the other memorials of the place. 
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giving credit to the King’s ambassadors, sent two Cardinals into 
England with plenary power to examine the matter.’ Platina 
adds that later on, when Alexander was residing at Segni, he 
was informed by ‘ English ambassadors, of miracles wrought 
by St. Thomas, and he there canonised him,’ but according to 
other authorities this event took place at Anagni, where 
Alexander lived for some time. In the crypt of the cathe- 
dral of that town there are still to be seen very interesting 
fourteenth century frescoes commemorative of St. Thomas. 
After the departure of Alexander III. from Tusculum, the 
history of the city draws rapidly to a close. The enmity be- 
tween it and Rome had been for years steadily increasing in 
intensity ; one party was always raiding the territory of the 
other, and the Romans appear to have been particularly ex- 
asperated by the Tusculans’ habit of retreating behind their im- 
pregnable walls. They seem, therefore, to have made it a con- 
dition that if they acknowledged Alexander III. as Pope, and 
abandoned the cause of the anti-pope of the moment, the walls 
of Tusculam should be dismantled. The whole transaction is 
somewhat obscure, for although the Pope appears to have 
been attached to the city, nevertheless not only his consent, 
but also that of the Senate of Tusculum was in some way ob- 
tained to the demands of the Romans, and in November, 1172, 
the barbarous work of destruction commenced. Not only 
were the walls of the ‘Oppidum’ levelled to the ground, but 
houses and towers were destroyed wholesale, so that the un- 
fortunate inhabitants were driven either into exile, or within 
the narrow limits of the citadel, where indeed the Pope him- 
self continued to reside for some months. The final destruction 
of the Arx itself and the absolute annihilation of Tusculum 
took place in 1191, when Pope Celestin III., (Alexander being 
dead) and the Emperor Henry VI. seem to have agreed to- 
gether to hand over the unfortunate city to its enemies. 
Aided by darkness and treachery, on an April night seven cen- 
turies ago, the Romans stormed the place; the inhabitants 
taken by surprise but defending themselves desperately, were 
massacred or mutilated: all that remained of the city, houses, 
temples, and the venerable walls of Telegonus, was absolutely 
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razed to the ground, and salt was strewn over the ruins so 
that they should never again be built up. 

How complete and ruthless was the destruction can be 
judged by the aspect of the place at the present day, and the 
preservation of the seats of the theatre may be owing to the 
mass of débris which must have fallen into it from the citadel 
above. 

The guide books relate that Frascati was founded at this 
time by refugees from Tusculum, but as has been already 
stated, documentary evidence proves that the place was 
already called Frascata, two centuries before this time: no 
doubt, however, some of the Tusculans who escaped, took 
refuge there; others, we are told by a contemporary author, 
Saint Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, fled to Rocca di Papa, 
Tivoli, Velletri, even to Rome itself, and thus Tusculum ceased 
to exist! Platina says that the very stones of the demolished 
city were brought to Rome, and many of them were for a 
long time to be seen in the Campidoglio recalling to all who 
beheld them the fact that another of the ancient cities of 
Latium had ceased to exist. 


F. GAUTIER. 








Art. X.—SOME REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES IN 
CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS. 


MONG the outstanding features characteristic of the 
methods of scientific research, during recent years, in 

all departments of knowledge, none is so conspicuous as the 
tendency towards concentration and specialisation. Examine 
the catalogues of any library, and the point that first arrests, 
then astonishes, and finally bewilders the enquirer, is the 
amazing number of sub-divisions into which every subject, 
from history to shoemaking, is grouped, on the thousand times 
attenuated sections in each of which some one indefatigable 
worker hopes to leave his mark. Order, genus, species—these 
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were sufficient for our forefathers; but, nowadays, the first is 
parcelled out intu a host of sub-orders, these into new and 
ever-increasing genera, and these again into species too 
numerous to name with their sub-species and varieties. In 
botany, for instance, we are not content with noting that 
Sazi-fraga stellaris changes its foliage slightly according to 
its habitat, but each of these scarcely varied and probably 
inconstant forms must be new-christened with an appellation 
worthy of the lexicographic genius of a Johnson. In zoology, 
in miueralogy, a mere glance at the modern text-books is 
enough to convince us that this spirit of differentiation is ram- 
pant here also; and, in fact, there is no department of know- 
ledge, whether ancient or recent, abstract as astronomy and 
the higher mathematics, or practical and human as architecture, 
which has not been burrowed into by the gimlet-like intensity 
of the specialist and the concentrated acumination of a single 
mind absorbed with its one special, personal, achievement. 
Now, of all intellectual pursuits, there is one, comprehending 
so much and embracing so many collateral sciences as to put 
forth an unquestionable claim for supremacy. Though the 
latest-born of the sciences, properly so called, archeolugy, 
which, till quite recently, was deemed the fitting hobby of the 
hunting squire and the suitable occupation of a learned leisure, 
now demands from her votaries all that the most exacting 
experimentalist asks, all that the keenest naturalist trains 
himself to acquire, all that the most courageous pioneer 
possesses of natural talent and ready aptitude. The archzolo- 
gist no longer dreams, he delves; he no longer supposes, he 
proves; facts take the place of fancy ; observation, compari- 
son, logic, are as much portions of his equipment as of that of 
a Newton or a De Candolle. The exactness of the true 
scientific spirit has done to death antiquaries of the Monkbarns 
type. Race, area, locality, are the all-important factors in the 
line of his investigations; the limits within which a specialised 
form of burial, ¢g., or the use of a particular kind of charm, or 
the abundantly-varied ceremonies connected with marriage, 
are yearly becomiug more and more compressed and defined. 
Lessen your area and your fact gains in value; diversity of 
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customs follows diversity of races; localise your specimens : 
these adages, coupled with accuracy in description and a pre- 
cision in nomenclature that no longer puts up with an ‘if,’ an 
‘or, an ‘etc.,’ are among the simplest axioms of the modern 
study of antiquities. 

Doubtless, this is all very well; there is vitality in the 
system; all the grades through which the relics of bygone 
ages have passed by means of this sieve of specialisation do 
become separate, and may be eventually grouped with good 
effect; and, beyond question, the intimate and thorough 
knowledge of one special and confined area, worked out to its 
uttermost, is of itself eminently desirable and of intrinsic help- 
fulness to the student. 

But is there not a danger in thus limiting one’s study? Is 
there not a chance that we may grow to over-value the 
treasures of our one little corner, and fail to even hear of the 
richer argosies of knowledge in the outer world? Do we not 
run the risk of interpreting the phenomena of other areas too 
much by those of our own, and of missing the links that con- 
nect certain phenomena, not only with their cognates in our 
own area, but with others widely and surprisingly scattered, 
now, over the face of the globe, but traceable to a common 
source? Is there not, in short, a danger of our making the 
fatal mistake, that our customs, our laws, our beliefs and our 
superstitions sprang spontaneously out of the soil, instead of 
being, as they truly are, the far-descended offspring of the 
remotest ages? Thus, in favour of a perhaps empiric assertion 
of the constancy of types, the recognition of the larger law of 
the modification of types is apt to be lost sight of ; while the 
co-relationship of many strange customs and superstitious 
throughout widely-distant and apparently disconnected racial 
groups become entirely ignored. That identity of origin can 
be proved by the amount of similarity between various cus- 
toms, none but the illogical autiquary will contend; but, that 
identity of customs aud superstitions, among races as far 
asunder, ¢.g.,as the Aborigines of New South Wales and those 
of Central Africa, does point to a corresponding identity of 
origin can hardly be matter for mere discussion; it is an 
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argument capable of at least such abundant illustration as to 
be almost proved. And even if in the following examination 
of some of the evidence adducible upon so interesting a topic, 
an absolute identity is not in all cases proved, ample ground 
at any rate will be covered to show what very close similarities 
have to be accounted for by the transmission, through ages as 
yet unnumbered, of highly peculiar ideas and practices. 

For convenience sake, our illustrations may be thus 
arranged : 

I. Identity of customs in widely distant areas. 

II. Identity of superstitions in widely distant areas. 
Premising, always, that there may be examples in which the 
superstition goes hand in hand with a definite custom. Under 
the first section we purpose dealing with these customs: 
(1) Hand-marks, (2) Dolmen-building, (3) Pile-dwellings, (4) 
Cup-and-ring-marks, (5) The couvade, (6) Animal figures 
carved out on hillsides, (7) The almost universal use of con- 
centric rings in decoration. 

I. Identity of customs. 

1, Hand-marks, Some years ago, there was presented to 
the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities, by Sir Wyville 
Thompson, a small block of pale reddish sandstone, which had 
been hewn out of the roof of a rock-shelter in New South 
Wales, by Dr. James Cox, on account of its having a hand- 
mark on it. The locality of this then scarcely noticed and 
curious relic is in Browera Creek, one of the numerous and 
deep indentations on the banks of the Hawkesbury river, near 
its confluence with the Pacific, some thirty miles north of 
Sydney. According to the account then read before the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, hand-marks of this kind 
were produced by one of the tribe placing a hand flat against 
the rock, while others, ranking themselves around in a circle, 
chewed chunam and spat all over it, the hand-contour being 
thus distinctly marked out in the natural colour of the rock, 
surrounded by a whitish deposit of lime. It is further stated, 
that the hand-mark, thus strangely made, becomes as it were 
the crest or cognizance of the tribe, who, we are led to sup- 
pose, henceforth claim this particular rock-shelter as their own 
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habitation. It is not relevant to the present enquiry to ascer- 
tain upon what foundation of fact this last supposition is based, 
nor yet to enquire minutely into the modes by which these 
hand-marks are produced. Evidently, they are ancient, the 
present-day Aborigines having no clear tradition concerning 
them, and different observers giving widely-different theories 
as to their production. 

The first important characteristic relative to them is that 
they are never found in true caves, those long, deep, somewhat 
tortuous, subterranean hollows so abundant in Australia, but 
only in the rock-shelters, the reason being that the black fellow 
has a very natural horror of the complete darkness of a cave, 
believing it the abode of ‘Malevolent spirits called Ingnas, the 
souls of departed blacks, who have not received the correct 
rites of sepulture.’ 

The rock-shelters, on the other hand, being mere rock roofs 
formed by large projecting ledges of the sandstone, and there- 
fore open to air and daylight, are really ready-made habita- 
tious, and it is in these that the strange hand-marks are so 
frequently found. Mr. P. T. Hammond describes some in the 
Hunter River District, near Wollombi, the markings here 
including those of women and children besides men’s. On 
another at Narrone Creek, walls and roof were profusely 
decorated not only with hand-marks but foot-marks, and the 
contours also of a tomahawk, a boomerang, and a shield. 

At Forty Baskets Bay, near Port Jackson, during an explo- 
ration conducted in 1888 by Messrs. David and Etheridge, on 
the outer surface of the rock-shelter two very well preserved 
hand-marks were found. Many other instances might be 
quoted, and readers are directed to the admirable accounts of 
research into the antiquities of Australia published in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of New South Wales. 

The co-related examples of the hand-mark are found (a) 
amongst ‘the Jeynes’ (a sect of Buddhists) ‘who, says a 
writer in the Journal of Ethnology, ‘impress the Red Hand 
upon their Temples;’ (5) among certain Hindoos, ‘natives of 
the Mysore country, who dip their hands in lime and impress 
them on the doors and walls of their houses, believing that 
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they are then under the protection of their Deity,’ and (c) in 
Yucatan, ‘where,’ says Mr. Bollaert, ‘such an imprint of the 
Red Hand is used by some of the North American Indians to 
denote supplication to the Great Spirit; and it appears to 
stand in the picture-writing of Mexico as the symbol of power 
and strength. I have noticed the Red Hand,’ he continues, 
‘as far South as Arica, in Peru, at the entrance of the cave in 
the Morro, the whole of which vicinity was an ancient deposi- 
tory of the dead.’ 

We are here not so much occupied with the meanings 
attached to these hand-marks as with the fact of their occur- 
rence; and, as a final suggestion, it may be thought not 
altogether so wild a notion that our own British very common 
but very significant phrase, ‘ Will you put your hand to it?’ 
is traceable to a period when the actual impress of a hand set 
the seal to a bargain. 

2. Dolmen-building. This very well marked characteristic 
custom obtains over so wide an area, and the construction of 
these ‘ houses for the dead’ holds true to such simple laws, 
that a mere list of the localities where they are found is suffi- 
cient to convince us at once of their identity of purpose and 
their breadth of distribution. ‘he nomenclature may vary. 
‘Dolmen’ may not, as a name, be of any moment to a North- 
African ; and ‘Cromlech’ in Wales and Scotland may not, and 
does not, convey the same meaning asin France. Nevertheless, 
the structure intended is the same, and is covered also by the 
Scandinavian word ‘ Kistvaen,’ under all of which various 
appellations we mean a place of interment composed of stones 
placed side by side, without cement or mortar, and covered by 
a large slab, which is pvised on the edges or points of the 
stones beneath. That, in general terms, is a dolmen. Speci- 
fic features, no doubt, distinguish the Scottish ‘ cist’ from the 
Cymric ‘ cromlech, and both from the ‘ kistvaen,’ properly so 
called, and minor divergencies from the first simplicity of the 
type-structure can be found even within the limits of so small 
an area as a single Scottish county. To take but two 
examples: (a) in the valley of the Galloway Dee we find an 
instance of a moderate-sized cover-stone resting upon quite 
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small granite boulders, between which, alone and without any 
true ‘cist, the interment had been placed; and (6) in the same 
district, but several miles westwards, there stands, conspicuous 
as a landmark for miles of moorland and far out at sea, an 
enormous block of whinstone, nearly nine feet in diameter, 
superimposed upon the points of three scarcely less massive 
stones, below whose bases is the built ‘ cist.’ 

Making all due allowance, then, for these and possibly 
several other variants, we hark back to the type, the distribu- 
tion of which, according to Bonstettin, is certainly remarkable. 
In his Essai sur les Dolmens, this archeologist has traced these 
structures of a Megalithic building-race along both shores of 
the Western Baltic, through Denmark and the Danish Isles, 
onward to the northern parts of Holland, and into Mecklen- 
burg and Hanover. They went into France and western 
England, and so into the east and south of Ireland; along the 
whole northern and western shores of the Spanish Peninsula, 
and southwards across the Mediterranean to Algiers, Constan- 
tine, and other parts of North Africa. The dolmen-builders, 
Mons. Bonstettin holds there is reason to think, had come by 
way of the Black Sea and Caucasus, where their remains are 
traceable, as well as in India, Palestine, Greece, and Etruria. 
In all the instances where the dolmens have been opened and 
examined, their contents have proved their sepulchral char- 
acter, as eg., the fourteen that were opened at Constantine, 
and in explorations made by the Polymatic Society of the 
Morbihan. 

If the resemblance between sepulchral structures so far 
apart as the south-east of Ireland and certain valleys in the 
Himalayas (See Dr. Hooker’s Himal. Journal) be so striking, 
we have further evidence in a matter of detail still more vivid. 
‘In the Morbihan,’ says a writer in the Proceedings of the Soc. 
Antig. Scot.,‘a Menhir is placed on the summit of a near hill 
to point out the Dolmen. So also the Buddhist Tope in India 
had its Tee.’ 

3. Pile-Dwellings. The peculiar distribution of these struc- 
tures may be noticed in a very few words. As is well-known, 
Switzerland is the great centre of the race who erected their 
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domiciles on piles or posts of wood driven into the bed of 
lakes ; in that land of lakes these dwellings may be counted 
by the hundred. Identical with these are the Irish and Scotch 
crannogs, in both countries once very abundant. Not so 
generally known is it that in the Nicobar Islands the natives 
‘invariably erect their dwellings on piles according to the 
custom which prevails from the frontiers of Tibet to the 
Islands of the South Sea; while,’ continues Mr. E. H. Mann, 
from whom we quote, ‘even among those natives of India 
who inhabit a marshy country, this practice is never adopted.’ 
Further, houses on piles may be seen on the Island of Damut 
in the Torres Straits, where one is described by Mr. A. C. 
Haddon in Journ. Anthr, Inst., XTX.: ‘ Whether this was their 
temple, their place for depositing the dead, or a chief’s house, 
we could not make out.’ The writer says he saw similar but 
smaller pile-houses in New Guinea. In this country, in Manat, 
Rev. W, W. Gill says, ‘ Each domicile here, as at Katan, is of 
great length, built on lofty piles, and provided at each gable- 
end with a wide verandah and a ladder, The object in build- 
ing on piles is security against alligators (crocodiles), serpents, 
and the annual inundations.’ So that in this last instance we 
have, as it were, the converse of the true lake-dwellings. 

4, Cup and Ring Marks. In bringing very briefly under 
review what is known of the distribution of the mysterious 
incised rock-scribings, well known to the archeologists by the 
above designation, an epitome of their history will be appro- 
priate. Under the various names of Ecuelles, Schalen, Skalar, 
these cups or cressets, with their accompanying concentric 
rings, have now become familiar to Continental as well as 
British antiquaries, ever since the first notice of a cupped 
bou' Jer in the Province of Brandenburg in a historical work 
by J. C. Bekmann, published so long ago as 1751. Their first 
discovery in England, however, dates only from 1824-25, when 
Mr. J. C. Langlands found them on Old Bewick Hill, Northum- 
berland. In 1862, Mr. George Tate, of the Berwickshire 


Natural History Association, exhibited a series of drawings of 
many Northumberland groups; in 1830 similar cups and 


grooves had been noticed at Cairnbaan, Lochgilphead, Argyll- 
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shire, by Mr. Archibald Currie; five years later they were 
seen for the first time on the tall monolith known as Long 
Meg, standing outside the Salkeld Stone Circle, and in 1848 
the attention of more than one observer in Ireland was 
directed to their occurrence there. The most important con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject was not published till 
1865, when the late Sir J. Y. Simpson laid before a Meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland his richly illustrated 
monograph on Archaic Sculpturings found on rocks in Scot- 
land—the result of great research and much labour in collect- 
ing materials. While various willing workers were busily 
recording fresh localities both in Great Britain and abroad, no 
large record appeared until 1881, when Mr. Charles Rau, in 
the ‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’ gathered 
together all the facts then ascertainable in his Observations on 
Cup-shaped and other Lapidarian Sculptures in the Old World 
and in America. The sixty-one illustrations to this treatise 
prove, first of all, how widely distributed are these scribings, 
and next, what a strong family likeness pervades them all. 
For instance, there is in Fig. 20 a drawing of the cups upon a 
rune-inscribed stone at Ravnkilde, Jiitland, which bears a 
resemblance almost startling to the cupped stone in a cham- 
bered Tumulus at Clava, Inverness-shire (Fig. 7). The Balder 
Stone near Falképing, Sweden (Fig. 22) ; a cupped stone from 
Summit Co., Ohio (Fig. 37); and that at Laws, Forfarshire 
(Fig. 10), present the same distinct likeness. In the drawing 
of a Sculptured Boulder in the Gila Valley, Arizona (Fig. 52), 
Mr. Rau shows one of the commonest forms—two concentric 
circles with a groove or duct added to the outer, which is a 
fac-simile not only of a certain symbol frequently engraved on 
stone slabs in temples at Chandeshwar, India, but of the ring 
cuttings on the Ballymenach Menhir in Argyllshire. 

Evidence of the strongest, in favour of a likeness so com- 
plete as to well merit the term identity, is afforded by an 


incident noted by Mr. Rau himself. In 1851, the distinguished 
botanist, Dr. B. Seeman, discovered, near the town of David 


in Chiriqui, concentric rings and several other characters 
sculptured on rocks so precisely the counterparts of some of 
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the Northumberland specimens, that, when he first saw the 
plates for Mr. Tait’s work, he fully believed them to represent 
Chiriqui rock-inscriptions. Mr. Rau, however, disputes the 
identity. But there is no possibility of questioning the identity 
in form (though not perhaps in mere size or associations) be- 
tween, ¢g., the incised designs on the stones of the chambered 
cairns at Lough Crew and those at Gavr Inis in Brittany. 
(See Pro, Soc. Antig. Scot., Vol. XXVIL., p. 294). In this last 
named country, indeed, many varieties of cup-and-ring marks 
are to be found; at, for example, Mont 8. Michel, near 
Rannoto, near Erdeven, between Quiberon and Port Haliguen 
(on rocks), and upon several dolmens as at Mein Drein, Pierres 
Plates, Locperec, and near Plouharnel. Rock-scribings so 
akin to Scottish specimens as to be readily mistaken for them, 
are to be found in the Isle of Man, in numerous parts of Eng- 
land, in Saxony, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, in France, Malta, 
Gétland, Switzerland, in India, in North America, in Venezuela, 
and in Central Africa. Whether inscribed on open rocks, in 
the darkness of an Eirde house, on the stones forming the 
lintels, floors and sides of chambered cairns as in certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland, on monoliths, on the stones forming the inner 
or the outer ring of a stone-circle, one fact is plain; that is, 
that the same feeling that prompted the Himalayan or the 
brown-skinned native of Chiriqui to cut these scribings on his 
rocks inspired the Celt, or Pre-Celtic inhabitant, to do the same 
in Galloway or the valley of the Nairn. 

5. ‘The couvade, says Mr. H. Ling Roth, ‘ or male childbed, 
is the name given to a variable custom which prevails among 
many peoples, and which generally ordains that upon the 
birth of a child the father must take to his sleeping-corner, 
and there behave as though he had suffered the pangs of 
labour.’ In the very critical dissertation which follows this 
excellent definition, M. H. L. Roth finds the distribution of 
this strange custom to be somewhat on these lines. It is 
totally unrepresented in Europe; although, on the authority 
of the editor of the British Medical Journal for 1891 ‘ isolated 
instances are said to occur even in England.’ 

(a) Asia. Among the Land Dyaks of Borneo and the 
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South-West Islands of the Moluccas; it is traceable also in the 
Philippines and the Amboynas. We note among the varia- 
tions in detail to which the custom is liable, ‘that among the 
Bahan Dyaks, abstinence customs are limited to the period 
after confinement. Then, the man must not drink any water 
for three days, and for five months afterwards use no salt nor 
chew any sirth, nor smoke, while also he is not permitted to 
eat with any one, nor to have any intercourse with a woman.’ 

Marco Polo describes the custom in Lardandan, probably 
between Tibet and Mangi, where the husband keeps his bed 
for forty days. In Southern India the Rev. J. Cain notices 
the custom as prevalent among the wandering Erukala- 
vandhu ; and it has been observed also among natives of the 
higher castes about Madras, Seringapatam, and on the Malabar 
coast. ‘ Couvade,’ says Mr. E. H. Mann, ‘is practised by all 
the communities at the Nicobars . . . and is by them re- 
garded as a custom of remote antiquity.’ 

(b) Africa. The custom, in much modified forms, has been 
noticed; among, e.g., the Shuli tribes where, according to Dr. 
Felkin, it really exists, and among the Dinkas also, ‘ though 
nut an actual lying in, the father remains indoors and nurses 
the child.’ 

(c) America, ‘In the New World, the custom is met with 
almost throughout the length and breadth of the Continent’ 
(Roth). It is found in Greenland, and among Californian 
tribes; in Ecuador among the Jivaros and among the Tapuyos 
and tribes even more closely approaching the whites. The 
Caribs have the custom to a very prevalent degree, a state- 
ment borne out by the evidence of Thevet, Du Tertre, Labat, 
Chavallon and other French travellers and scientists. In 
British Guiana, R. Schomburg has met with it, and his account 
is confirmed by the observations of Rev. W. H. Brett. Southey, 
in his History of Brazil, writes of it, giving some very curious 
details; and among the Coimbas of Peru, St. Cricq describes 
the customs in the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris. 

To complete this record of the distribution of this very 
ancient and remarkable practice, we conclude by naming the 
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three extra-European countries where the couvade is not pre- 
valent, viz., China, Australia, and Madagascar. 

In some respects akin tv this custom is a still more extra- 
ordinary one, which prevails among tribes now very remote, 
and yet is followed out with so surprising an identity of detail 
as to be perhaps the most striking of all the parallels here 
brought under review. The initiation ceremonies undergone 
by youths ambitious of obtaining the full honours of manhood, 
for example, among the Australian Aborigines, are sufficiently 
notorious; but those attendant upon the attainment of puberty 
by girls are even more peculiar. Among the Zulus ‘the girl 
is secluded in a separate hut, and a number of young girls, 
from 12 to 14 years old, collect and remain as her attendants 
till the ceremonies are concluded. They occupy the larger or 
outer portion of the hut, and there they sing day and night, 
ceasing only when quite overcome by sleep, and then only for 
a very short interval.’ For the rest of the ceremonies readers 
are referred to the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
Now, place side by side the above description and the follow- 
ing from the sixteenth volume of The Smithsonian, where Mr. 
Swan describes the manners and customs of the Indians of 
Cape Flattery. With the Mak-kahs ‘a number of little girls 
are in attendance day and night for a week or ten days, who 
keep up a constant singing. . . . Afterwards, the little 
girls form a procession, at the head of which she walks with 
the face concealed in her blanket, and the children singing as 
loud as they can scream.’ 

6. Animal Figures carved on Hillsides. No reader of Tom 
Brown’s School Days will need to be reminded of the pro- 
minence given in the introductory chapters of that story, to 
the Vale of the White Horse. It was for long considered 
unique in England, possibly in the world, and around it be- 
yond doubt much mystery and many a strange legend revolved. 
In the thirty-first volume of Archeologia, p. 289, Mr. W. J. 
Thoms examines the white horse as a piece of antiquity, and 
the result of his labours, briefly put, is this: that, the hill on 
which the horse is figured bore the name of White Horse Hill 
fully as early as the year A.D. 1171—a respectable age for the 
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ascertained date of a place-name. After quoting Wise’s 
opinion that the ‘White Horse is a monument of the West 
Saxons made in memory of a great victory obtained by 
Aelfred over the Danes in 871,’ the author endeavours to 
show, that, ‘in all probability it is commemorative of the 
ancient religion of the country.’ He bases part of his argu- 
gument on the striking likeness existing between the form of 
this colossal White Horse of Uffington and the forms of horses 
on very early British coins—an opinion in which he is well 
supported by Mr. J. Y. Akerman—and finally he contends 
‘that there is much probability that the figure on the hill 
refers to the Sacred Horse, so important an object in the 
mythological system of our Saxon forefathers and other 
peoples of the Germanic race.’ Mr, Thoms traces, through 
the evidence of place-names, back to the fact that the vicinity 
of Uffington was once a forest of ash trees—the Sacred Tree 
par excellence of the Saxon—and he infers that in Pagan times 
an actual Sacred Horse grazed therein; but that, upon their 
conversion to Christianity, the Saxons carved out the White 
Horse as a memorial. Is not the horse, even nowadays, most 
practically an object of devotion and worship among tens of 
thousands of the descendants of the early British ? 

Mr. Thoms further mentions having heard of other animal 
figures of a similar character, unnoticed, but still existing, near 
Ripon, in Yorkshire, and Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire. 

Whether these are extant or not, it is enough for our present 
purpose to know that among the Incas of Peru the figuring 
of animals in a somewhat similar style once largely prevailed. 
‘South of the silver mines of Santa Rosa, in Las Rayas, and 
in its vicinity,’ says Mr. Bollaert (Journ. Ethn. Soe., III., 163), 
‘is the representation of a Llama, produced by taking away 
the loose dark stones from the side of the mountain inside the 
outline, These representations are called Pintados de los 
Indios or Indian Pictography, and may be seen from a long 
distance. South of the Nueva Noria, where the crude native 
Nitrate of Soda is dug and refined, is a range of hills known 
as Los Pintados, from the numerous figures of Llamas, squares, 
circles, and other forms, which are found covering their sides 
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for the space of aleague. . . ‘In the Quebrada de Los Pin- 
tados, many leagues S.E. of the last mentioned, 1 examined 
representations of Indians, male and female; Llamas, dogs, 
and other curious forms, on the side of the desert ravine, some 
of the figures being 20 to 30 feet high, cut in the sandy marl, 
the lines being 12 to 18 inches broad and 6 to 8 deep.’ Mr. 
Bollaert suggests that these curious figures marked the 
vicinity of their burial places. 

7. The use of Concentric Circles in Decoration, The orna- 
mentation by drawing, colouring, incising, or modelling a 
single circle, or any number of circles concentrically, is so very 
wide-spread as to almost merit the epithet ‘ universal,’ a but 
slight acquaintance with the contents of any good Museum of 
Antiquities abundantly proves. As in the previous instances, 
we must here again absolve ourselves, for the present, from 
any attempt to form an association between the often minute 
and very finely-drawn ‘Circle and Dot’ which decorate small 
portable objects, and the ruder carvings of similar forms upon 
rocks and stones. Also, whether these comparatively minute 
and delicate examples of incised work be mere ornament, 
must remain undiscussed. We are content to note, rather, the 
frequency of their occurrence, and the very wide archeologi- 
cal areas through which their distribution extends. 

Taking as a starting-point a few of the principal books 
somewhat recently issued containing illustrations, we notice, 
first, in Munro’s Lake-Dwellings in Europe, fully 128 objects 
bearing this specific decoration of the concentric circle, com- 
prising fibulz, several pieces of pottery, a jet pendant, many 
small combs and implements of bone, whorls, and, besides, 
bronze bracelets and awls, several other objects too varied for 
enumeration. 

In the Vorgeschichtliche Alterthiimer, Miss Mestorf shows 
fifty-eight objects ornamented with the concentric circle. Of 
these, twenty-nine of bronze comprise daggers, fibule, and 
portions of harness-mounting; eleven are pieces of pottery, 
three are combs, thirteen are coins, and there is one bone-dice 
and one leather-shoe. Herr Oscar Montelius, in the splendid 
series of plates illustrating his Primitive Civilization of Italy, 
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has no fewer than 144 objects thus decorated, twelve of which 
are fibulz. All the volumes with which Schliemann has 
enriched our knowledge of pre-historic Greece contain speci- 
mens of the same simple device, which can also be observed 
on Roman altars and other sculptured stones; while the 
galleries of even one museum, if studied with some care, will 
bear ample evidence that, as far east as Nineveh and Thebes, 
clay vessels were coloured in the same fashion; as far west as 
Mexico certain very-oddly shaped jars display it ; as far south 
as Polynesia, the paddles of canoes are often profusely covered 
with scores of these same concentric circles, and as far north 
at any rate as the Orkneys, the identical lines appear on small 
bene objects of the Bronze Age. Nor is this form of decora- 
tion widely distributed only as to area and to the material 
upon which it is placed, for we could multiply instances of its 
occurrence upon all the precious metals, upon wood, bone, 
ivory, and stones of various kinds; it is also widely distributed 
in Time. Ancient Egypt used it; the more than trebly-buried 
stones of certain portions of Mycenz and Thebes show it dis- 
tinctly to-day ; the artist of the early Bronze Age of Scotland 
was an adept in grouping its rings with taste and effect, while 
it can be traced down, ¢g., in a curiously-wrought box of 
bronze of medizval type and in a bronze censer, both in the 
Scottish National Collection, to its occurrence on purses and 
sporrans, the handles of ewers and cooking-pots, and on 
luckenbooth brooches. It even appears on the wooden posts 
of an old-fashioned bedstead of the period of James VI. 

Such are a few of the more conspicuous examples of co- 
incidence in customs prevalent among races between whom at 
present there is no association, who, for all we know of them 
historically, were not even centuries ago even distantly con- 
nected, but between whose ancestors at some remote period 
we are constrained to think a vital and hereditary connection 
must have existed as proved by the transmission of habits and 
manners so constant and so peculiar. 


F. R. Coss. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (No. 3, 1899).— 
Dr. Carl Steuernagel, Privatdocent at Halle, has the first place 
here with an article on the Jehovistic Narrative of the Sinai 
Covenant, ‘ Der jehovistische Bericht uber den Bundesschluss 
am Sinai.’ The sections of Exodus dealt with are chs. xix.-xxiv., 
and xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 28. Dr. Steuernagel first subjects the 
text to a minute critical analysis with a view to determining 
what are the parts, or verses, which must be assigned to the 
original sources, and what in it is due to the redactor, or re- 
dactors, to whom the text owes its present form. Dr. Steuer- 
nagel is not always in agreement with the leaders of the critical 
school in regard to what originally belonged to J or E, but he 
gives good reasons for the positions he takes up. He regards E 
as the text on which the palnaen who first united the narratives 


of J and E, chiefly relied, and thinks that he followed the order 


of events as given by that writer. Where he borrowed from J 
he altered J’s arrangement to suit that of E. J placed the 
giving of the Law at Sinai, as did D and P; E placed it at 
Horeb. Dr. Steuernagel proceeds then to discuss the content of 
the Covenant made, according to J, at Sinai. He passes under 
review the opinions of Kuenen, and Kraetzschmar, and then the 
situation as presented by J’s narrative. He thinks that that 
narrative rests on very ancient tradition, and defends his view 
against Jiilicher and Stade. The details, however, on which our 
author bases his conclusions, must be examined by all interested 
in such matters for thenselves.—Dr. Hermann Schultz follows 
with a study of 93 pages on the ‘Ordo Salutis’ in Dogmatics. 
It is a study which will be attractive chiefly to professional theo- 
logians.—Dr. H. Dechent, of Frankfurt, deals with the interpre- 
tation of John xix. 35. ‘He that saw it bare record, and his 
record is true; and he knoweth that he saith true,’ etc. Who 
is the exeivos—the ‘he’—of the second clause here? Is it the 
beloved disciple who ‘ bare record,’ or is it Jesus? That it is the 
latter that is intended is the opinion of Dr. Th. Zahn. Dr. 
Dechent affirms that he had come to that conclusion ten years 
before the publication of Zahn’s contention. Zahn’s view has 
not attracted much attention, and has not been accepted by 
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critics. Our author, however, nothing daunted by that, defends 
it here with several important considerations. In the days of the 
Tubingen school the doubt was whether the writer of the Gospel 
indicated by the turn he gave to this expression that he was not 
himself the beloved disciple, but had received his information 
from him. According to Dr. Dechent here the meaning of the 
verse is this: ‘The assertion of the eye-witness is true; he was 
thoroughly convinced of the accuracy of that to which he bore 
his testimony ; but Jesus knows also that the beloved disciple 
had spoken the truth and was not speaking under any delusion.’ 
—Herr Gustav Ecke’s recent book on The School of Ritschl and 
the Evangelical Church of 1 0-Day, vol. first, is reviewed at some 
length by Professor Otto Kirn. 


DeutscHe RunpscHau (May).—‘ Kleefeld,’ is the title of 
the story begun in this number. The hero, Kleefeld, is a rising 
lawyer, who has a bad habit of falling in love, and leaving the 
young ladies, just as they are expecting the avowal, and the con- 
sequent betrothal. He does this of course with the noblest 
motives — himself being judge.—‘ Heinrich and Heinrich’s 
Geschlecht,’ is the title of an article which gives a summary of 
Wildenbruch’s drama, which had such a ‘run’ in Berlin lately. 
‘Konig Heinrich’ was the title of it, the Heinrich being the 
Emperor, Henry the Fourth, who gave such trouble to, and 
came to such grief at the hands of, Pope Gregory VIIL—A 
lecture on ‘Christian Socialism’ follows, It was originally de- 
livered in the Hall of the University of Rostock, on January 16, 
last, by Professor Karl Diehl of Konigsberg. In it he gives a 
description of the present condition of the Anamite community 
in Iowa, and a short sketch of its origin and history. It is only 
one of many such communistic societies in America, and he 
infers from this, that as only those which have a religious basis, 
and are pervaded by the religious spirit live for any length of 
time, socialism is by no means necessarily atheistic, It may 
assume occasionally an attitude of hostility to religion, but there 
is clearly no necessary connection between socialism and atheism. 
It has been established rather, and Horace Greely has asserted 
it as the sure result of a careful study of the history of socialistic 
communities in the States, that no community can long hold 
together which is not based on, and inspired by, religious prin- 
ciple. The socialism advocated by Maurice and Kingsley in 
England ; Bishop Ketteler and Herr Todt in Germany; St. 
Simon, Louis Blanche and Lassallas in France, and the systems 
advocated in our own day are sketched with a sympathetic hand. 
The article will prove of interest to all, and will be helpful in 
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the way of allaying needless fears on the part of those who 
dread all such movements, by enabling them to understand the 
principles on which the soberest at least of our modern socialists 
are anxious to base their endeavours.—Herr A. Freu continues 
his sketch of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s Life.— Herr. F. 
Blumentritt contributes a short paper under the title ‘ Volker- 
psychologisches in der Philippinenfrage,’ in which he shows that 
the coloured races in the Phillipines have shown great aptitude 
for adopting the civilisation of the West, and have advanced in 
several arts and in general knowledge as much as might reason- 
ably have been expected of them.—Herr Erich Marcks continues 
his paper on ‘ Bismarck and Bismarck Literature.’—Herr Karl 
Frenzel gives a careful review of the Drama in Berlin.—‘ J. R.’ 
writes on Ludwick Bomberger and his writings——The Political 
and Literary Rundschauen follow, and short notices of several 
recent publications are given.—(June).—The love adventures of 
Kleefeld are continued, in which he comes well out of a duel.— 
‘Kin Jahrhundert bayerisch-wittelsbachischer Geschichte’ is a 
‘Festrede’ which was delivered before the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen by Dr. Richard Fester at the centenary of 
the present dynasty in Bavaria, the house of Wittelsbach.—Herr 
M. von Brandt, in an interesting and well informed paper, des- 
cribes the condition of British India of to-day.—Herr A. Frey 
continues his article ‘ Aus Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s Leben.’— 
Herr Max Lenz furnishes the first of two critical articles on 
Bismarck’s Gedanken und Erinnerungen.—Herr Eugen Zabel dis- 
courses on the great Russian poet, Alexander Poushkin, taking 
occasion of his centenary to recall his life, and revive interest in 
his writings.—The other articles here are, ‘ Eduard von Simson’ 
—Ein Erinnerungsblatt, by Herr Erich Schmidt; ‘Aus dem 
Berliner Musikleben,’ by Herr Carl Krebs; ‘ Karl Storm ‘'—Lin 
Gedenkblatt, by Herr F. Tonnies; ‘Deutschland und Frankreich,’ 
Ein franzésisches Urtheil, a review of Gustave Le Bon’s Psy- 
chologie du Socialisme.—(July).—The story of Kleefeld’s loves 
here takes end. He appears here as settling down in late middle 
age, with his cousin Martha, one of his earliest loves, as friend 
and companion, but whose hand in marriage he has never 
inade up his mind to ask. She patiently accepts the inevitable, 
but acts towards him with all the loyalty of a silent devotion.— 
The other novelette here is titled Das Vermdchtniss der Tante 
Susanne. Aunt Susan was distinguished among women for 
ugliness of person and crossness of temper. Her legacy it would 
be unfair to the author, Isolde Kurtz, to disclose.—Herr Fried- 
rich Curtius—‘ Poesie und Politik im Elsass’—describes the 
revival of poetry—especially in the form of drama—and finds in 
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it the promise of a closer union of hearts with the German nation 
on the part of the Alsatians——An anonymous article follows— 
‘Aus dem Jugendleben des weil. Unterstaats secretiirs, C. A. 
Busch. —Herr Max Lenz continues, too, his papers ‘ Zur Kritik 
der Gedanken und Erinnerungen des Fiirsten Bismarck.’—Herr 
Th. Pezold discusses the present troubles in Finnland under the 
title ‘Nationale Gegensiitze im heutigen Finnland.’— Antiqui- 
taten—ein offener Brief an die Frauen,’ by Julius Lessing, and 
‘Die Philosophie des Friedens—ein Wort an die Friedenscon- 
ferenz im Haag,’ by Herr Ludwig Stern, are the only other 
special articles in this number. The usual literary and political 
Rundschauen follow, and several recent works are more fully 
noticed. 


RUSSIA. 


Tue Russtan ParLosopuicat Review (Voprosi, Philosophii 
i Psychologii).—No. 45 begins with a paper on ‘ Mathematics and 
the Scientific Philosophical World-Intuition.’ The argument, as 
need hardly be said, is of a highly abstruse character, and 
scarcely lends itself to the purpose of a popular summary. In 
the course of his remarks, the author observes that a Scientifico- 
Philosophical World-Intuition depends upon an understanding of 


the phenomena of Nature—an understanding which aids science 
as its chief instrument, but, while furnishing deductions and 
determinations, does not limit itself to one general gift of com- 
bination. The result of the process of original generalization 
involved is a question concerning measure or number.—The 
author of the paper is M. N. Bugaeff.—This is followed by a 
paper on the ‘ Philosophy of Right’ in its legal bearings. The 
present paper, which is by the well-known writer, Tchichérin, is 
an introduction to the subject. Casting a glance backward, he 
tells us that information on this subject in all its branches was 
formerly regarded as of the greatest value as a guide to practice, 
and as one of the most important subjects of instruction in the 
universities, while the literature to which it has given rise is most 
extensive. The author holds that, unlike the laws of Nature, the 
subject as taught is subordinate to the laws of human caprice, 
and in order to avoid this, its positive teaching on philosophical 
grounds is necessary. It is closely connected with the human 
personality, and therefore it is needful in this study to follow the 
nature of man, its peculiarities and destination. These are 
peculiarly philosophical questions, which cannot be decided with- 
out deep and well-grounded instruction in philosophy. We are 
led from this to the important place which the philosophy of 
Right has played in the development of European legislation. 
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Under the influence of its ideas were those great changes made 
in France, which altered the whole condition and structure of 
society in France, brought about the French Revolution, and 
determined so largely the whole following course of European 
history. There was also another side to the movement. 
Carried into abstract questions, philosophical thought gradually 
turned attention to the real conditions of life. In practical 
= it remained purely negative—not seldom it built up 
antastical structures which could not find application in the 
world of realities. Such was the Contrat Sociale of Rousseau, 
and some of the social schemes of our own day. Tendencies of 
this kind naturally produce reaction. From these abstract views 
our author passes on to touch upon schemes which have found 
an utterance in actual publication, ¢g., in Germany and in 
France, as in Fouillée’s D’idee moderne de droit, which has 
reached a fourth edition. The author also refers to his own 
treatment of the views of Auguste Comte under the head of 
positive philosophy and the unity of science. He also refers to 
the views of Herbert Spencer in his First Principles. Finally 
our author goes back to the views of Kant and Hegel. But 
before doing so, he makes an appeal for a common endeavour to 
reach the highest common life of humanity. He has some very 
interesting concluding remarks in regard to the great philosophic 
writers. Kant, in his thorough-going analysis of the faculties of 
man, has been able, he holds, to unite the individual element of 
the French thinkers of the eighteenth century with the moral 
demands of the school of Leibnitz, and the work begun by Kant 
has been perfected, he says, by Hegel; but that Robert Mohl, 
less a philosopher than a specialist, in the knowledge of positive 
law, has done most, he maintains, to realise the work in litera- 
ture. He also mentions Trendelenburg, an opponent of the 
views of Hegel.—The next article is a continuation of Mr. P. 
Kalenoff’s paper on ‘ Beauty and Art,’ which has also been dealt 
with by N. A. Ivantzoff in the character of critic and respon- 
dent. There is some disagreement between the two writers, as to 
the point of view, but Mr. Kalenoff defines beauty as a Cosmical 
Instinct of an original character, weighted by another instinct 
to hold fast and live in individual enjoyment. This original 
cosmica] instinct may also move its possessors to seek a knowledge 
of the world-substance in order to love its intuition, and, as love, 
stirs up to remain in the right, seeing that love is sympathy with 
humanity and with the common life of humanity.— This 
paper is succeeded by one delivered at a public meeting held 
in Moscow of the neuropathologists and psychiatrists as to 
the possibility of disorders of the circulation of the blood 
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being produced under the influence of mental excitement. 
The author of the paper is M. A. Ya. Koshebnikoff. In the 
course of the present age, Psychiatry, he remarks, has had 
enormous successes, beginning mainly from the time when 
Psychiatry brought home the conviction, that in the majority of 
cases the cause of psychical diseases belongs to physical disorders, 
and mostly to changes on the side of the nervous system. In other 
words, Psychiatry produced the conviction that psychical dis- 
orders are nothing else than diseases of the nervous system, only 
expressed as belonging, especially to the sphere of the soul.—The 
next paper is one by Professor Grote, a former editor of the 
Journal, designated a ‘ Critique on the Conception of Progress.’ 
This is a first article stating the general grounds which do not 
lend themselves readily in the eight parts into which it is 
divided, to brief expression.—This is followed by the conclud- 
ing article by M. B. J. Gerye on ‘Comte and his Significance 
in Historical Science.’ He advances here to the exposition of 
his dynamic, that is, his outline of Universal History, and 
expresses the fear that the best spirits will not be in a position 
to appropriate for themselves the signification of the great 
law of the three states or stages, for the constitution of social 
science.—In the special part, there is a lengthened article 
article by M. V. Wagner on the ‘ Psychology of Insects,’ from 
which we learn that he holds that the instincts of insects are 
exercised unconsciously, and that their actions are mainly instinc- 
tive-—This is succeeded by a review of a new historico-philoso- 
phical work by C. C. Arnoldi, which treats of the problems of 
the understanding of history, whose aim is the study of the 
evolution of human thought.—The rest of the number is occupied 
by the review of books and bibliography. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (April 1, 1899).—This number com- 
mences with a notable article on ‘English and Romans’ by 
Professor Sergi, who combats the opinion expressed by 
Demonlius in his book, A-quoit tient la superiorité des Anglo- 
Saxons, that the incontestible superiority of the English is due 
principally to schooling and private education. There must 
be another cause, he says, less apparent but more efficacious, 
of which the schools and education are a mode of manifesta- 
tion; this cause is the physical and psychological nature of 
the race, aad the ethnical elements which compose the nation. 
Entering into the ethnical elements in the formation of the 
Britons, Professor Sergi finds that, with few exceptions, the 
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inhabitants belong to a unique race, so that, with few foreign 
elements, the anthropological characteristics of the English 
population are of a marvellous unity. The English are justly 
termed ‘Modern Romans.’ English imperialism is exactly 
similar to that of the Romans, and we cannot gain a clear con- 
ception of Roman work in the vast ancient empire, except by 
comparing it with the work of England in her cvolonies, 
There is the same expansion, the same practical sense, the 
same politic, the same sentiment of personality, and the same 
respect in all circumstances; there is identical religious 
liberty, and identical tolerance within and without the 
colonies ; the same grandeur, and also the same conservatism 
in forms, and also the well-understood egotism, harmoniously 
united to the development of the real conditions of life, and 
the same enlightened altruism. Professor Sergi declares that 
he does not hesitate to assert that England represents in a new 
and greatly civilized form the ancient Roman Empire. The 
writer reserves his exposition of the causes which have led to 
the fact that the descendants of the great Romans cannot now 
be compared to the English people-—C. Segre reviews at 
length Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakspeare.—(April 16)—This number 
begins with a fine essay on ‘Sympathy’ by E. de Amicis.— 
Follows the now well-known speech on Mr. Gladstone, 
delivered at the Institute of France by Signor Luzzatti.— 
Fiction is represented by a short dramatic sketch, entitled, 
‘The Rosary, by F. de Roberto.—L. dal Verme reviews 
Prince Oukhtousky’s Voyage en Orient de S.A.I. C. Cézarevitch, 
and G. Negri reviews Anatole France’s L’ Anneau a’ Améthyste. 
—V. discusses ‘Italy in China.—There is also an interesting 
musical review.—(May 1).—An important article in this num- 
ber is the ‘Manufacture and Printing of Bank-notes,’ by 
G. B. Miliana, crowded with technical details. The writer 
commences by examining two elements of bank-notes, the 
paper and the printing, and shows that, as to the last, real 
progress was made when caleography was applied, a valuable 
method of preventing forgery, it being very difficult, if not 
impossible, to imitate. Another most important application 
was the so-called safety ground, resulting in a thick net of 
minute designs in different colours, crossing and re-crossing 
each other in all possible ways; designs refracted by photo- 
graphy, and, by means of clever combinations, reproduced by 
similar means to those by which they were obtained. Those 
bank-notes in which occur the largest use of such ground-work 
are seldom imitated, and never perfectly. As to the paper, 
any one accustomed to deal much with notes, can easily 
detect the false by the mere touch. The water-mark is 
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another valuable factor in the manufacture of bank-notes. 
The primitive water-marks were simply letters or coats of 
arms formed by simple metallic threads sewn upon the moulds, 
and producing mere outlines. Now the figures are reproduced 
with effects of chiaroscuro, depending on the various thick- 
ness of the paper, and very difficult to reproduce, for imitations 
executed after the manufacture of the paper always more or 
less alter the surface, or that looking at the note horizontally, 
one sees in place of the water-mark some spots or signs not to 
be found in real bank-notes. In printing bank-notes, the 
Americans are first-rate in producing an immense quantity of 
very intricate designs, while the English produce the best 
paper. But the Russian imperial manufactories of bank-notes 
are the most interesting establishments of the kind, and might 
be taken as models, as they most nearly approach perfection, 
though the designs are not noticeable for taste, and the print- 
ing often spoils the effect ot the water-mark. Signor Miliani 
then describes the Wilcox system, and the new method of 
water-mark adopted, on his proposal, by the Bank of Sicily in 
its new notes.—Another interesting paper is ‘An Episode of 
the Siege of Ancona in 1849,’ by F. Gabrielli. On the even- 
ing of the 27th May, 1849, the Austrian frigate, Bellona, 
favoured by a good wind, attacked the fort of the Lanterna, 
and in a short time dismounted some of its guns, at the same 
time causing an explosion of bombs, which wounded and 
killed many of the garrison. The frigate then attacked the 
fort of the Darsena, which only possessed three guns. The 
wind having gone down, the frigate could not manoeuvre 
quickly enough to avoid being struck by thirteen mitrailleuse 
balls, which caused considerable damage, and killed two 
sailors, wounding the commander and thirty-nine others. The 
commander lost a leg, and died a few days later at Pola. 
The paddle-corvette Volcano coming to the assistance of the 
Bellona, tugged her round the San Clemente rock, and took 
refuge under the rock of the Cathedral, where the two ships 
believed themselves safe. But the men of the Darsena fort 
climbed up to that of Moute Marano, which possessed a 
cannon, and a mortar of the time of Napoleon I[., with the 
motto, ‘God gave it me, woe to him who touches it,’ and 
cannonaded the frigate and the corvette, forcing them to leave 
their refuge. This defence prevented the Austrian ships from 
attempting a renewed attack of the forts—The other articles 
are—one on ‘Berlin,’ by G. Boglietti, who describes his 
impression on the day of the return of the Emperor from 
Palestine, when, with the exception of the formal festive 
decoration and reception at the Brandenburg Gate,up to the 
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Royal Palace, the city took no part, as the Berliners saw no 
reason to glorify the return of the Emperor from his pleasure- 
trip, with which they had nothing to do. Professor Boglictt 
notices the characteristic of the Berlin people, a progressive 
spirit which was most shown in their love of Frederick IIL, to 
whom they wished to erect a monument soon after his death, 
but were prevented by William II. on his return from his 
journey to Russia, Austria, and Italy. ‘The writer goes on to 
describe the city, which has a right to its new title of Welt- 
stadt. He enumerates its chief buildings, and gives statistics 
of the population, with details of the wealth, poverty, contra- 
dictions, and social contrasts now existing. He closes his 
paper with the following appreciation of the present Emperor's 
character: ‘ William II. is an “erratic block” rolling slowly 
across the centuries amid a discomposed, disunited, beaten-out 
society, and representing the phenomena of violent polarisa- 
tion of forces disunited by nature and spirit. He is the 
embodied tradition of his country and his House, of which he 
is illimitably proud. His instinct, education, and ambition tell 
him that Prussia is the fief of his family. But this sentiment 
is modified by his true love for his country, which is ever 
present with him in his work and on his journeys. He loves 
it like a father. He nourishes his people as the eagle 
nourishes its young, teaching them each day to whet their 
beaks for conquest. “Zam the country,” he once said. He 
knows very well that the progressive party has no political 
value. It is sparsely represented in the Reichstag and Land- 
tag, and has no other satisfaction than to chant its credo of 
liberty, appealing for a Parliamentary government, without 
ever finding an echo in the antagonistic surroundings. It is 
a curious situation. The Berlin bourgeoisie, which is the 
strongest, wealthiest, and most numerous social class, is domi- 
nated politically by an exclusive and less numerous class. It 
is without traditions and experience of government, and has 
no self-consciousness, courage, or ambition. Its one sole 
occupation is to defend its riches. Far from being sorry, it is 
glad when the more cultured and refined classes assume the 
mission of defending its interests. This is not the ideal of a 
really free and great people, but Prussia, which arrived at her 
present condition by means of the genius of its kings, has no 
other course, until future times ripen another spirit. After all, 
it is to this spirit of discipline and obedience that the country 
owes her present prosperity and greatness, —A, Serena reviews 
the Works of Giuseppe Revere.—Signora Mancini’s excellent 
novel, ‘ Signora Tilberti,’ is ended.—Signor Bovet writes on 
the poems of Cesare Pascarella; and there is a portion of the 
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new ‘Convention of September, 1864,’ by Marco Minghetti, 
recently published.—(May 16)—‘ False Tragedy and True 
Man’ is a learned essay by G. Carducci.—Matilde Serao com- 
mences a novel, ‘ The Ballet-Girl,’ which at the very beginning 
graphically describes low-life at Naples in some of its more 
pleasing aspects, and shows that much good exists in classes 
that are generally credited with every crime—Follow some 
fine verses by G. A. Cesareo.—D, Comparetti describes the 
latest excavations in the Roman Forum.—C. Nerazzini 
describes a recent journey in China on the Yangtse-Kasig, and 
at the end of his paper asserts that the undertaking of Italy in 
Chinese waters is not of a merely colonial nature, but an 
essentially political act. It would be ingenuous to believe, in 
the ne 3A event of a struggle between the Powers most 
deeply interested, that Italy could remain inactive in the Bay 
of San-Mun simply as the custodian of a maritime establish- 
ment or squadron that does not fight, or for vessels that never 
get there.—C. Manfroni writes on ‘ Naval Industries in Ligu- 
ria. —G. Mazzone criticises Gabriel d’Annunzio’s two dramas, 
the Gioconda and the Gloria, which he confesses are better 
fitted for perusal than for representation on the stage. He 
enters into the merits and demerits of the two remarkable 
works, and calls the Gloria an unhappy though noble attempt. 
Its contrasts are rude and ferocious. D’Annunzio, he says, is 
one of the elect voices of the human conscience, and therefore 
worth listening to—The number concludes with a paper by 
Crispi on the ‘ Peace Conference.’ The writer alludes to Bis- 
marck’s opinion, expressed in 1877, that practical disarmament 
is impossible, but, on his side, Crispi hopes that by accurate 
study something may be obtained. If everything cannot be 
submitted to arbitration, at least arbitration could notably 
diminish the number of wars, and minimize their terrors. He 
advises that the convention of Geneva should be applied to 
naval warfare, and that the declarations of Brussels in 1874 
should be revised. The conference at the Hague, he thinks, 
puts aside the causes of war, but does not eliminate them ; it 
neglects but does not destroy the germs of war and revolu- 
tion, which will burst out whenever the peoples judge them 
to be opportune. ‘Old Europe,’ he concludes, ‘has only one 
way of safety—the substitution of the United States of Europe 
for the old States. In this way not only would the frontiers 
erected by geography and diplomacy be knocked down, but 
old rancours, cherished for centuries, would be cancelled by 
the brotherly work of civil progress intent on the aren of 
the human race, which, till now, has been poisoned by the 
barbaric lust of conquest.’ 
XXXIV 12 
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LA ReEForMA SoorauE (April, May).—The papers of chief 
interest are ‘The Reality and Utopia of Peace,’ by E. Catel- 
lani, in which he describes the ideas of peace as seen in 
history, the vocation of the 19th century for pacific institu- 
tions, the story of arbitration, the Utopia of an ‘ universal 
State, the work of the peace societies, the proceedings of 
inter-Parliameutary and international conferences and tribu- 
nals, and the aims and perils of the propaganda for peace. As 
to this last subject, Signor Catellani believes that inter-Parlia- 
mentary conferences are better than any popular agitation in 
favour of peace, as the latter has certain dangers. He then 
enters into statistics, shows the causes which led to the Czar’s 
Rescript, and relates the deeds of that monarch’s predecessors, 
both as conquerors and philanthropists. The paper will be 
continued. 


ATENE E Roma (March-April).—In this review Professor 
Zambaldi gives notice of the first attempts to transmit infor- 
mation rapidly to distant places. These attempts go back to 
very remote times, but in ancient times were exclusively 
devoted to the service of war. The most common means 
were bonfires on elevated places, of which mention is found in 
the Iliad and other works. This means of signalling was con- 
tinued till the Alexandrine period, after which the art of war 
made greater progress. In the first half of 400 B.c., Eneas the 
Tactician invented a system which, though ingenious, was 
unpractical. It consisted in placing at each of the two 
stations which were to communicate with each other a vase of 
terra-cotta with a hole at the bottom, through which, when 
the vase was filled with water, the latter poured out in a 
regular quantity. On the surface of the water floated a disc 
of cork, holding a stick marked at intervals of about three 
fingers’ length, on each of which were written the phrases in 
use for notices of war. Naturally, the vase at one station 
was exactly like that at the other. Torches were lighted to 
signal that telegraphing would commence, and the hole at the 
bottom of the vase was opened. As the water flowed out, the 
stick sank, until the notice to be attended to reached the edge 
of the vase. ‘lhe torch was then waved to signal the comple- 
tion of the message. At the other station, where also the 
hole in the vase had been opened, it was promptly closed, and 
the signal on the lowered stick was read, Polybius tells of 
alphabetic signalling by means of five targets, inscribed with 
five letters each, and the raising of torches corresponding with 
the number of the target, and with the place occupied by the 
letter itself. During the daytime messengers were generally 
used, but sometimes conventional signals were placed on hills. 
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La Cuttura (April 16, May 1).—Here we have a review by 
G. Rosmini of the translation of Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolu- 
tion. The critic mentions the seventh chapter as being obscure 
and uncertain in its examination of economics and wages, but 
praises chapter ten as genial and interesting. ‘The whole book,’ 
concludes the reviewer, ‘seems to owe the favour with which it 
was received, and the discussions to which it gave rise, more to 
its agreeable and acute treatment of some secondary questions 
than to any valuable exposition of the principal argument.’—A. 
Chialvo reviews G. P. Glooch’s History of English Democratic 
Ideas in the Seventeenth Century with great appreciation, and 
declares that the clever work must be of immense use to states- 
men.—(May 15).—Three English books are reviewed in this 
number. A. Virgilii praises in Mr. Thompson’s The Magna 
Charta of Democracy, the author’s large views and happy fusion 
of the humanitarian precepts of the Sacred Book with the modi- 
fications of such precepts brought about by modern science. The 
doctrines set forth by Mr. Thompson may, opines the Italian 
critic, by means of successive evolutions, arrive at a certain 
degree of practical utility, but a long time will elapse before this 
is possible—Mr. Stillmann’s Union of Jtaly is noticed by C. 
Marfroni, who admires the author’s great erudition, but thinks 
he has been too severe in his judgment of Charles Hebert. His 
great admiration of Signor Crispi does not, however, prevent him 
from telling some raw truths about the moral decadence of Italy. 
—The Story of Perugia, by Margaret Symonds and Lina Duff 
Gordon, receives a very favourable notice from E. B., who finds, 
barring some trifling errors, that the book is extremely lively and 
sincere. 


GIORNALE STORICO DELLA LETTERATURA ITALIANA (No, 2 
and Supplement, 1899).—A. Galetti’s paper on ‘ Fré Giordano 
da Pisa’ is here concluded, the present instalment treating of the 
Jearned monk’s philosophical and theological ideas, describing 
his eloquence and the customs of the time. In his sermons 
Fra Giordano frequently inveighed against civil discord, 
alluding to the quarrels among the Guelphs and the Ghibel- 
lives of his town. Usury, commercial fraud, and dissipation 
are among the constant objects of Fra Giordano’s reproof, and 
usury especially, which then raged in Florence, excites his 
intense indignation. ‘There are numerous hints in his sermons 
of the active commerce maintained in the fourteenth century 
between Tuscany and Paris. The monk must have stayed in 
the latter city often. He describes the coronation of King 
Louis, and praises his Majesty's constaat attendance at mass, 
He gives a weird picture of corpses hanging putrified on the 
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esa to the number of forty, fifty, and, on some occasions, 
our hundred at a time, calling it ‘the most horrible spectacle 
in the world!’ Fra Giordano’s aversion to riches went far 
beyond the vague repugnance of other Christians. He did not 
hesitate to Pm. ai wealth, whether inherited or acquired, of 
evil origin. He reproves the rich man who will give large 
sums to a buffoon, and refuse a coin to some fellow-creature 
dying of hunger. He calls the rich man, who will give his 
wite a dress worth a thousand francs, a fool. But his severest 
reproofs are addressed to women, whose coquetry and vanity, 
he declares, are the prime cause of men’s folly. He speaks 
strongly against women who degrade the beauty bestowed 
upon them by their Creator in vain efforts to preserve it by the 
means of cosmetics. He admonishes them to stay at home, 
and never issue forth except to church, but he complains that 
even then they go to be seen and not to pray. Sodomy is the 
subject of many of Fra Giordano’s sermons, and must have 
been rife in Florence at the time. The monk disapproves of 
votive offerings and frequent pilgrimages, which, he says, are 
full of peril and scandal. He inveighs against false priests. 
He attracted crowds to the churches where he preached, and 
won the confidence and gratitude of the common people, who 
looked upon him asa father. He helped to form Italian prose, 
rendering the language capable of expressing subtle ideas and 
delicate feeling—that language which, in little more than fifty 
years, acquired the power which it took the French language 
more than three centuries to obtain.—In the ‘ Varieties’ there 
are interesting articles by Marpillero, Savi-Lopez, A. Gavelli, 
and others.—The Supplement contains notes on ‘Francis 
Brusoni,’ poet-laureate of the 16th century. 


RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (June 16).— Professor Lampertico 
dedicates a paper to the late Cardinal Bausa—Father Ghig- 
noni writes on ‘ Oratorio and Sacred Music,’ and relates that, 
when at Venice fur the Eucharistic Congress, he met Lorenzo 
Perosi, who had written for the Congress the first part, ‘The 
Passion,’ of his trilogy. Perosi said, * You will see how people 
will persist in definmg my work as sacred music. But it is 
not, it is not. Undoubtedly it is religious music. I felt it arise 
in my soul, and it seemed to find an echo in many other souls; 
but sacred, no! It is necessary to make a distinction!’ 
Father Ghignoni goes on to express his views, and declares 
that religious art is free, while sacred art is subject to the laws 
of the liturgy it serves. He then describes the origin and 
development of the oraturio (in general), which, after passing 
through a primitive stage, and an intermediate one when the 
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dramatic element began to be introduced, went through a 
third stage of retrogression, and has now reached its latest 
form, which may be called representative oratorio, written to be 
produced on the stage.—Professor Grabinski reviews Walis- 
zewski’s monograph on Peter the Great.—An interesting paper 
is that of P. Bellezza on ‘Manzoni’s Opinion of War.’—R. 
Corniano writes on ‘ Roumania and the Roumanians,’—Signora 
Francioni commences a story, ‘ Abruzzese Hearts,’ describing 
the habits and temperament of the peasants of Abruzzi—T. 
Taramelli writes about ‘The Seismic Regions of Italy.’ He 
shows what an immense area is incapable of cultivation, and 
remarks that the damaging error of believing Italy to be a rich 
country arose partly from the fertility of some of its provinces, 
while the fact is that actual poverty is the reason that the 
populations of many parts in Italy are among the most sober 
and industrious of Europe. The existing poverty is caused by 
the fact that Italy and some of its islands are the most subject 
to earthquake of any country in Europe. The Emilian pro- 
vince, almost all Western Liguria, Otranto, the interior and 
coasts of Sicily, Romagna, the Venetian lowland, Eastern 
Liguria, and Basilicata, are all regions subject to frequent 
and violent earthquakes. The statistics of all earthquakes 
known since early ages are very interesting. From A.D. 365 
to 446 repeated earthquakes are mentioned by the ancients, 
but without particulars. Then come dates. Earthquakes of 
remarkable violence occurred in various places and regions in 
811, 846, 1117, 1169, 1222, 1279, 1293. Then comes a gap, 
and one date in the 15th century, namely, 1471. Then 1542, 
1570, 1597, 1618, 1627, 1638, 1639, 1686, 1687, 1694, 1702, 
1703, 1730, 1731, 1762, 1769, 1781, 1791, 1798, 1802, 1806, 
1807, 1828, 1834, 1846, 1855, 1870, 1873, 1878, 1883, 1887. 
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FRANCE. 


Revue ve L’Historre pes Rewicions (No. 2, 1899).— 
M. V. Bérard has the first place here with the first part of 
what promises to be a very exhaustive article on ‘ Les 
Phéniciens et les potémes homériques.’ He proposes to examine 
in it all the passages in these poems where the Phoenicians are 
mentioned, or in which the influence of that people, or oriental 
influence through them, on the nomenclature of places, etc., 
in Greece, is traceable. In this section of his paper M. Bérard 
gives a very minute description of the Aegean Archipelago, 
its various islands, harbours, anchorages; its prevailing winds 
at certain seasons of the year, its tidal currents, etc. He theu 
sets himself to examine the names the islands bore and bear, tu 
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see whether or not it is possible to trace these names to Semitic 
original, sand to examine all the passages in the Iliad or Odyssey 
where any reference is made to them.—‘ Les Fravashis’ is the 
title of the second article in this number, which is by M. N. 
Séderblom. Its sub-title shows the purpose M. S. has in view 
in it. He describes it as an ‘Etude sur les traces dans mazdéisme 
dune ancienne conception sur la survivance des morts.’ Taking 
as a kind of text a quotation from a confession of faith, as it 
might be called, of a Parsee, in which he delares his belief in 
the resurrection of the dead and the life to come, the final re- 
ward of good and punishment of evil, the reality of paradise and 
of hell, the destruction of Ahriman and of the demons, the 
victory of the good Spirit, etc., M. Séderblom proceeds to posit 
these three dogmas of the [ranian faith, viz., retribution immed- 
iately after death; the resurrection and final judgment, followed 
by a new world; and the annihilation of evil and triumph of 
good—Universalism, in short, in the largest and best sense of 
the word. Mazdeism, our author says, is the only religion which 
has taught this dogma unequivocally. But in Mazdeism traces 
are found, as elsewhere, of a prior animistic faith. Primitive 
ideas are found surviving in the popular folk-lore and usages, and 
M. Séderblom sets himself to establish this fact with regard to 
that faith. His own outline of his article will give the best idea 
of its compass and nature. He proposes to examine, first, the 
rites connected with the cult of the dead, and the festivals in 
their honour, and the funeral usages and customs—the part of 
his treatise given here embraces this section ; then, in what is to 
follow, he proposes to examine the Avesta to discover the reason 
for this cult of the dead, and the objects that were in view in it. 
‘This study,’ he says, ‘would, however, be incomplete without 
an analysis of the expression which designates the dead, in so 
far as they are objects of worship, viz., fravashayo ashaonam. 
We shall conclude,’ he then observes, ‘ by speaking of the fate 
of man after death, according to those rites and beliefs, and add 
some words as to the rapport between the cult and idea of sur- 
vival, and on the religious value of the idea of the continuation 
of life after death.’ This, it will be seen, is a large and inter- 
esting programme, and is sure to excite the curiosity of many 
readers. Here M. Séderblom deals with the festivals in honour 
of the dead and with the funeral usages. These are all minutely 
described, with the ceremonies observed on these occasions.—M. 
A. Audollent furnishes the ‘ Bulletin archéologique de la Religion 
romaine’ for last year. He gives a short summary and appre- 
ciation of the publications bearing on archeological excavations 
and researches made in Italy, that appeared during that year.— 
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This number contains, too, the programme of the International 
Congress of the History of Religions, to be held in Paris during 
September of 1900. The book reviews are very numerous, and 
among the books reviewed are Cheyne’s Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile, and W. Crooke’s The Popular Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India. The latter is noticed at considerable 
length, and with not a little appreciation, by that prince of 
French folk-lorists, M. L. Marillier. He finds fault with it, 
however, as lacking in orderly arrangement and scientific pre- 
cision. 


REVUE DES EruDES JUIVES (No. 1, 1899).—‘Un conte baby- 
lonien dans la littérature juive: le roman d’Ahikar,’ by M. T. 
Reinach, is an article occasioned by the publication of Messrs. 
F. C. Conybeare and J. Rendel Harris, and Miss Agnes Smith’s, 
The Story of Ahikar. M. Reinach traces the original of the 
story to a Babylonian source, where it appears as a solar myth. 
—M. Friedlander examines the statements in ancient Jewish 
and Christian literature regarding the Anti-Christ, or Anti- 
Messiah, his character, the signs and time of his appearance, his 
origin, and the réle he was expected to play. The traditions as 
to these points are very numerous, and wide scattered, but M. 
Friedlander gathers them up here and deals with them seriatim. 
—M. W. Bacher discusses with considerable minuteness the 
question whether by the word Minim the Talmudic writers 
designated the Christians, or at least the Jewish Christians, or 
not. M. Friedlander, in a recent brochure, has stoutly denied 
that almost universally accepted opinion, and maintained that 
under that name only the sect of Ophite Gnostics was intended. 
This sect originated among the Jews prior to the advent of 
Christianity, and one of its leading features was a strong an- 
tagonism to the Law. M. Bacher here reviews M. Friedlander’s 
arguments, and shews that these do not suffice to prove that 
Christians were not denoted by the term minim. He traces the 
usage of the term, which originally meant merely class, kind, 
sect, party, and then gradually came to be used for miscreant, 
heretic—any Jew who separated himself from the religious com- 
munity and followed false doctrines—‘ Rabbi Zeira et Rab 
Zeira’ is the title of a lengthy article from the learned pen of 
M. L. Bank, in which he discusses the question as to whether 
these ancient scholars mentioned in Ketoubot 436 are different 
persons or one and the same person. Those likely to be inter- 
ested in the matter will find the mystery cleared up in these 
payes—M. J. Furst continues his series of lexicographical 
‘Notes’ on words in the Talmud, ete.—Under the heading ‘ Les 
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cycles d’images du type allemand dans I’illustration ancienne de 
la Haggada, M. D. Kaufmann gives a description of a fragment 
of a MS. which M. J. Rosenbaum of Frankfort on the Main, 
had sent him, and which is from a copy of the MS. at Nurem- 
berg which is regarded as the typical example of German illus- 
trations of the Haggada. It is but a fragment, blackened by age, 
and whose margins are frayed, yet contains both letter-press and 
illustrations in an all but perfect condition. M. Kaufmann here 
describes the illustrations and the rubrics accompanying them.— 
‘Un recueil de consultations de Rabbins de la France méridionale,’ 
by M. I. Levi, is supplementary to those gathered up by M. 
Gross in his Gallia Judaica.—M. Jules Rauer gives the history 
of the causes that led to the insurrection in the Jewish quarters 
of Avignon in the seventeenth century.—M. A. Buchler fur- 
nishes some further ‘Notes’ on the recovered fragments of 
Ecclesiasticus.—Several short papers follow, chiefly on historical 
points; and under ‘ Actes et Conferences’ is included a lecture 
given by M. Maurice Bloch on ‘Les Juifs et la prospérité 
publique a travers lhistoire,’ in which he shows that wherever 
Jews have been honoured and dealt kindly with, the country has 
been prosperous, thanks largely to their industry, patriotism, and 
commercial genius. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (April).—The extremely interesting article 
which M. Reinach contributed to the last number of this Revue 
on ‘ Coral in Celtic Industry,’ is here continued. This instal- 
ment is quite as attractive as the last. In it M. Reinach gives 
a number of details both — the use of coral and the 
commerce of antiquity. Coral, he believes, was used for 
decorating iron and bronze, but not gold, as early as the 
fourth century B.c. by the Gauls. By the time of Cesar it 
had ceased to be used. By a not unskilful argument, he 
shows that the supply was obtained chiefly from the Stoecha- 
des or Isles d’Hiéres, which are mentioned in connection with 
coral by Pliny, and belonged to the Massaliots, Coral, M. 
Reinach believes, is a Celtic word, or if not, a word borrowed 
by Celts, Greeks, and Romans ‘from the language of the 
Ligures. Besides using coral for the decoration of iron and 
bronze, the Celts used it as a medicine when powdered, and 
for amulets. Its efficacy was believed to be great. As for 
trade, M. Reinach points out that there was considerable 
intercourse between Celtic France aud Alexandria carried on 
by the merchants of Marseilles, who exchanged the articles of 
commerce supplied by Gaul for those of India.—Dr. Whitely 
Stokes continues the text of the Amra Choluimb Chille, from 
the Rawlinson MS., which, as before, he translates and 
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supplies with notes. He mentions that there is a complete 
copy of the Amra in Laud, 615, belonging to the sixteenth 
century, which, like the one he is using, is in the Bodleian.— 
M. P. le Nestour gives the text of a curious fifteenth century 
Breton Credo which was found intercalated between folios 
313-314 of the Mystery of the Resurrection, recently published 
in the Bulletin du Bibliophile by M. Gustave Macon. The text 
is faulty, and M. le Nestour corrects it. The article is accom- 

anied by a facsimile of the MS.—Mr. J. Strachan continues 
fis studies on the Felire Oenguso, and treats this time of its 
final vowels, of which he gives many examples and hints at 
the use that might be made of them in, among other things, 
determining the age of this and other poems, and in elucida- 
tion of their correct phonology.—M. E. Ernault writes on final 
-er in Breton, and M. Loth has a series of notes on a number 
of Welsh words;—In a letter, dated from New York, Mr. 
Charles de Kay calls in question M. de Jubainville’s opinion 
that the form Cichulain is relatively modern. 


/ / 
REVUE SEMITIQUE D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE ANCIENNE 
(No. 2, 1899).—M. J. Halévy continues his examination of the 
writings of the Jerusalemite Isaiah in order to bring out the 


proofs they furnish that that prophet was familiar with the Pen- 
tateuch in almost, if not altogether, its present form; that he 
was familiar certainly with that part of it which is denoted by 
the critics of the modern school as the sacerdotal part, Wellhau- 
sen’s P, Here he begins with ch. xvii. 9. The Hebrew text, he 
willingly-admits, is corrupt, but with the help of the L XX. it can, 
he thinks, be restored. The restoration which M. Halévy pro- 
poses, and, of course, justifies, makes it read thus—‘ In that day 
thy towns shall be as deserted as the towns of the Heteans and 
Amorites, which they deserted before the children of Israel, and 
thev shall become a solitude.’ The reference is to Lev. xviii. 
24-28. The sacerdotal writer alone mentions that the Hittites 
dwelt in Judea, Gen. xxiii. 3-20. Duhm admits the verse to be 
from the pen of Isaiah, and so M. Halévy hopes that the school 
will not now hesitate to accept the consequence. Ch. xviii. 1-7 
is next adduced as containing another proof of Isaiah’s having 
been acquainted with Deuteronomy. M. Halévy subjects v. 2 to 
a minute critical analysis, and endeavours to show that Duhm’s 
exegesis of it is faulty in more than one particular. The writer's 
language indicates the influence on him of Deut. xii. 2-18. 
Many other passages are referred to in Isaiah’s prophecies as 
furnishing proof of a similar character to the above, while our 
author furnishes some ingenious suggestions to account for the 
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difficulties in these texts which have led, he thinks, the critics 
astray. But one must read the whole article to feel the force of 
M. Halévy’s contention.—M. A. Boissier continues and concludes 
his series of *‘ Notes d’Assyriologie ;’ and M. F. Nau concludes, 
too, his paper on ‘ La legend inédite des fils de Jonadab, fils de 
Rechab, et les iles Fortunees.,—M. J. Halevy examines, with his 
usual minute and scholarly care, a paper by M. le Comte de 
Landerg, No. 5, of his Arabica, and discusses the question as to 
whether the ancient kingdom of Saba contained, along with 
Sabeans properly so called, a population of Arabs who spoke the 
classical Arabic of Islam. In another article, ‘La Naissance du 
Sumerien,’ he furnishes for the benefit of younger students of 
Assyriology several extracts from letters of M. Oppert, written 
in the fifties, on the script whose character he was then studying. 
He then gives for the benefit of the same beginners a resumé of 
the conclusions which M. Oppert then came to, and declares that 
none of them have been verified by later investigations, and that 
even M. Oppert has had to abandon several of them as untenable. 
M. Halevy still adheres to his opinions as to the Sumerien and 
Accadian scripts, and loses no opportunity of lifting up his voice 
in defence of them.—The other articles in this number are 


‘Notes pour histoire d’Ethiopie,” by M. J. Perruchon; ‘ Deux 


lettres de M. Monseur, Professeur a Universite de Bruxelles.’ 
They were addressed to M. Halévy, and are followed by Halévy’s 
comments on them. He furnishes also the whole of the ‘ Biblio- 
graphie.’ 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (May, June, July)—In an article 
bearing the title, ‘La Théorie Biochimique de )Hérédité,’ M. 
Le Dantec continues his controversy with Weismann and others 
on the question of heredity. In the present instalment he con- 
cludes a series of two articles begun in the January number of 
this Revue. Like the former, this article is admirably written 
and argued, and is deserving of careful perusal.—It is followed 
by an article by M. E. Goblot on ‘Function and Finality.—M. 
J. Philippe contributes an extremely able article on ‘ Conscious- 
ness in Anesthetical Surgery.’ As need hardly be said, the 
subject is treated from the psychological point of view, but the 
physiological is not neglected.—Under ‘ Notes and Discussions,’ 
M. Dugas returns to his controversy with M. Bois on the ‘ Disso- 
lution and Conservatism of the Faith,’ and attempts a reply to 
the various objections M. Bois took to the article he contributed 
to this Revue under the title, ‘ Dissolution of the Faith,’ last 
September.—In the ‘ Analyses’ various books of importance are 
summarized and criticised. Attention is first called to L’ Année 
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philosophique for 1897 ; afterwards we have notices of Schelli- 
vien’s Philosophie und Leben; M. de Roberty’s Jes fondements 
de l Ethique, and M. P. Lacombe’s Introduction a [ Histoire Lit- 
téraire. There are notices also of Mr. Royce’s Studies of Good 
and Evil, of the first volume of Professor Tiele’s Gifford 
Lectures, and of Ed. Schure’s Sanctuaries of the East.—The 
June number opens with an article by M. L. Winiarski on 
‘ Aesthetic Equilibrium.’—M. Marro writes under the title, ‘ Le 
Role social de la Puberté,’ and M. Goblot concludes his articles 
on ‘Function and Finality.—In the ‘Revue Critique’ section 
we have a lengthy criticism by Dr. G. Dumas of M. Janet’s two 
volumes entitled Zravaue du laboratoire de Psychologie de la 
Salpétritre—Among the books noticed are M. Ossip-Lourie’s 
Thoughts of Tolstoi, and Luigi Cossa’s History of Economie Doc- 
trines.—The July number begins with the first instalment of an 
article on ‘The Origin of the Gods,’ which is chiefly taken up 
with a criticism of Mr. Grant Allen’s recent work. Its author 
is M. L. Marillie.—M. P. Regnaud follows with a paper on 
‘Finality from the Point of View of the Origin of Language.’— 
The section entitled ‘Observations and Experimental Researches’ 
contains two interesting papers, one by Dr. Sollier and the other 
by M. Dugas. Both treat of the action of anzesthetics on the 


human subject. M. Dugas writing on the loss of consciousness 
and of memory as a result of their use.—A long review follows 
of various recent books dealing with Aésthetics.—In the ‘ Analy- 
ses et Comptes Rendus,’ we have the usual elaborate notices of 
recent works in the various departments of philosophy. Among 
others are notices of Rauh’s Psychologie des Sentiments and 
Labriola’s Soeialisme et Philosophie. 


HOLLAND. 


THEOLOGISCH T1JDSCHRIFT.—The May number opens with a 
discussion by Dr. A. K. Kuiper, of the question of the unity 
of Ecclesiastes. The paper is a review of several recent 
attempts to solve the problem, which is not a new one, the 
inconsistency between the sceptical epicurean tone of much 
of the book, and its strict orthodox injunctions to fear God 
and keep His commandments, having long been remarked. 
The first of the new studies on the subject is that ot Prof. 
Wildeboer, in Martis’ Hand-Commentar, who considers the 
Preacher to be a man who doubts much that his neighbours 
believe, and yet is unwilling to part with his early faith. Thus 
his book is inconsistent, he puts in it side by side the old 
lessons of religion and the new lessons of experience, which 
he has not himself learned to bring into unity with each other. 
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Prof. Haupt, in the Philadelphia Oriental Studies, 1894, main- 
tains that Ecclesiastes, as we have it, is not the work of one 
writer. The original writer, he holds, was a man of the world, 
who was far from the Biblical position in many of his views. 
The work of this person, however, was afterwards interpolated 
aud confused by an orthodox writer. This theory is carried 
to much greater lengths by the third of the writers under re- 
view, Prof. Siegfried (in Nowack’s Hand-Commentar). ‘This 
scholar postulates quite a series of writers for the book: the 
original one being a Sadducee, who wrote the first three 
chapters, the second also a Sadducee of a more epicurean and 
muscular turn of thought, who wrote the exhortations to en- 
joyment and to work. The third was an adherent of the 
wisdom movement, who writes the pieces in praise of wisdom; 
and the fourth a Chazid who put in the orthodox exhortations 
to fear Jahve and keep his commandments. A proverbial 
philosopher is also employed, to put in some trite reflections, 
and an editor who added the title and the close xii. 8, and a 
few notes. Dr. Kuiper believes in the integrity of the book, 
and sketches the position of the one writer in whom he be- 
lieves—a man vexed with doubt, yet clinging in the main to 
his ancestral faith, and in the end rising out of his scepticism 
to a simple trust.—The same number contains a very curious 
paper by a scholar holding the extreme position as to the un- 
historical nature of the events related in the New Testament, 
on two recent works, The Four Gospels as Historical Records, 
and Dr. A. Réville’s Jésus de Nazareth, the new French critical 
life of Jesus. The Dutch scholar, Dr. J. van Loon, finds the 
English work too negative, and very deficient in any positive 
enquiry as to the literary history of the records; the author 
contents himself with the conclusion that the evidence for 
such and such an incident, miraculous or otherwise, is not 
strong enough, without trying to find out how the narrative 
arose and was developed. But his main fault in his critic’s 
eyes is that he regards Jesus as a historical figure, and does 
not dedicate a chapter to the question of the historicity of the 
person of Jesus. The reviewer's attention, however, is mainly 
devoted to the Frenchman, for whose work he testifies great 
admiration. Not that it at all satisfies him. Réville believes in 
an oral tradition which went side by side with the written, and 
existed till the third century. But the authorities which speak 
of such a tradition are the prologue of Luke and Papias; and 
these the Dutchman sweeps away with little ceremony. His 
main objection to Réville, however, is the same as that he 
advanced against Brandt’s Evangelical History, viz., that any 
historical kernel at all is recognized in the narratives. Réville 
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allows more historical matter in them than Brandt did: but it 
is a mistake to allow any, when the right view is to treat the 
whole Christian history as a mythological formation. Réville 
indeed discusses the question of the historicity of Jesus; and 
for this high praise is accorded him. It is the first time, it is 
said, that this point has been taken up by a great scholar out- 
side of Holland. The Dutchman is not contoui with Réville’s 
treatment of the question, and while heartily admiring Réville’s 
beautiful picture of Jesus and acknowledging its religious 
value, holds strongly that no biography of Jesus is possible 
with the materials we possess. In this those will not agree 
with him who are not able to believe the Pauline epistles and 
the synoptic Gospels to be fictions of the second century.— 
The July number has just reached us. It opens with a paper 
by Dr. J. C. Matthes, on ‘The Notions Clean and Unclean in 
the Old Testament.’ The paper seems to us to be of great 
importance, and to advance the question somewhat nearer a 
satisfactory solution. The main point made is that the worst 
uncleanness in Old Testament thought was due to a man’s 
being connected with some other god than Jahve. One in the 
power of another deity or engaged in the service of such a 
deity was not qualified to appear before Jahve or take part 
in his service. And the reason why death defiled, why 
mourners or those who had touched a dead body were un- 
clean, was that they were in the service of the spirits of the 
dead. A good deal of Dr. Matthes’ paper is taken up with 
showing that the belief in the continued existence of departed 
friends and in the uecessity for attending to them, was a part 
of the earliest Hebrew thought, which, though Jahvism made 
war against it and almost exterminated it, lett mauy traces on 
popular views and usages. Thus the High-priest, who had to 
appear before Jahve daily, was not allowed to mourn for his 
relatives at all. ‘lhe patriarchs were thought of as living, not 
dead. The demoniacs, who are connected with the realm of 
the dead shrink from contact with Jahve’s represeutative. 
Similarly lepers were under the power of other gods (though 
this is not very clearly made out), and several acts which 
made a man unclean are also made out by Dr. Matthes to 
have had a connection in popular thought with another god. 
The uncleanness of certain animals must have been due to the 
fact that they were sacrificed to other deities, and could not 
be offered to Jahve.—Dr. Oort, reviewing in this number some 
books connected with Old Testament studies, speaks with dis- 
approval of Sayce’s Early History of the Hebrews, and with 
great sympathy of Cheyne’s Jewish Religious Life. 
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De Gips (May, June, July).—In these numbers we have 
the continuation and close of a lengthy review of the lately 
deceased Professor Fruin of Utrecht, who contributed so many 
historical and other articles to De Gids, and was for a time its 
editor.— The Training of Administrative Officers for East 
India,’ where it is pointed out that the present state of affairs 
gives general dissatisfaction. Reforms should be carried out 
not, as some think, by copying the British system of examina- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service, but by instituting a system 
in which young men shall get a practical training for their 
work ; the knowledge of Malay, Javanese, and other tongues 
spoken in Dutch possessions, and also acquaintance with 
Dutch colonial law being, for example, pressingly required.— 
‘Neglected Brazil,’ by 8. Kalff. Holland’s interests in Brazil 
consist now mostly of sad recollections of lost opportunities 
and advantages, and the story of mismanagement and neglect, 
ending in the ceding of Dutch Brazil to Portugal, is told at 
length here.—‘ Suffrage and Education,’ by Mrs. Hubrecht. 
The great difficulty is caused by religious education, which 
inevitably divides into sections those who ought to be brought 
up with a single aim to love and serve their country in unity. 
An entirely new order of things is wanted.—R. C. Boer gives 
an interesting study of the old song of Geraert van Velsen, 
which refers to the murder of Count Floris of Holland by his 
vassals in 1296.—(Juve).—‘ A Dream—from Tosari,’ by Henri 
Borel, is a very charming sketch of life at the health resort on 
Java, so named, and quite trausports ne to the atmosphere of 
the tropics, both in its description of life in the plains and 
among the mountains with their exquisite waving pines. 
Especially striking is a description of the ascent of the 
Penandjaiin mountain, and the view thence of the sand-desert 
and craters.—L. Simons of Bromley, Kent, has a most interest- 
ing article on ‘The Co-operative Company—Amsterdam.’ He 
compares the management of English towns like London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, with that of the Dutch capital, 
where, although the water, gas, telephone (and shortly also 
the trams and electric light) are in the hands of the com- 
munity, yet there is a timidity and hesitation on the part of 
the town to assume greater responsibilities. They dread the 
heavy taxation, not grasping the fact that they will quickly 
be repaid in better services of all kinds for the public. ‘The 
writer urges a bold policy on the part of the community, to be 
signalised by the institution of public libraries, baths, good 
workmen’s houses, etc. He foresees the time when Amsterdam 
will become an ideal city. At present it has no such horrible 
slums as the great towns of England contain, though there is 
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much overcrowding.—‘ Dutch Interests in South Africa Sup- 
ported by the Higher Schools in Holland,’ by Evert Ivan 
Gorkum. Just as it is recognised to be good policy for Eng- 
land to encourage the subjects of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State to seek higher education in England, so the Dutch 
regard this as a danger to be counteracted by offering the 
Afrikanders facilities for higher education in Holland. How 
best to attract young doctors and lawyers thither, and what 
alterations should be made on existing university regulations, 
Mr. Goskum endeavours to point out.—This article is fullowed 
by ‘The Science of Morals, a review of De Bussy’s Jntroduc- 
tion to Ethics, by G. Heymans.—(July).—The recent appear- 
ance of two new translations of the masterpieces of Auschylus 
and Sophocles, has suggested to Prof. Polak his study, ‘The 
Three Electras,’ which is not, however, finished, but so far he 
shows the greatest mastery of the difficult points such a stndy 
necessarily implies.—Prof. Bussemaker contributes a historical 
article referring to the period 1713-21, ‘The Republic of the 
United Netherlands in its Political Relations during the Years 
following the Peace of Utrecht,’ and he is not unsuccessful in 
awakening interest in this period, so often neglected because 
it is so much less brilliant than that immediately preceding.— 
‘The Dawn of International Law,’ by Molengraeff. He takes | 
a wide review of all the civilized codes and systems, and 
traces the evolution of a new system of world-law that is an 
unseen but yet one of the most important factors in the 
development of the human race.—In ‘ Primary Education in 
France in respect of its being Gratuitous.’ Free education has 
there failed, Mr. Visser says, to attain the object specially 
aimed at, namely, the general mingling of all classes, and in no 
way is education better than in schools where fees are 
exacted. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SUISSE (May, June, 
and July).—The great Swiss writer who is treated of in these 
numbers is Gottfried Keller. The author of the article, the 
first instalment of which occupies the place of honour in the 
May number, is M. Dumur. He has made use of Baechtold’s 
recent Biography of Keller, from which copious and interesting 
extracts are given.—In the same number M. Delines’ ‘ Franco- 
Russian Idyll in 1814, is finished.—There is also the second 
and final part of ‘ A Village in the High Alps.’—M. Muret dis- 
cusses the ‘Philosophy of M. Fogazzaro..—M. Aug. Glardon’s 
interesting papers on ‘ French Police and English Detectives’ 
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run through this and the two following numbers, and, like the 
‘Canon’s Nephew,’ is completed in the July number.—‘ The 
Reclaimed,’ by M. Paul Stapfer, occupies the first place in the 
June number, which, besides the continuations already men- 
tioned, contains an article on ‘The Spectre of the Brocken,’ by 
M. J. des Roches; another on Res ays in Switzerland; by 
Eug. de Budé, and a short story, ‘The Secret of Mrs. Jessop,’ 

—lIn the remaining number M. E. Naville writes on ‘ Eclectism 
and Philosophy;’ ‘The Reclaimed’ is continued; M. M. 
Reader writes on ‘Alcoholism and the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in Russia. —The ‘ Chroniques,’ Parisian, Italian, Eng- 
lish, Swiss, German, Scientific, and Political, are, as usual, full 
and attractively written, and touch upon many tupics of 
present-day interest. 


SWEDEN. 


THe ARKIV ror Norpisk Fitonoar (Record of Northern 
Philology, Vol. XI., No. 3).—This number opens with some 
observations by Mr. Jén Thorkelsson, on some poems of a more 
remote period. Of these the first is Snorri Sturluson’s ‘Hattatal.’ 
This poem is expounded by Theod. MGoius as a key to the Skaldic 
metres. The second poem is named ‘ Rekstefja.’ This poem is 
given in Wisén’s Carmina Norroena, also by Gislason, posthumous 
writings, I., 184-290. Third, ‘ Vellekla,’ a poem as obscure as 
many of the Skaldic poems,also given in Wisén’s Carmina Nor- 
roena, I., 26-29. We have seen a careful exposition of the poem by 
Professor Freudenthal of Helsingfors, but we confess that even 
with the exposition, no small amount of obscurity still remains. 
Fourth, ‘ Hrafnsmal.’ This poem also appears in Carmina Nor- 
roena, I., 84-87. The comparison made here is with the poem 
as given in the Flateyarbok, Vol. III.. 222-77. Fifth, ‘ Bjarkamal 
en fornu,’ also in Wisén, Carmina Norroena, 1. 1. There are some 
comments further, on the same poem by another author. Sixth, 
‘ Eriksdraépa, in Wisén, Carmina Norroena, L., 51-53. This is 
a longer poem, and there are comments on some eight strophes. 
Seventh, ‘ Jémvisikingadrdpa,’ in Wisén, Carmina Norroena, 
68-73. Eighth, ‘Geisli,’ also in Wisén, Carmina Norroena, 
53-62. This poem is found in the Flateyurbok. There are some 
ten corrections.—The next article is by G. Hellquist on certain 
composite words in Old Northern, not believed to be found with 
short syllabled first members of verbal origin. Falk, an author 
writing in the Record, finds no less than one hundred and 
twenty- one such composites which are long in their first syllable. 
—The article following upon this is also by Jén Therkelsson, on 
the author of a poem or nursery rhyme; named Skaufhalabalk, 
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held to be written by a certain Einar Fostri, the skald or poet of 
Bjorn, the Jorsala farar, i.e., who had been a crusader on his own 
account or with others. There is a couplet to this effect: Hefur 
balk thenna ort éfimlegur, og barn gaelur, Einar Fostri. Mr. 
Thorkelsson finds the evidence for the authorship to be very con- 
flicting, and he contents himself by giving a variety of names 
without being able to decide.—On this follows, an article by M. 
Akerblom on the comparatively late Swedish sound of a, which 
may be described as resembling the English diphthongal vowels, 
ég., a in sale or o in cold, but which had floated about for some 
time in a quite uncertain condition. Four native grammarians, 
Columbus, in 1678; Aurivillius, 1693; Tiillmann, 1696, and 
Swedberg, probably the Bishop, father of Swedenborg the 
Mystic, had observed the phenomenon without being able to 
assign the stranger a place in the national alphabet. Swedberg 
notes the new vowel very clearly and briefly. ‘There is,’ he says, 
‘a sound with us in Swedish between o and a which has received 
no proper character up to the present day,’ of which, moreover, 
he proceeds to give proof by selected words. See his Schibboleth. 
page 32. This sound, originally short, was also found to appear 
in a more lengthened form, of which M. Akerblom proceeds to 
give specimens.—On this follows another brief article, on certain 
names which occur in Sazo Grammaticus, e.g., Book I., page 23, 
Liserus, supposed to be an equivalent to Liysir and Lyter. A 
second series of names, more or less semi-mythic, or of mytho- 
logical character, as Beaw dr Beav= Bedw=Bjarr. These names, 
mentioned in the Flateyarbok, I., 27, also in Snorri’s Eddagk, 
are traced up to other relationships, by M. Jén Jénsson writing 
apparently from Iceland.—These are followed by two papers 
from the pen of Professor Finnur Jonsson as to points bearing 
on the literary history of the North, a subject on which he is at 
ane The first is on an epithet applied to Harold 

airhair, as the foster son of the old man Dovre, which the 
Professor justly remarks is only of interest from the literary and 
historical point of view.—Dr. Olrik, in his researches on the 
sources of Saxo, points to the edition of the Chronicle of the 
Kings of Norway, in the form printed from the MSS. Fagrskinna, 
also to Agrip, also a compendium of the Chronicle of the 
Kings of Norway. This story is not found in any source earlier 
than 1300 a.p., and the Professor finds that the whole story 
cannot be placed higher than the fourteenth century.—There is 
further a brief discussion from the pen of Professor Finnur 
Jonsson as to the age of Bjarkemdl, which is held to have been 
spoken by the skald Thormod in the battle of Stiklestad.— 
Finally we have the interpretation of certain stanzas from the 

XXXIV 13 
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‘ Haustlong,’ ‘Haleygjatal,’ and other famous old poems.—The 
number concludes with a critique of the Swedish language as a 
written speech, as shown in a popular course of lectures lately 
delivered in the High School, Gottenburg. 


AMERICA. 


THe American Historica Review (April).—The Ameri- 
can Historical Association met in December last at Newhaven, 
and as the fortunes of this Review have been affected by what 
was there done, and the Review put upon a permanent footing, an 
account of the meeting is here given. The Association, it ap- 
pears, is to subscribe for the Review for all its members, but with 
no further pecuniary responsibility, and the Board of Editors is 
in future, as their terms expire, to be chosen by the Council of 
the Association. The Association now numbers about twelve 
hundred members. From the account bere given, there 
appears to be a very considerable and enthusiastic movement 
in most parts of the United States in respect to historical 
studies. The papers read before the Association at Newhaven 
were of great interest. Altogether, the Association is one that 
might with advantage be imitated in this country.—Mr. 
Cheyney writes on the ‘ Recantations of the Early Lollards, 
and shows that the whole of the first generation of Lollards 
recanted. This was due, he maintains, to the ‘collective 
spirit of the age,’ ‘an instructive terdency to allow the indivi- 
dual to be dominated by society as a whole. —The next article 
is written by Mr. Sloane, who takes for his subject ‘ Napoleon’s 
Plans for a Colonial System.’ This formed one of the papers 
read at the Newhaven meeting, where it was very favourably 
received, At the present moment it is of great interest.—It is 
followed by an article with the title, ‘Holms vs. Walton: the 
New-Jersey Precedent.’ It is from the pen of Mr. Austin 
Scott, and is described as ‘ A chapter in the history of judicial 
and unconstitutional legislation,’ and reters to the time of the 
Revolution.—Mr. Geo. L. Burr gives an account of ‘The 
Search for the Venezuela-Guiana Boundary.’ Mr. Burr does 
not tell where the boundary is, ‘ because, as he says, ‘I never 
found it,’ but he writes pleasantly and cautiously on the 
attempts made to find it, and especially of those which, at the 
request of the American authorities, he made himself.—The 
‘ Documents’ is more than ordinarily interesting. It contains 
a copy of the Diary or Journal kept by Captain Peter Russell, 
‘a remote scion of the Bedford Russels, during the siege of 
Charleston, 1799-1780, at which Russell was present.—Among 
the books noticed are: Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and 
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Assyria, Cheyne’s Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, Marion 
Crawford’s Ave Roma Immortalis, Harvey Robinson’s Petrarch, 
Julian Corbett’s Drake and the Tudor Navy, Miss Foxcroft’s 
George Saville, Lord Ashbourne’s Pitt, Busch’s Bismarck, Prince 
Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences, and Dana’s Recollec- 
tions of the Civil War.—There is also a good supply of notes 
and news in connection with historical studies. 


THE JoHN Hopkins UNIversity Stupies.—The issue for 
this quarter, in Historical and Political Section, is a short 
monograph by Dr. Bartlett B. James on ‘ The Labadist Colony 
in Maryland.’ The colony, which has long since died out, 
practically owed its existence to Jean de Labadie. Labadie 
was a strange and erratic soul. He was born at Bordeaux in 
1610, and, entering the Jesuit College there, became a member 
of the lower order of the priesthood. He had genius and 
talents, for which reason he was for long tolerated by the 
Society, though he finally made himself highly objectionable 
by bis mysticism and eccentricities. He was allowed to leave 
the Society, and became a secular priest. He professed to be 
inspired, and held that he had a mission to reform the Church. 
Richelieu protected him, but Mazarin obtained an order for 
his arrest, which, owing to the death of the king, was not put 
in force. In 1645 he was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, but the sentence was modified by the Assembly of the 
Clergy of France, when he was ordered to renounce his 
opinions, and to refrain from preaching for a period of years. 
Soon after he joined the Calvinists, and undertook the refor- 
mation of the Protestant Church. He collected a Society 
around him in Amsterdam which grew and prospered until the 
civil authorities intervened in consequence of certain excesses 
the community indulged in. The sect wandered about from 
place to place till they settled at Weiward, in Friesland, where 
the communal, which was born at Amsterdam, attained its full 
measure of strength. In 1683 the Labadists, as the members 
of the sect were called, moved to America, and settled on land 
formerly belonging to Augustine Hermann, a Bohemian colo- 
nist, in Maryland. The settlement was communistic, but 
gradually dwindled away, and in 1722 ceased to exist. Dr. 
James gives an account of the peculiar doctrines held by the 
Labadists, and many interesting particulars respecting their 
wauderings and manner of life. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Theology of the New Testament. By GEORGE BARKER 
STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., etc. (International Theological 
Library). Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1899. 


There is one service which the series to which this volume belongs may 
be said to be rendering to English speaking students of Theology, and for 
which its Authors, Editors and Publishers alike deserve commendation, 
and that is, that by presenting them with separate handbooks dealing with 
the different departments of their science, it is enabling them to obtain a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the whole field of theology 
without necessarily having recourse to books written in a foreign tongue. 
Hitherto this has been impossible and with the completion of the series 
the English student of theology will be in a better position than it was 
possible for him to be in a few years ago. The thorough student will still 
require to go to Germany and France, and to keep up his acquaintance 
with the older theologians, but beginners will not be so dependent upon 
the theologians of France or Germany as hitherto. He will have the 
advantage of beginning his studies in his own tongue. Dr. Stevens’ vol- 
ume is a scholarly and luminous contribution to the series. Treatises on 
the Theology of the New Testament im English are not numerous. Most 
of them are of German origin, and German methods to some extent char- 
acterise those which are not. Dr. Stevens takes the thoroughly sound 
view that the Theology of the New Testament is a development and com- 
pletion of that of the Hebrew Scriptures, and throughout his volume 
makes an excellent use of Christ’s saying. ‘I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.’ This saying, indeed, may be regarded as furnishing the keynote 
of all he has written, his endeavour being everywhere to connect the 
teaching of the Christian Scriptures with that of the Old Testament, and 
to show how the former com) letes or fultils the latter as fruit, to use one 
of his own illustrations, is the fulfilment or completion of the blossom. 
In dealing with his subject, he has ventured upon a new departure, to be 
presently noticed. Of the seven divisions into which he has thrown his 
volume, five treat as usual of the theology of the Synoptics, of the Primitive 
Apostolic teaching, of the Pauline, of that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
of the Apocalyse. As to the theology of the other or Johannean writings, 
Dr. Stevens has ventured upon a new division. In the first place he treats 
of the teaching of Jesus in the fourth Gospel apart from what are assumed 
to be the comments of the author. In other words, he takes the addresses 
of this Gospel apart and endeavours to develop the teaching they contain, 
and then in another division he devotes himself to the consideration of the 
theology of St. John as contained in the epistles and in the passages of the 
fourth Gospel which do not seein to him to have been uttered by Jesus. 
Much might be said of this discriminating treatment of the Johannean 
writings. It is a case of separating in order to understand, and the 
student will find the plan adopted helpful. In a book dealing with so 
large a subject and involving so many points of interpretation, it is scarcely 
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ssible that we should agree with the author completely. Much that he 
said is admirable. Nothing, for instance, can be finer than his intro- 
troductory chapter, or than the sections dealing with the theology of St. 
John, and particularly his treatment of the Logos doctrine. Still we 
should be disposed to suggest that the idea of fulfilment or completion 
may be worked out more fully and into richer results. In characterising 
the theology of St. John it might be as well to drop the term ‘ mystic.’ 
It has of course a good meaning, but it has also more commonly another. 
Dr. Stevens’ conception of the kingdom of God is certainly an advance 
upon some conceptions of it which have been published, but it is doubtful 
whether he has altogether grasped the real significance of the phrase or the 
reality it is intended to designate or to stand for. As usual Dr. Stevens 
derives the theology of St. Paul from his anthropology, and seeks for his 
most fundamental éonceptions in the controversial passages of his writings. 
But while offering points of controversy, there is much in the volume 
which cannot fail to meet with general approval, while for the students, 
for whom it is written, it will unquestionably prove one of the most 
acceptable in the series. 


The Epistle to the Galatians: an Essay on its Destination and 
Date, with Appendix on the Visit to Jerusalem recorded in 
Chapter lI, By E. H. AskwitH, M.A. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


In this scholarly little volume Mr. Askwith deals with the two principal 
questions relating to the Epistle to the Galatians. As is well known, 
while Dr. Lightfoot maintained that the Epistle was addressed to the 
Christians in Galatia proper, that is, in the district of Asia Minor occupied 
by the Gauls in the fourth century 8.c., Professor Ramsay has maintained 
that its real destination was to the churches founded by St. Paul in his 
first missionary journey at Antioch in Psidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe 
—cities situated in what at the time the Epistle was written was called the 
Roman Province of Galatia, Dr. Lightfoot, again, maintained that the 
Epistle was written shortly after the second to the Corinthians; but 
according to Professor Ramsay it was written in Syrian Antioch. Mr. 
Askwith keeps the two questions separate and argues cleverly, and, as it 
seems to us, successfully against the North Galatian theoty of the Epistle’s 
destination, and in favour of Professor Ramsay’s contention that it was 
written to the churches planted by St. Paul in the Roman Province of 
Galatia during his first missionary journey. But while he agrees with him 
on this point, he joins issue with him as to the date. Here he argues in 
favour of Dr. Lightfoot’s contention that it was written not in Antioch on 
the Orontes, but shortly after the second Epistle to the Church in Cor- 
inth, and maintains that this date is quite consistent with the theory of 
its being addressed to the churches in the Roman Province of Galatia. 
The arguments are too numerous and condensed to be considered here ; 
but they are both ingenious and well founded, and to those interested in 
the questions at issue will abundantly repay an attentive perusal. 


Recent Archeology and The Bible. By the Rev. THomas 
Nicot, D.D. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1899. 


‘Archeology has recently had so much to do with the Bible, and has 
thrown so much light upon its narratives that, although much still remains 
to be done, and many discoveries it is to be hoped still remain to be made, 
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one cannot help commending the choice which Dr. Nicol has made 
when selecting the subject for his Croall Lectures. At the present moment 
theologians can treat of few topics more interesting. The ascertained 
facts of archzeology are much more valuable than the theories of critics, 
and are likely to attract more attention. Not that Dr. Nicol and other 
Biblical archzeologists do not now and then indulge in theories. Partial 
knowledge can scarcely fail to incite to it. But for the most part Dr. 
Nicol confines himself to a plain statement of the varied and important, 
and one might almost say the altogether unexpected, discoveries which 
have been made during the last fifty or sixty years in Bible lands and in 
connection with Bible history. If we have any fault to find with his 
treatment of his subject, it is that he has attempted too much in his 
lectures. But taking them for what they are intended to be, a brief and 
popular account of the results of Biblical archeology, the lectures are de- 
serving of great commendation. The field Dr. Nicol has tried to cover is 
immense. First of all he has given an account of the work done by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and a summary of the exploration in Egypt 
and Babylonia. Next, two lectures are given on the bearing of the dis- 
coveries in Babylonia on the narrative of the Book of Genesis, in the 
course of which we have an account of the Babylonian narratives of 
Creation and of the Flood, with references to many other points where the 
literature of Babylon as contained in the cuneiform inscriptions touches 
that of the Hebrews. Two other lectures deal with the discoveries made 
in Egypt and with the history of Egypt and of the Exodus. In the second 
of these Dr. Nicol takes in hand the Tel el Amarna correspondence, and 
shows its bearing upon Egyptian history and the condition of Palestine. 
In the same lecture we have copious references to the Hittites, their re- 
mains and their relations with Egypt, and the references to them in the 
annals of Egypt and in the records of Babylonia and Assyria. The sixth 
lecture deals with the conquest of Canaan as seen by the light of recent 
discoveries, while the seventh shows the extent to which the later history 
of Israel is illustrated by the records recovered from the mounds of Meso- 
potamia. The eighth and last lecture treats of archzolugy in its bearings upon 
the New Testament. The path Dr. Nicol has trodden is extremely thorny ; 
but by confining himself to ascertained facts he has been able to avoid most 
of the difficulties and to present the reader with a really good popular 
account of the rémarkable work archeclogy has done for the interpre- 
tation and corroboration of the Scripture narratives. If it had done no 
more than discover the Hittites, it would have done much, but it has done 
incomparably more. From the mounds in which they have been hid for 
ages, archzeology has gathered all manner of records and documents—royal 
letters and decrees, proclamations and annals, official reports and official 
instructions, leases, contracts, merchants’ accounts, poems and prayers, 
school books, and even a love letter, besides things innumerable—all 
throwing a wonderful light upon the political, intellectual and social con- 
dition of the East, at a time when, until these literary discoveries were 
made, it was supposed that the art of writing was unknown. Some of Dr. 
Nicol’s paragraphs read like passages from a romance, and no one can con- 
sider himself equipped to understand the narratives of the Scriptures who 
has not made himself acquainted with the information here so happily 
presented in a popular form. 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. By R. H. HUTTON. 
Selected from the Spectator and Edited by ELIzaBETH M. 
Roscog. (Eversley Series). London: Macmillan & Uo. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 
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This is undoubtedly the most notable reprint of the quarter, and will be 
welcomed by a very large number of readers. Among a certain, and in- 
deed a very numerous class, Mr. Holt Hutton was long a great intellectual 
power, and whatever may be thought of his opinions, there can be no 
hesitation in saying that he was a strong, clear, and fearless thinker, im- 
bued with a broad and catholic spirit, and always disposed to allow the 
same freedom to others that he claimed for himself. The selections 
which have here been made from his papers in the Spectator from the 
pages of which he was wont to address his weekly homily to an audience 
which was almost as widely spread as the English speaking race, deal en- 
tirely as the title indicates with the varying aspects of religious and scien- 
tific thought, and they deal with these aspects for the most part, if not 
indeed always, from the religious or ethical point of view. To the condi- 
tion of the religious and ethical atmosphere around him, Mr. Hutton was 
extremely sensitive, and nothing suited him better than to treat of the 
varying opinions which are continually being projected into it, and to bring 
them to the test of the eternal truths over which they float and sometimes 
obscure as clouds the heavens. The ‘aspects’ are here treated in no 
narrow or sectarian way, but in a broad and catholic spirit. The papers 
are short, and the style is sometimes a little involved ; but it is often 
eloquent, and one is never at a loss to make out the aspect which Mr. 
Hutton contends against, and the one which he velieved to be more con- 
sonant with the truth and more helpful to men. Some of the papers are 
exceedingly fine, and will commend themselves to all, while each of them 
is the utterance of a mind profoundly religious and profoundly intent on 
ne forth its best and highest thoughts on some of the greatest problems 
of life. 


The Quest of Faith: being Notes on the Current Philosophy of 
Religion. By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1899. 


Mr. Saunders is a clear and vigorous thinker, well versed in the philoso- 
phies, ancient and modern, and capable of making himself interestingly 
intelligible on the most abstruse topics. Whether he is in quest of a faith 
himself, we are unable to say. The impression produced by his volume is 
that he is not, but is in possession of one which, if simple as a philosophy, 
is sufficient for the purposes of life. We may, of course, be mistaken. 
His volume, however, is better described, so far as its contents are con- 
cerned, by its sub-title, for in reality it contains a number of ‘ notes on the 
current philosophy of religion.’ These notes are, to say the least, trench- 
ant and luminous. Among the writers whose philosophy of religion Mr. 
Saunders criticises are the late Professor Huxley, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Dr. 
Fraser, Mr. Gladstone, and the Duke of Argyll. Generally speaking, Mr. 
Saunders’ criticisms are destructive. His aim is to show that in most of the 
attempts which have been recently made to solve the higher problems of 
the human mind, very little, if any advancement has been made, and that 
many of the positions advanced are untenable. In this latter respect he 
has no difficulty in dealing with the Agnostics. Professor Huxley, of 
whose writings Mr. Saunders is evidently a keen student, fares badly in 
his hands. He dissects his arguments with considerable skill, and points 
out a number of inconsistencies into which that redoubtable controversia- 
list fell. With Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Saunders is scarcely so successful. 
He takes objection to the classifications made by Mr. Balfour, and writes 
strongly against his doctrine of authority. Some of his remarks are well- 
founded, but it is questionable whether he has not failed to show that 
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the position taken up by the author of The Foundations of Belief in 
regard to authority is not, in the main, true. The notes on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Studies Subsidiary to Butler, as the chapters on Teleology and Dr. 
Fraser’s ‘Gifford Lectures,’ are deserving of attention. From an 
intellectual point of view, indeed, the whole of the Notes are thoroughly 
bracing. If there is less of a constructive character about them, they have 
= advantage of proving the untenableness of a number of popular 
allacies. 


Psychology and Life. By Hugo MUNSTERBERG, Professor of 
Psychology in Harvard University. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


This volume consists of six essays which treat respectively of Psychology 
in relation to life, physiology, education, art, history, and mysticism. 
The essays are separate, but they all bear upon one great subject, and the 
book is intended to be read as a whole. Towards psychology Professor 
Miinsterberg takes up what may be called a Kantian attitude. He subjects 
its pretensions to a critical examination, and demands that it should con- 
fine itself within its own limits. This examination and demand he regards, 
and regards rightly, as perfectly legitimate. Psychology has no title to lay 
claim to be more than a science or to pose as an interpreter of the reali- 
ties of life, nor can it object to a critical examination of its limits. Hence 
Professor Miinsterberg’s first and primary aim is to separate between the 
conceptions of psychology and the conceptions of our real life. Popular 
ideas about psychology, as he remarks, suggest that the psychological 
description and explanation of mental facts express the reality of our inner 
experience, and as a consequence that our ethical and esthetical, our 
practical, educational, social and historical views, are subordinate, and 
should be subordinated to the doctrines of psychology; but against this he 
argues that psychology is never an expression of reality, but a trans- 
formation of it, worked out for special logical purposes in the services of 
life. The book in short is a strong plea for idealism of the higher and 
more practical kind as against the more or less veiled materialism in vogue 
and deserves to be studied with care both by the student of psychology and 
those who are interested in education. Professor Miinsterberg writes for 
the most part in clear and vigorous English, but one or two of the technical 
terms he uses are in need of explanation and may cause some of his readers 
considerable difficulty. 


Reminiscences. By JusTIN M‘CartTuy, M.P. 2 Vols. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus. 1899. 


The recollections and impressions of these volumes go back to the year 
1852, and though all about men and women, are wonderfully varied. Mr. 
M‘Carthy has had the good fortune to have met or to have been on more 
or less intimate terms with most of the leading or conspicuous men and 
women of the last forty or fifty years, and having a good memory or a 
voluminous note-book, appears to have had no difficulty in filling these 
two bulky volumes with materials of the most entertaining kind. The 
notes of personal history in which they abound are valuable ; the impres- 
sions are probably less so. Still, they are the impressions of a man well 
versed in affairs, and are set forth with great literary skill and ability. 
Mr. M‘Carthy has tried to avoid politics, and politics do not appear much 
on the surface of the volumes. Still, there is a strong undercurrent of 
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politics running throughout them, and one can scarcely avoid the impres- 
sion that the author is, in spite of his evident desire to keep politics in the 
background, a politician first and a literary workman second. That his 
own private political opinions have much to do in shaping his estimate of 
the various politicians who appear on his pages can scarcely be doubted. 
Probably, too, they account for the absence of some conspicuous names, 
and the slightness of the references which are made to others. For the 
rest, however, the book is thoroughly enjoyable. The entertainment 
which Mr. M‘Carthy spreads out for his readers is, we have said, of the 
most varied description. Almost all the men and women who have made 
themselves conspicuous by their abilities during the latter half of the 
present century, figure upon his pages, and are skilfully presented to the 
reader as they impressed Mr. M‘Carthy. Few men, we imagine, have had 
so many opportunities of meeting the celebrities of the period, and still 
fewer, we imagine, have known as well how to use their recollections and 
impressions for literary purposes, or have had the requisite leisure. To 
give anything like an adequate idea of the contents of the two volumes is 
here impossible. Men and women of all ranks and professions are the 
subjects of Mr. M‘Carthy’s reminiscences. Doctors, lawyers, actors, 
painters, poets, travellers, war correspondents, members of Parliament, 
judges, statesmen, novelists, newspaper editors, men of science, critics, 
and historians, all find their way into his recollections, and are more or 
less elaborately alluded to in his pages. During his visits to America, 
whether as a lecturer or as representing the Political Party he for a time 
led, Mr. M‘Carthy came in contact with most of the literary men and 
politicians there, and has much to tell about Emerson, General Grant, 
Horace Greely, Hawthorne, Wendell Holmes, Longfellow, Whitman, 
George Ripley, Miss Cushman, Charles Sumner, and others. While 
editor of the Morning Star, Mr. M‘Carthy, like Mr. Cooper, now of the 
Scotsman, saw much of Mr. Bright, and, besides his own impressions of 
him as a politician and an orator, publishes a number of letters from him. 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s compatriots and fellow-workers in politics bulk largely on 
his pages. Mr. Parnell has a chapter all to himself, like Mr. Gladstone, 
Cardinal Manning, Lord Iddesleigh, Cobden, George Eliot, J. S. Mill, 
George Meredith, and Randolph Churcbhill. The sketches of Messrs. 
Dillon and Sexton are reproduced from the columns of the Daily News, 
and to them Mr. M‘Carthy has added another on Messrs. Sullivan, ‘I’. 
Healy, The O’Gorman Mahon. In the same chapter, too, we have a 
sketch of Colonel Saunderson, whose politics are not quite the same as the 
author’s, and a very generous sketch it is. But the reader must turn to 
the book itself to learn how rich it is in anecdote and impression. It is 
one of those books which cannot be opened without lighting upon some- 
thing which makes one desirous of reading further. 


The Life of Prince Bismarck. By WILLIAM JACKS. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons. 1899. 


Notwithstanding the five bulky volumes recently published in con- 
nection with the great German Chancellor, Mr. Jacks has thought it 
requisite to publish another. Nor will those who have read Dr. 
Busch’s volumes or the posthumous volumes of the Chancellor be disposed 
to think that his work is altogether unnecessary. Both the Chancellor and 
the Pressman left very much unsaid which requires to be known, if the 
Chancellor himself is to be understood, or if many of the allusions in his 
‘faithful Busch’s ’ volumes are to be intelligently recognised. To the 
merely English reader, the volumes referred to, indeed, are often hard 
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reading, many things being assumed to be known which he is not likely to 
be acquainted with. unless he has a more than ordinary knowledge of the 
history of modern Europe. It may be said at once, therefore, that for the 
great bulk of the English-reading public, Mr. Jacks has here done a 
service for which he deserves no small debt of gratitude. Going back to 
the birth of the Iron Chancellor, he has given a connected narrative of 
his life, together with a history of the movements by which his actions 
were determined, as well as of those in which he was the chief actor. For 
instance, of the Revolutionary movement in 1848, Mr. Jacks has given an 
interesting and informing account which will enable the reader to appreci- 
ate the remarks in connection with it both in Prince Bismarck’s volumes 
. and in those of his garrulous reporter and idoliser, Dr. Busch. One 
difficulty Mr. Jacks has evidently laboured under, and that is the want of 
space. Many things are passed over or alluded to in the briefest way 
which, if larger space had been at his command might, and from what we 
gather from the preface, would have been dealt with at greater length. 
Mr. Jacks is evidently an admirer—one might almost say an enthusiastic 
admirer—of the Chancellor, and, so far as we can make out, can see no 
fault in him, but is prepared to defend his actions and policy in almost 
every particular. One excellent feature in the volume is the number 
of extracts from the Chancellor’s speeches. They are well translated, 
and help to explain the Chancellor’s policy with precision. Nothing 
is said, however, of Bismarck’s relations with the military authorities 
during the Austrian and Franco-Prussian wars. Nor is anything said as 
to Bismarck’s singular use of the Press, or of the Court intrigues against 
him. But all these are treated of with fulness in the other volumes 
referred to. To these Mr. Jacks’s is an excellent supplement, and ought 
to be acceptable to a very wide circle of readers. 


Cosimo de’ Medici. By K. Dorotnea Ewart. London: 
Maemillan & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


This is a volume of that remarkably able and attractive series of half- 
crown books which the Messrs. Macmillan are publishing under the title 
‘Foreign Statesmen.’ There are differences among them, but all of them 
bear evidence of freshness of research, and are valuable both for the 
general reader and as introductions to larger studies. The last we noticed, 
the Countess of Cesaresco’s monograph on Cavour, is a charming volume, 
and the same may be said of Miss Ewart’s. That Miss Ewart has gone 
back to the original sources and studied the character and statecraft of the 
greatest of the Medici for herself is evident on every page. Her knowledge 
of Florentine history, too, is singularly minute, and has enabled her to give 
a remarkably vivid and accurate sketch of the constitution of Florence 
and the working of its governmental institutions before as well as after 
Cosimo’s accession to power. Her estimate of the character, abilities, and 
statecraft of the great Medicean is on the whole sound. Here and there 
Miss Ewart diverges into a wider theme than Florentine history, as when 
for a moment she turns aside to sketch the characteristics of the Italian 
Renascence, and contrasts it with that of the northern nations. Such 
digressions show the thoroughness with which Miss Ewart has studied her 
subject, and her compiete mastery of it. On the whole, we know no book 
where in so small a compass so vivid an idea of medieval Florence can be 
obtained, or in which the rise of the Medicean family to power is at once 
so minutely and so skilfully described. 
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Calendar of the Laing Charters, A.D. 854-1837, belonging to the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. JoHN 
ANDERSON. Edinburgh: James Thin. 1899. 


The three thousand, three hundred. and twenty-six charters which are 
here calendared cover a space of nearly a thousand years, and, as might 
be expected, are of different characters and values. The first goes back to 
about the year 854, and is a charter in Anglo-Saxon by King Aithelwulf 
in favour of the monks of God and St. Peter at Winchester, granting 
them twenty hides of land at ‘ Woenbeorzon,’ which the editor suggests is 
Wembury. Among the witnesses to it are the famous St. Swithin, Athe- 
bald, who succeeded Althelwulf as king, and A®lfred, who also became 
king. The latest is an indenture bearing the date 26th July, 1837, declar- 
ing the election of William Downe Gillon of Wallhouse as Member of 
Parliament for the Falkirk Burghs. The greater part refer to Scotland, 
but a number of them refer to England, especially to the northern parts 
of it. Many are instruments of Sasine, but all of them are more or less 
valuable, and serve to illustrate the history of the country and of various 
localities. Legal documents are not, as a rule, interesting or attractive 
reading, and the Laing charters cannot be said to be in any way excep- 
tions. Still, it is possible to meet with much in these charters which in some 
way or other throws light upon the past life and interests of society. From 
No. 7 we find that three natives or serfs held six oxgates of land near the 
house of the nuns of Haddington, and farmed them. The same charter 
bears distinct reference to the existence in the thirteenth century of a 
class called ‘cottars.’ By a charter granted in 1270-80, Patrick Corbet 
gives half a carucate of land belonging to the Hospital of Great Newton, 
in Glendale, for the support of three poor men, but provides that if any of 
them will not labour, or do to the best of his power or infirmity what is 
commanded, he shall be expelled. In No. 40 we come across a famous 
harper—Harper of Carrick, as he is called—to whose son David II. grants 
the whole land of Dalelachane in Carrick for the yearly payment of a silver 
penny at the church of Stratoun. By No. 46 the same King confirms the 
charter by which Dervrgilla, daughter of the late Alan of Galloway, in her 
widowhood, grants and confirms to God and the Church of St. Mary of 
Sweetheart, and the monks there of the Cistercian Order of the Convent 
of Dundrennan, for the Abbey to be built in honour of God and St. Mary 
the Virgin, certain lands, all of which are defined in the most elaborate 
way. In No. 88 we get a glimpse of an ancient custom. John Rede, a 
burgess of Edinburgh, grants to the Friars Preachers of the said burgh an 
annual rent of two silver marks to be levied twice a year from his tene- 
ment situated on the north side of the burgh. ‘ And the said John Rede 
delivered one silver penny to Friar Adam, prior of the said Preachers, 
then present and acting for his brethren, in token of possession of the said 
annual rent, and so invested him therein.’ No. 92 discloses a serious 
quarrel in 1412 between Rankyn of Foulerton, lord of that Ilk, and the 
‘Quite Freris’ respecting a piece of patronage. The quarrel is taken 
before the chapter of ‘the hale provincial beande at Irrwyn,’ and the 
Friars decide against themselves. No. 119 shows that the Templars once 
owned certain lands called ‘ Dyocis tempill ’ in Kyle, which in 1441 were in 
the hands of Fullarton of that Ik. No. 134 is interesting as showing 
among other things, that on 18th July, 1452, James IT. was leading his 
army into the South Country against James, ninth and last Earl of Doug- 
las. The expedition is described in the Auchinleck Chronicle, but in the 
Great Seal Register there is a blank between July 9 and August 5 in that 
year. By No. 142, of date 15th Novewber, 1456, Alexander of Suthyrland 
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of Dunbeth leaves his body to ‘ be gravyt’ at the College Kirk of Roslin, 
and bequeathes to his son Alexander, Archdean of Cathenes, £200 for a 
pilgrimage to Rome to do certain things for his ‘ saul,’ also a chalice to the 
College Kirk of Roslin, and another to St. Manus’ altar at Kirkwald, the 
said chalices to be ‘ gyltit.’ According to No. 145, William of Cranstoun, 
as procurator for his brother-natural, lord of Craling, passed to the princi- 
pal messuage of ‘Crunzelstoun,’ and took earth, stone, and wood in his 
hand, and in public, in a loud and intelligible voice, said : ‘‘ I, William of 
Cranstoun, procurator of William of Cranstoun, and in his place and name, 
annull, dissolve, and break a certain pretended and scandalous sasine which 
Edward Livingston took, or said he had taken, of the lands of ‘ Cruyhel- 
toun’ and Rahill, with their pertinents, lying in the sheriffdom of Nithis- 
dale ;’ and having so said, he broke the stone, wood, and earth which he 
hore in his hand. From No. 158 we learn that the tocher of Janet 
Wallace, daughter of Adam Wallace of Cragow, was nine score merks paid 
in advance on the security of certain lands, which lands were to be 
forfeited to Janet’s father by George of Folarton, lord of Crosby, if Paul, 
his son and heir, failed to marry Janet. The document was executed at 
Irvine, 13th May, 1469, but there are no witnesses to it. In No. 196 we 
come across the election of the parish clerk of Canongate and of the town 
of Leith. After his nomination by the Abbot of Holyrood, Patrick 
Bellantyune is presented to the parishioners, who unanimously consent to 
and approve and ratify his appointment. Patrick is then inducted to his 
office by his predecessor delivering to him a ‘stoup’ and sprinkler 
(‘amphoram et aspersorium’). Another Church ceremonial is brought 
before us in No. 212. In this case a divorce is pronounced between 
George Gordon, Earl of Huntly, and Lady Anabella Stewart. In No. 224 
we meet with Scheves, Archbishop of St. Andrews, striving to put things 
right in his diocese. These are but a few of the points we have noticed. 
There are many more which to the antiquary and student of history will 
prove informing. The volume is provided with an excellent index, which, 
so far as we have examined it, is accurate, but on page 545 the reference 
in No. 2307 should be to 2303 instead of 2304. 


The “| of Old Cumnock. By the Rev. JOHN WARWICK, 


M.A., Free Church, Old Cumnock. Map and Illustrations. 
Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner. 1899. 


Parochial history is attracting more and more attention, and among the 
many histories of parishes which have recently been issued, Mr. Warwick’s 
is entitled to a respectable place. Cumnock has never been very promi- 
nent in the history of the country, except during the Covenanting period, 
when it certainly attracted a good deal of attention. Of that period it 
possesses some extremely interesting relics and memorials, and the fact 
that it is the burial place of Peden, and of a number of brave men who 
were associated with him, will always give the place a certain pro- 
minence in the civil as well as in the religious history of the country. 
Otherwise, however, there is little in the history of the place which is of 
any great importance. Cumnock is a large parish, and used to include 
what is now known as the parish of New Cumnock. It contains less 
moorland and more arable land than the new parish, is watered by two 
rivers, is without lochs, has two or three bits of interesting and beautiful 
scenery, is comparatively well wooded, and rich in minerals. According 
to recent opinion, it has no Roman roads, and never had any. There is a 
dolmen in it, and some remains of the Stone Age have been picked up here 
and there within its borders. It has the remains of two or three feudal 
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castles. Its patron saint is Convall, the Irishman who is said to have 
sailed over from Ireland on a stone, and to have made the parish of Inchin- 
nan, in Renfrewshire, the chief field of his labours. At an early date— 
perhaps in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, certainly not later—the 
parish was raised into a barony of regality. The first known barons were 
the Earls of March, through whom the parish can claim a connection with 
Black Agnes of Dunbar. The barony remained among the Dunbars down 
to the year 1612, when, with all its civil and ecclesiastical rights, it was 
sold, but to whom Mr. Warwick does not tell us. Shortly before 1623 
it was in the hands of Cunnynghame of Caprintoun, who surrendered 
it in 1630 to William Crichton, Viscount Ayr, afterwards Earl of Dumfries, 
who retained it till December, 1637. The following month the Earl of 
Queensberry was appointed baron, and five years later the lordship passed 
to Crichton of Abercrombie, a kinsman of the Dumfries family. In the 
reign of Charles II., the Earl of Dumfries was invested with the baronial 
office, and he and his heirs kept it till, along with other similar offices, it 
was abolished in 1747. As might naturally be expected, the parish was 
involved in the struggle for national independence, and in his Bruce 
Barbour refers to it more than once. LEcclesiastically, the parish be- 
longed to the see of Glasgow, and was served at first by a rector. After- 
wards the rectory was converted into a prebend of the Cathedral Church, 
and the parish was served by a vicar. According to Mr. Warwick’s 
account, the acceptance of the Protestant faith in the parish was instan- 
taneous and universal, and many pages of his volume are taken up with an 
account of the ministers of the various Protestant denominations who have 
exercised their gifts in the place. Judging by the samples Mr. Warwick 
adduces, the Kirk-Session Records and the Heritors’ Minute Book are less 
varied and noteworthy than one would have expected. Among the interest- 
ing chapters are those on the Covenanters, Burns, and the Industries of the 
Parish. In the concluding chapter Mr. Warwick attempts to treat of the 
vexed question of feus and leases, but fails to take account of what has to 
be said on the other side, or to put the question in anything like its legal 
or, indeed, impartial form. 


Records of the Borough of Leicester: Being a Series of Extracts 
from the Archives of the Corporation of Leicester, 1103- 
1327. Edited by Mary Bateson. With a Preface by 
the Lorp BisHor or Lonpon. London: C. & J. Clay 
& Sons. 1899. 


Every student of the history of municipal institutions, whether of Scot- 
land or of England, will join with the Bishop of London in congratulating 
the Municipality of Leicester on the public spirit which has led to the 
publication of the earliest records of their civic history. It is not every 
Town Council that has the courage to face such an undertaking, nor is it 
every Town Council that is able to appreciate its value, and it says not 
a little for the municipal authorities of Leicester that they have resolved 
to throw open their archives to the public and to contribute so handsomely 
to the furtherance of historic studies. ‘The municipality may also be con- 
gratulated on securing so capable an editor for their Records as Miss Bate- 
son, whose painstaking Introduction of nearly sixty closely printed octavo 
pages serves as an excellent guide to the many interesting details contained 
in the documents she has selected for publication. The earliest document 
is assigned to the years 1103-1118, and is a copy of a charter granted by 
Robert Count of Meulan to his Leicester merchants, and the last, of which 
we have but a summary, is dated May 17, 1325. The extracts are given 
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chronologically, and divided into three principal groups, those showing 
the relations between the King and the Borough, between the Earl and 
the Borough, and between the Merchant Guild and the Borough Court. 
Under these heads Miss Bateson discusses the contents of the documents 
in her introduction, and brings out many important points in connection 
with the history of the town. The paragraphs on the Merchant Guild are 
of especial interest and value as bearing upon recent theories as to the 
relations which existed between the Guild and the other authorities of the 
town. In the course of the Introduction a number of curious points are 
raised and illustrated with considerable weaith of reference. The extracts 
contain many things illustrative of the social life of the times to which 
they refer. Their value in this and other respects, indeed, can scarcely be 
overrated, and it is to be hoped that the reception of the volume will be 
sufficiently cordial to warrant the publication of at least a companion 
volume. Miss Bateson has shown that Bretolium is not Bristol, and hopes 
soon to treat of the Breteuil Custom. 


Annals of the Solway until a.p. 1307. By GrorGe NEILSON. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1899. 


In this thin quarto volume Mr. Neilson has gathered together a consi- 
derable amount of historical information, and made a contribution to our 
knowledge respecting the Solway Firth greater than the slimness of his 
volume would lead one at first to expect. He has searched far and wide, 
examined maps and traditions, and has demonstrated, among other things, 
that before the thirteenth century the Solway Firth was known, not by 
the name it now goes by, but as the Irish Sea, that it derived its name 
from a ford ‘at Sulwath,’ a place upon the river Esk, where the border 
laws were administered, and that sol means mud, and wath, aford. The 
position of the Sulwath, too, he has distinctly pointed out, and relates 
some interesting particulars respecting the Lochmaben stane. Having 
fixed the position of the ford and the origin of the comparatively modern 
name of the arm of the sea below Sulwath, Mr. Neilson proceeds to recount 
the history of the Firth down to the year 1307. This is both legendary 
and real, and touches, besides Edward I.’s campaign and the war of inde- 
pendence, several such topics as salt-making and fishing on the Solway. 
With regard to the latter, Mr. Neilson shows that in the early grants by 
the lords of Annandale the sturgeon was reserved from the fishings, aud 
also the whale, both being regarded as royal fish. The book, indeed, is a 
clever bit of antiquarian research and writing, and valuable. 


Bladzijden uit de Beschavingsgeschiedenis der Langobarden. By 
Dr. L. KNAPPERT. Assen: Van Gorcum & Co. 1899. 


These ‘ pages’ are in continuation of a series of studies which Dr. Knap- 
pert has been contributing to the Theologisch Tijdschrift on the influence 
of Christianity on Teutonic and Celtic paganism from the time of the early 
Christian Missionaries, and on the reflex influence of that paganism on the 
forms which Christianity took among those tribes. The paganism and 
paganised Christianity exhibited in these studies have been those seen 
among the Anglo-Saxons. In the work now before us, Dr. Kuappert 
directs our attention to the interplay of these same influences as revealed 
in the tribe of the Langobardens,—better known by us under the Italian 
form of their old name, Lombards. They descended, under the leadership 
of Alboin, in 568, from the steppes of Pannonia, inio northern Italy, and 
pressed southwards, overrunning a large part of the peninsula. Dr. Knap- 
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pert gives a summary sketch of the cMaracter and history of this people, 
taking as the basis of his work the Historia Langobardorwm of Paul, 
surnamed the Deacon, from his having been in deacon’s orders. He was 
a Lombard by birth, the grandson of one of the invaders under Alboin, 
and was peculiarly fitted for the task he undertook by his intimate know- 
ledge of his people, of their history, and of the legends bearing on their 
past, and by his general learning and culture. The laws of this tribe were 
early codified, and the character and feats of the invading horde gave 
occasion for many writers directing their attention to them. They were 
for long a source of constant trouble to the ecclesiastical authorities at 
Rome and elsewhere. Dr. Knappert has been at no loss for sources from 
which to draw, and here makes good use of them. He gives a very clear, 
but concise, sketch of the history, manners, and customs, of the sagas and 
superstitions of the Lombards of those early days, and then tells of their 
conversion and its effects on their general life and character. It is but a 
sketch,—many interesting points are merely touched upon, whetting, but 
far from satisfying, our curiosity,—but, within its limits and with the 
object in view of its author, an informing sketch. Dr. Knappert never 
allows our interest to flag, nor does he distract our attention by irrelevant 
matter, or over extended philosophising. He sets his facts in their his- 
torical light, and when we take up this work, after having read the other 
articles already referred to, our interest in it is greatly increased. 


Yule and Christmas: Their Place in the Germanic Year. By 
ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D. London: David Nutt. 1899. 


The problems which Dr. Tille here treats of in connection with the 
Germanic year are the three-score-day tide of Yule, the Germanic adop- 
tion of the Roman Calendar, and the introduction of the festival of 
Christ’s nativity into a part of the Germanic year, which up to that time 
had to all appearance been without a festivity. The revolution which 
these events brought about in custom, belief, and legend, is also traced 
down to the fourteenth century, by which time, in the opinion of Dr. Tille, 
most of the fundamental features which go towards the making of modern 
Christmas had already come to have their centre in the 25th of December. 
Against Weinhold, and an opinion Jacob Grimm at one time held, Dr. 
Tille maintains the accuracy of the statement in the Germania of Tacitus 
that the Germans divided the year into three parts, winter, spring, and 
summer, and not into four as the Romans did, and that they had no name 
for autumn, and knew as little of its gifts as they did of its name. This 
tri-partition of the Germanic year he holds as ‘an unshakable fact,’ and 
points out that it was preserved for a very long time on legal grounds, the 
three seasons answering to ‘ the not-ordered courts, i.e., the three annual 
legal meetings which were fixed by tradition and not called by special royal 
ordinance.’ Various other customs are adduced in support of this fact, 
as e.g. the mode of paying the wages of feudal servants at the beginning of 
winter, in mid-Lent, and about midsummer. On the other hand, Dr. Tille 
points out that on etymological grounds this tri-partition of the year can- 
not be substantiated. Etymology points only to a dual division among the 
ancient Aryans—winter and summer—and in Dr. Tille’s opinion the tri- 
partition is of Egyptian origin. In the course of the arguments many 
interesting points are developed ; indeed, the volume may be said to be 
packed full of antiquarian and historical information of the very rarest 
kind, such for instance as the reckoning by nights instead of by days, the 
beginning of the year in March instead of with January, Martinmas customs 
and their partial suppression in the seventeenth century, the relation of 
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Michaelmas to Martinmas, ‘the tyme of sclauchter’ in Scotland, the 
gradual spread of the Roman Calendar, Egyptian, Italian, and other cus- 
toms on the calends of January, Yule, and Christmas. Though scarcely a 
popular treatise, the volume is certainly scholarly, and to those who are 
interested in the subject with which it deals it will prove exceedingly in- 
structive and entertaining. 


The Break-up of China, with an Account of its present Commerce, 
Currency, Waterways, Armies, Railways, Politics, and 
Future Prospects. By LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. Maps. 
London and New York: Harper & Brothers. 1899. 


The title which Lord Charles Beresford has chosen for his elaborate 
report is, to say the least, rather alarming, but it is scarcely borne out by 
the contents of the volume, or by the existing state of affairs. Disinteg- 
rating influences are certainly at work, but they have been at work so 
long that it is impossible to tell how long they may continue to work with- 
out the catastrophe to which the title points occurring. Besides, there are 
other influences to reckon with before a break-up of the old and corrupt 
empire can take place, and these may so operate on the interests of other 
nations as to prevent anything of the kind occurring, and, in fact, to bring 
about the much-needed reforms. However, leaving the title aside, the 
volume it covers is undoubtedly one of great value. It contains in a 
handy compass a large mass of information which can scarcely fail to be of 
the greatest use both for those on whose behalf and by whose direction it 
has been gathered, and for all others who have any interest pecuniary or 
otherwise in China. Lord Charles Beresford has at least proved hiinself 
an indefatigable and keen observer, and has obtained his information in 
the most reliable quarters. The state of affairs he brinys out is far from 
satisfactory. Taking the Report as it stands, the pvsition of the British 
trader in China does not appear to be at all an enviable one. Nor is it 
pleasant to read how Mandarin after Mandarin informed the representa- 
tive of the Associated Chambers of Commerce that Great Britain fears 
Russia, or that British traders are afraid that the British Government will 
not support them in matters in which they have a fair claim to its support. 
These are matters, however, for politiciaus. So also are Lord Charles 
Beresford’s speculations as to the political prospects of the country. The 
chief value of his volume is in its statistics and information.  ‘Ihese are 
abundant, and touch upon every line of British commercial activity in 
China, while the opinions expressed represent the views not only of Lord 
Charles himself but also of the chief trading houses in China. The pro- 
posed reforms are, in the main, moderate, but the suggestion that Great 
Britain should take in hand the re-organisation of the police and army is, 
we should say, out of the question. Great Britain has enough on its 
hands in Egypt and elsewhere without practically undertaking the additional 
and immense burden of reforming and governing au empire of some 
400,000,000 of souls. The volume if not exactly entertaining, is certainly 
instructive, and is written throughout with vigour, and is as lucid as bold 
and forcible language can make it. 


Interludes (Third Series). By Horace Samira. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


We have here two essays, a ghost story and sume verses. The two 
essays have for their subjects ‘The Employment of Leisure’ and ‘ The 
Possibilities and Vicissitudes of Men.’ The arguwents running through 
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them are somewhat slight, and by no means of a novel character, but the 
way in which they are handled is singularly apt and attractive. Mr. 
Smith has read widely, and makes an exceedingly good use of his reading. 
Here and there, too, an epigrammatic sentence is thrown in, or a happy 
turn is given to a sentence, which, toget!er with the examples and illustra- 
tions used, makes the reading of the essays a positiveenjoyment. There is 
much of the genuine flavour of the old essayists about them, more 
especially the former, and in perusing Mr. Smith’s pages one is continually 
reminded of Montaigne. The ghost story, though well told, is not equal 
to the essays, but in its own way it forms a pleasant interlude. The 
sketch, ‘ Behind a Hvarding,’ i.e., a London hoarding, is a bit of real life, 
and is done with remarkable skill. The title ‘ Farrago of Verses’ covers 
a somewhat mixed lot of verses, some serious, others overflowing with fun, 
with here and there a touch of satire. Over one of them is reproduced a 
characteristic caricature sketch by the late Sir Frank Lockwood. From 
beginning to end Mr. Smith’s little volume is full of goud things, and 
when once taken up will not readilybe put down. 


A New Historical English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. JAMES 
A. H. Murray. Horizontality—Hywe. (Volume V.) 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. July. 1899. 


This great work maintains its high level of excellence, and still bears 
witness on every page to the exceeding care and marvellous scholarship 
with which it is being compiled. The July part is from the hand of Dr. 
Murray, and has many points of philological, antiquarian and legal inter- 
est. As with the preceding parts it is much fuller than any English 
Dictionary that can be put in comparison with it. While between the 
same words the Century Dictionary registers 2,713 words, we have here 
4,371, and while the former gives 1,985 illustrative quotations, Dr. Murray 
gives 15,160. Interesting either etymologically or for their sense-history 
are such words as hospital, household, housewife, huckster, hwman, husband, 
husbandland and hussy. There is an interesting article on husting and 
others of historival or antiquarian value, on Hospitaller, Huguenot, humble 
pie, husbandland, hussar. The etymology of some of the words has defied 
even Dr. Murray and his band of assistants ; such as hwb, huckaback, hug, 
humbug. From the article under hullabaloo we learn that the word was 
first introduced into literature from Scotland. Attention is as usual paid 
to Scottish words. Here we have explained among others, howve, howdie, 
howff, howfing, howlet, huddon, huddron, huik (to consider), humil, hur- 
cheon, hurdies. Now that the purchase of this, the best of all English 
Dictionaries has been made easy, it is to be hoped that it will meet with 
the national support it deserves. 


Sermons. By CHARLES Parsons Reicuen, D.D., D. Litt., 
sometime Bishop of Meath, with Memoir by his son, 
HENRY RupoLtPH ReicHeL, M.A. London: Macmillan 
& Co. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 


_ Some of Dr. Reichel’s sermons have already been published, and those 
included in the volume before us will do much to perpetuate the reputation 
which he enjoyed during his life-time as one of the ablest and most 
eloquent preachers in the Irish Episcopal Church. To the sermons his son, 
by whom the volume is edited, has prefixed a brief Memoir, which by 
many will probably be found the more interesting part of the volume, 
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Dr. Reichel was not only an eloquent preacher and a scholar, he was also 
a man of great versatility and personal courage, capable of acting as well 
as of speaking when the necessity arose with great directness and clearness 
of purpose. The son of a Moravian minister, he was born in Yorkshire, a 
few miles from where the Brontés lived. After residing for a time in New 
Pennsylvania, where his father ministered to a Moravian congregation, and 
where he lost his mother, he was educated at Berlin and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, at both of which places, notwithstanding his feeble health, he 
greatly distinguished himself, leaving the latter with the reputation of 
being the best Classic of his year. Instead of entering the ministry of the 
Church in which he had been born and reared, he joined that of the Epis- 
copal Church in Ireland. Four years he served as a curate in Dublin, and 
won a name for his courageous attempts to combat cholera and famine. In 
1850 he was appointed Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, Belfast 
Here, besides his professional work, he tovk to preaching, and was 
appointed chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. His utterances on the Sab- 
bath question raised a storm about him, some of his opponents in the 
Presbyterian Church going so far as to propose to petition the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to deprive him of his professorship. In 1854 he was appointed 
Donnellan Lecturer, and ten years later he accepted the living of Mullingar, 
in the diocese of Meath. Here his strong Unionist opinions brought him 
into serious danger, but he held to his opinions and spoke out strongly 
against the cruelties practised under the auspices of the Land League. One 
of his parishioners, the station-master, after being denounced from the 
altar, was shot. On the following Sunday he made the murder of the 
station-master the subject of his sermon, and denounced its perpetrators, 
and in the pages of the Daily Express, a local newspaper, urged that the 
facts of the case should be made public and steps taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such deeds. The two parish priests raised an action for 
libel against the paper. The case was tried in Dublin, and went against 
the priests. The verdict had hardly been given when a telegram was 
placed in his hands from the constabulary office in Mullingar, warning him 
on no account to travel down that day. A letter followed in which he was 
told that if he returned the police would not be responsible for his life, 
and advised him to go abroad. But instead of acting upon their advice, he 
telegraphed that he must return at once, and travelled down next day. An 
enormous mob awaited him at the station, and a strong guard of police was 
necessary. But having reached home, he thought that the safest way was 
to show that he was not afraid ; accordingly he sallied out and walked 
through the crowded town. He was everywhere met with black looks, but 
his courage was respected, and he returned unmolested. ‘The police how- 
ever had to mount guard over his house, until a practical joke rendered 
their presence unnecessary. A friend reading in the papers about the 
Mullingar trouble and that Dr. Reichel was under police protection, and 
thinking that in any case it could do no harm, wrote a letter to the 
Mullingar priests, purporting to come from the Orangemen, and posted it 
in a hot Orange centre, to the effect that if a hair of Dr. Reichel’s head 
were injured, the Orangemen would come down and shoot both the priests. 
This was done unknown to Dr. Reichel ; but its effect was magical. The 
cries with which he was followed ceased, the men touched their hats 
respectfully, the women curtsied as he passed and the children stopped 
their games to salute him—he wondering all the while what had 
happened, until his friend came down and explained. Dr. Reichel 
opposed the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and took a consider- 
able share in the work of its reconstruction. He was appointed vicar of 
Trim in 1875. In 1878 he was made Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
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in Trinity College, Dublin, a post which he held for five years, and in 
1885, the year also in which he lost his wife, he was appointed Bishop 
of Meath. He died in 1894. 


In The Trial of Jesus Christ (T. & T. Clark) Mr. A. Taylor Innes sub- 
jects the descriptions given in the four Gospels of our Lord’s trial to a 
careful critical examination from a legal point of view. His aim is to 
ascertain whether from the standpoint of Hebrew and Roman law the trial 
was legally gone about, or in other words, whether in the trial either 
hefore Caiaphas or before Pilate the procedure adopted was,according tuo 
the rules laid down in the Talmud in the one case, and according to those 
laid down by the Roman law in the other. A chapter is devoted to the 
trial before each of the magistrates in which the rules of procedure are 
adduced and compared with the accounts given in the Gospels, and the 
result arrived at in both cases is that the judges were unjust and the trial 
unfair, but that in both cases the right issue was substantially raised. 
Mr. Innes sums up the matter by saying: ‘Jesus Christ was arraigned on 
a double charge of treason ; the treason in the Theocratic court, being a 
(constructive) speaking against God, while in the Imperial court it was a 
(constructive) speaking against Cwsar. But under these tortuous tra- 
ditions of a twofold law the real historical question was twice overreached, 
and the true claim of the accused was made truly known. He died 
because in the ecclesiastical council He claimed to be the Son ef God and 
the Messiah of Israel, and because before the world-wide tribunal He 
claimed to be Christ a King.’ The volume is a small book on a great sub- 
ject, but it is full of interesting details of much more than antiquarian or 
legal value, and deserves to be widely read. 


A Soliloquy on the Art of Man-Fishing (Alex. Gardner) by Mr. Thomas 
Boston, A.M., Probationer, is a reprint of a once celebrated book, though 
long since eclipsed by its anthor’s much more famous book on The Fourfold 
State. It was written, as will be noticed from the title page, before Boston 
was ordained, and while he was still in quest of a parish in which to 
labour. Mr. Macdonald, the minister of Swinton and Simprin, who has 
edited the little volume, indicates the several places in Boston’s wandering 
where its various parts were thought out or written. The parish of Simp- 
rin was Boston’s first settlement, and it was after preaching for the place 
that he appears to have begun it. 


In Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism (A. & C. Black) 
Mr. Bailey Saunders has given us a clear and idiomatic translation of 
Harnack’s famous address. The sensation its delivery caused has almost 
died away, but it is well worth careful study as indicating the various 
tendencies in the Protestant Church and the issue to which they are 
making. 


James Frederick Ferrier and Andrew Melville are the two most recent 
numbers in Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier’s ‘Famous Scots’ series. 
The first is written by Miss E. S. Haldane, who has had no difficulty in 
writing an attractive account of Ferrier. Though he was a philosopher, 
there was a large human element about him which made him personally 
attractive. His philosophical writings are probably not much read in the 
present, but their influence at one time was very considerable. His vol- 
ume on the Greek Philosophers is a work of real ability. Miss Haldane’s 
brother, the Member of Parliument, contributes a brief but noteworthy 
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introduction to her volume. The other number is by Mr. William 
Morison. He travels over comparatively well known ground, and with 
the help of James Melville’s Autobiography and Diary, tells a clear and 
intelligible story. 


Richard Holt Hutton of ‘ The Spectator’ (Oliver & Boyd) is an anony- 
mous monograph in which the author gives some account of Mr. Hutton’s 
career, and an enthusiastic estimate of his abilities and influence. Mr. 
Hutton forbade his friends to take in hand the writing of his biography. 
The anonymous author of the booklet before us, if not personally ac- 
quainted with him, at any rate appears to have known him as a corres- 
pondent, and what Mr. Hutton’s more intimate friends have so far 
refrained from doing, he has attempted to do. Of course what he has 
written does not amount to a formal biography. It may be termed a 
memoir and an estimate. 


Lawlessness in the National Church (Macmillan) is a shilling reprint of 
the letters which Sir William Harcourt recently addressed to the London 
Times on the various questions which were then and are still agitating the 
minds of politicians and ecclesiastics in connection with the English 
Church. The reprint is intended for popular use, and being well printed 
and published at a small price, a fairly wide circulation is thereby ensured. 


From Messrs. Longmans & Co. we have a copy of the fifth edition of 
Mr. Washington Moon’s well known religious poems Elijah and other 
Poems. It is accompanied by another volume from Mr. Washington 
Moon’s pen entitled Pvems of Love and Home. The pieces it contains 
have in many instances been published elsewhere, but those who have 
read the Elijah volume will welcome this new collection. 


The Temptation of Edith Watson (Alex. Gardner), by Sidney Hall, is a 
piece of good straightforward writing. The plot is slight, but effective, 
and worked out with as few words as possible. There is a elderly banker 
in the story who turns out a profligate, and a bashful young advocate who 
finds out the state of his affections to» late. Evlith at first marries the 
wrong one, and resists the temptation to which she is exposed, but all 
comes right in the end. ‘The story has its attractions ane excitements, 
and is decidedly above the average. 








